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Few  advertising  messages  have  come  across 
with  the  strength  and  effect  of  the  Avis  Rent* 
A-Car  campaign.  “We’re  only  No.  2,  so  we  try 
harder,”  has  made  it  seem  almost  desirable  to 
be  the  runner>up . . .  and  asserts  the  determina* 
tion  to  stay  second  to  none  in  service. 

In  Chicago  newspapers,  the  remarkable  Avis 
advertising  campaign  appears  exclusively  in 
the  Tribune.  Has  it  worked?  Ask  Gene  Meeks, 
Midwest  Regional  Manager: 

“We  ran  our  first  ad  in  the  Trib  on  January 
28,  1963.  1  checked  all  our  reservations  orig* 
inating  in  Chicago  for  a  7'month  period  both 
before  and  after  this  date.  The  number  of  our 


The  country’s 
f  best'known 
No.  2 

favors  No.l 
in  Chicago 


Chicago  reservations  increased  31.9%!  It’s  no 
accident  that  this  gain  parallels  our  exclusive 
use  of  the  Tribune.” 

Here’s  a  proven  sample  of  the  Tribune’s  pull* 
ing  power— one  more  example  of  what  you  can 
expect  when  you  advertise  in  Chicago’s  most 
influential  newspaper.  You  reach  Chicago’s 
largest  newspaper  audience  with  425,000  more 
readers  every  day  who  earn  more,  buy  more,  do 
more,  and— as  Avis  discovered,  rent  more  cars. 

That’s  a  good  thing  to  keep  in  mind  if  you’re 
shooting  for  No.  1  in  the  key  Chicago  market. 

Chicago  Tribune 


Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 


do  you  always  know 

The  first  typewriter  sold  to  the  public  bore  the  name  “Reminpton”,  but  it  was 
Christopher  L.  Sholes  of  Milwauki'e  who  invented  and  produced  the  first  type¬ 
writer  in  1867.  The  famous  Runsmith.s,  E.  Uemintrton  &  Sons  Co.,  of  New  York, 
bouffht  out  Sholes  and  his  partners  in  1873,  and  provided  the  accurate  precision 
work  required  to  produce  the  typewriter  in  larjje  quantities. 


Here  is  another  authentic  first  to  remember  when  you 
are  planning  a  schedule  for  the  Los  Angeles  market. 

In  the  ABC  City,  the  Herald -Examiner  reaches  over 
66,000  wore  families  and  over  23,000  wore  households 
in  Los  Angeles  County  than  any  other  daily — worning 
or  evening! 

Total  retail  sales  exceed  10  Billion  Dollars  in  the  rich 
Los  Angeles  County  market. 

So,  if  you  believe  in  first  things  FIRST,  then  it’s 
Los  Angeles  County  and  the  Herald-Examiner. 

SOURCES:  ABC  reports  12  mos.  ended  3/31/63.  Seles  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  Cpr.  1963. 
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WE  WILL  TEST  YOUR  ADVERTISING 

IN  1964 

with  no  charge  to  you. 

Test  it  for  Readership  in  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s 

EXPOSURE/ RATINGS  STUDIES 


General  food,  grocery,  toiletries,  re¬ 
tail  food  store  and  drugstore  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  tested  on  the  days  we 
publish  our  "Weekend  Food  Guide” 
Section  listed  below: 


Thursday, 

Thursday, 

Thursday, 

Thursday, 

Thursday, 

Thursday, 

Thursday, 

Thursday, 

Thursday, 


Feb.  6 
March  5 
April  9 
May  7 
June  11 
Sept.  10 
Oct.  8 
Nov.  5 
Dec.  3 


Automotive,  general  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  other  than  those  classi¬ 
fications  scheduled  for  Thursdays 
will  be  tested  on  the  following 
dates: 

Tuesday,  Feb.  18 
Friday,  March  20 
Monday,  April  20 
Wednesday,  May  20 
Tuesday,  June  23 
Friday,  Sept.  25 
Tuesday,  Oct.  20 
Friday,  Nov.  20 
Monday,  Dec.  14 


Partial  List  of  Advertisers  Measured  in  1963 


These  study  dates  are  reserved  for  advertising  in  TODAY 
— The  Sunday  Inquirer’s  exclusive  rotogravure  magazine. 

Sunday,  June  21 
Sunday,  Sept.  13 


EXPOSURE/RATINGS  is  an  advanced,  fully 
developed  system  for  measuring  readership  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  advertising  readership  and  buying  inten¬ 
tions.  It  provides  greater  assurance  that  a  reader’s 
report  of  exposure  to  an  advertisement  is  reliable. 

There  is  no  charge  either  to  advertiser  or  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  EXPOSURE/RATINGS  meas¬ 
urements.  All  national  advertisements  140  lines 
and  larger  and  retail  advertisements  one-half  page 
or  larger  are  measured  for  readership.  In  TODAY 
Magazine,  all  advertisements  one-fifth  page  (170 
lines)  or  larger  will  be  measured. 

You  may  schedule  your  advertising  for  these  study 
dates  through  any  of  The  Inquirer’s  representa¬ 
tives  listed  below.  EXPOSURE/RATINGS  reports 
will  be  available  from  Inquirer  representatives 
within  two  weeks  after  each  study. 


FOOD  AND 
GROCERIES 
Barcolene  Company 
Birds  Eye 
Blue  Bonnet 
Borden’s 

Brazilian  Coffee  Institute 
Campbell's  Bounty  Stew 
Canada  Dry 
Chase  &  Sanborn 
Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Colonna  Bread  Crumbs 
Diet-Rite  Cola 
Finish  Dishwashing  Powder 
Florida:  Celery 
Sweet  Corn 
Frostie  Root  Beer 
Habbersett 
Hanscom 
Heinz  Soups 
Homestead  Turkey 
Company 

Horn  &  Hardart  Coffee 
Hudson  Tissues 
Idaho  Potatoes  and  Onions 
Island  Inn  Daiquiri  Mix 
Kraft  Miracle  Margarine 
Kretschmer  Wheat  Germ 
Krey  Packing  Company 
Laddie  Boy  Dog  Foods 
Log  Cabin  Syrup 
Longacre  Chicken  Scrapple 
Luden's 

Mrs.  Filbert’s  Margarine 

Mrs.  Schlorer  Inc. 

Oregon-Washington  Pears 

Oscar  Mayer 

Parsons 

Patio  Diet  Cola 

Pepsi-Cola 

Pillsbury  Gravy  Mixes 
Planters  Oil 
Procter  &  Gamble 
Ragu  Spaghetti  Sauce 
Reddi  Starch 
Seabrook  Farms 
Sealtest 
Simoniz 
Star-Kist  Tuna 
Sterling  Salt 
Stouffer’s  Frozen  Foods 
Stroehmann  Bread 
Sunshine  Biscuits 
Sylvan  Seal 
Tabby  Cat  Food 
Tender  Leaf  Tea 
Thrivo  Dog  Food 
Wilson’s  Meats 
Wise  Potato  Chips 
Wonder  Bread 
Woolfoam 

AUTOMOTIVE 

A  C  Spark  Plug 

American  Oil  Company 

Cadillac 

Chevrolet 

Chrysler 

Dodge 

Firestone 

Ford 

General  Motors 
Goodrich 


Goodyear 

Gulf  Oil 

Humble  Oil 

Kaiser 

Oldsmobile 

Plymouth 

Pontiac 

Rambler 

Simca 

Studebaker 

Sunoco 

Thunderbird 

Valiant 

Volkswagen 


Bache  and  Company 
Butcher  and  Sherrerd 
Cayuga  Federal  Savings 
Central  Penn  National  Bank 
Eastman,  Dillon,  Union 
Securities  &  Company 
Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust 
Company 

First  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association 
of  Philadelphia 
Francis  I.  duPont  Company 
Girard  Investment  Company 
Girard  Trust  Company 
Girard  Trust  Corn  Exchange 
Bank 

Hayden,  Stone  and  Company 
Home  Unity  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 
Household  Finance 
Corporation 

Janney,  Battles  and  E.  W. 
Clark,  Inc. 

Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan 
Association 

Members  New  York  Stock 
Exchange 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  and  Smith,  Inc. 
Philadelphia  National  Bank 
Philadelphia  Saving  Fund 
Society 

Provident  Tradesmens 
Bank  &  Trust 

Southern  California  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 
State  Mutual  Savings  and 
Loan  Association 
Suburban  Propane  Gas 
West  Philadelphia 
Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association 

TRANSPORTATION 

Allegheny  Airlines 
British  Overseas  Airways 
Corp. 

Continental  Trailways 
Delta  Airlines 
Eastern  Airlines 
El  Al  Israel  Airlines 
Flying  Tiger  Line 
French  Line 
Furness  Lines 
Greyhound 
Lufthansa  Airlines 
Martz  Trailways 
National  Airlines,  Inc. 
Northeast  Airlines 


Pan  Am  Jet  Freighters 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Trailways 

Trans-Canada  Air  Lines 
Trans  World  Airlines 
United  Air  Lines 
United  States  Lines 

ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES 
Bacardi  Rum 
Beefeater  Gin 
Bellows  Partners  Choice 
Canadian  Club 
Carstairs  White  Seal 
Corby’s  Reserve 
Four  Roses 
Gordon’s  Gin 
Governor’s  Club 
Great  Western  Wines 
Hailer’s  SRS 
Hamm’s  Beer 
Imperiai  Whiskey 
J  &  B  Scotch 
Kahiua  Liqueur 
Mouquin  Brandy 
Old  Crow 
Old  Forester 
Old  Grand-Dad 
Park  and  Tilford 
Piels  Beer 
Samovar  Vodka 
I  Schenley  Reserve 
Seagram’s 
Vat  69 


Atlantic  City  Race  Course 
Beii  Telephone  Company 
of  Pa. 

Bethlehem  Steel 
Chesapeake  Landing 
Chock  Full  O’Nuts 
Restaurants 
City  of  Philadeiphia 
Delaware  Park 
Dutch  Boy 
Excedrin 

Garden  State  Park 
General  Electric 
Glo  Lite  Patio  Torch 
Home  Credit  Company 
Liberty  Bell  Park 
Look  Magazine 
Maidenform 
Mountain  Valley  Water 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 
Nationwide  Insurance 
New  Jersey  Communications 
Corp. 

Outercom  of  Delaware  Valley 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 
Philadelphia  Gas  Works 
Phiico 

Phillies  Cigars 
RCA  Whirlpool 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
Sheraton  Hotels  and 
Motor  Inns 
Shulton  Bronzetan 
Skyline  Inn 
Westinghouse 
White  Owl  Cigars 
Winston  Cigarettes 
York  Cigarettes 


PHIUDELPHIA 

CHARLES  SCHAUB 
400  N.  Broad  Street 
Locust  3-1600 
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Tell  decision-makers 
coast-to-coast  about  your 
market  and  how  you  cover  it 


Editions  Published:  Eastern.  Midwest.  Southwest.  Pacific  Coast 
Distributed  everywhere  every  business  day. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY— 1964 

27 — The  Connecticut  Sportswriters  Allience,  23rd  Gold  Key  dinner 
bassedor  Restaurant,  Hamden. 

30-Feb.  I — Michigan  Press  Association,  Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing. 


FEBRUARY 

1-2 — Texas  AP  Newspaper  members,  Austin, 

6— California  AP  Newspaper  members,  Coronado. 

6-8 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Hotel  Stafford,  Tuscaloosa. 

6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaia  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
6-9 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  del  Coronado 
Coronado. 

10 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

■New  York  State  Publishers  Association  jointly  with  New  York  State 


10-12— r  .  ,  .  ,  _ _ 

Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-21 — Americar*  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

13- 15— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  convention,  Sheraton-Belva- 
dere  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

14 —  Chesapeake  AP  Association,  Sheraton  Belvedere  Hotel,  Baltimore 

14-15 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

14-16— Utah  State  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Salt  Lake  City. 

16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 
Monteleone,  New  Orleans,  La. 

16-18 — ^Texas  Daily  Newsp>aper  Association,  Manor  Hotel,  El  Paso. 

20 —  Colorado  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver, 

21- 22 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia. 

20- 22 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

21- 22 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

21- 23 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Convention,  Brown  Palace  Hotel 
Denver. 

22- 23- The  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

22- 23— National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  La  Salle 
Chicago. 

23- 25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

24- 25 — Now  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parkai 
House,  Boston,  Mass. 

24-March  6 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (foi 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York 

27- 29 — PNPA-Intorstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conferance.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28- 29 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carollnas, 
Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOl  RNAI. 


while  their  minds  are  on  business. 


ARE  WOMEN 
WAITING 
for  your  new 
\  detergent? 


MARCH 

8- 10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Confarence  (Westam  Division),  Rice  Hotel, 

Houston,  Texas. 

9- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 

nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12-14— National  Editorial  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

19-21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Marlon  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 


30-AprII  l(h— American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 


APRIL 

2-4— Kansas  Press  Association,  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka. 

5-6— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

9-11 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Manger  Hotel, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

9- 11 — South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Lawler  Hotel,  Mitchell. 

10- 11 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

12-14 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Allentown,  Pa. 
12-14— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Advertising  Sales  Seminar,  Statler- 

Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

14—  Canadian  Press,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

15- 16 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  Ycr* 
Hotel,  Toronto. 


FIND  OUT  IN  ALTOONA . . .  ‘TEST-TOWN,  PA. 


More  than  one  popular  household  product  has  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  Altoona  and  Blair  County  homes.  Compact  market  area, 
typical  distribution  patterns,  diversified  economy — all  these  com¬ 
bine  with  the  near-saturation  coverage  of  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR 
to  insure  that,  whatever  your  product,  if  you  shine  in  Altoona, 
you’ll  clean  up  everywhere! 
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ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


1960 


What’s  been  going  on 

RECENTLY 

at  The  Washington  Post? 

In  four  years,  six  major  developments .  .  . 


TV  CHANNELS  added  to  The  Washington  Post 
Sunday  package;  the  televiewers’  guide  to  pro¬ 
grams  and  performers  throughout  the  week. 


1961 


1962 


POTOMAC  rotogravure  magazine  launched; 
stories  and  brilliant  color  photography  of  people 
and  events  around  Washington. 


NEWS  SERVICE  inaugurated.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times- Washington  Post  alliance  now  supplies 
news  to  50  North  American  newspapers. 


962 


SIX  BUREAUS  established  overseas.  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  correspondents  in  London,  Paris,  Brus¬ 
sels,  Rome,  Dakar  and  New  Delhi. 


1963 


NATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  Washington, 
expanded  to  20  staff  reporters  covering  national 
and  foreign  affairs. 


1963 


BOOK  WEEK  introduced;  the  authoritative 
weekly  literary  magazine,  devoted  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  books  and  people  who  write  them. 


And  in  1964?  More  of  the  same  spirited  leadership  that  has 
captured  the  attention  of  the  nation’s  capital  and  is  making 
The  Washington  Post  a  newspaper  quoted,  consulted  and  honored 
throughout  the  world. 


Erwin’s  C^oiu 


*  *  * 


umn 


"Don't  mention  it . . . 
the  job 
was  easy  with 
Certified  Dry  Mats' 


A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  Every  Need! 

SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPER  BLUE  RIBBON 

for  job  work  for  full-page  and  SILVERTONE 

reproduction  for  quality  baked  work 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


t^RlNGE  BENEFITS  are  as  old  as  the  profession,  it  -  t  erns.  Mert 
■-  Akers,  retired  UPI  executive  who  is  writing  weekly  articles 
I  about  the  Civil  War  during  the  centennial  for  his  service,  re- 
j  vealed  in  a  talk  to  our  New  York  Civil  War  llonnd  Table 
:  that  Henry  J.  Raymond,  New  York  Times  founder,  sent  a  $25 
I  bonus  to  the  wife  of  Frank  B.  Willkie,  only  correspondent  known 
I  to  have  managed  to  report  from  both  Blue  and  Gray  en- 
I  eampments.  Incidentally,  Earl  J.  Johnson,  executive  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  UPI,  a  guest  at  the  dinner,  recalled  that  when 
Gen.  Sherman,  who  detested  war  correspondents,  was  informed 
of  the  death  of  one,  remarked;  “Good,  now  we  will  liave  news 
from  hell  before  breakfast.” 

—Julius  Frunilsen,  Washington  manager,  UPI,  writes:  “On  the 
'  authority  of  two  veterans  of  the  old  days  of  Morse  telegraphy, 

R.  K.  McUormac,  72,  chief  operator  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
UPI,  and  Ralph  Graham,  chief  operator  of  11,  S.  Neivg  &  World 
Report,  the  use  of  *CQ’  for  ‘correct’  had  a  simple  origin.  It  was 
standard  Phillips  Code  abbreviation  for  the  word  ‘correct.’  Phil¬ 
lips  Code  was  developed  in  the  last  century  by  one  Phillips  to 
speed  Morse  telegraphic  communications.  It  was  akin  to  some  of 
today’s  speedwriting  systems  which  use  the  regular  letters  of  the 
,  alphabet  in  shorthand.  Phillips  Code  had  abbreviations  for  all 
'  commonly  used  words  and  phrases.  Tlicre  seems  to  be  no  fiossible 
I  relationship  between  the  Phillips  Code  ‘CQ’  for  correct  and  the 
wireless  usage  of  CQ  to  indicate  a  message  for  all  stations.  Phil- 
I  lips  Code  antedated  the  wireless.  Although  Morse  wirc^  are  long 
I  since  gone  from  the  news  services,  a  gcM>d  bit  of  Phillips  Code 
i  (often  in  bastard  versions)  continues  to  be  used  in  messages,  [ 
although  of  course  not  in  news  dispatches,  on  the  Teletype  circuits.''  [ 

— Editor  Azar  Ali  Khan  of  the  English-language  Karachi  | 
(Pakistan)  Morning  News,  writes  that  in  view  of  the  world  j 
situation  he’s  tempted  to  publish  all  news  in  1964  upside  down, 
observing:  “Since  the  world  is  topsy-turvy,  this  will  enable 
readers  to  use  things  in  the  true  perspective.”  .  .  .  Travel 
Editor  Barney  Laschever,  New  York  HerM  Tribune,  predicting 
I  travel  increases  in  1964,  writes:  “In  travel  there  is  only  one 
I  direction.  Up.  Or  maybe  forward.  In  travel  there  is  no  room 
j  for  gloom,  despair,  or  dark  thoughts.  In  the  travel  business 
j  there  are  only  brave  bulls.  Maybe  a  fox  or  two.  No  bears.” 

;  Holdover  Hangover 

1  don’t  mind  pressure  very  much— 

I  We  must  expect  it  in  our  job— 

And  I  don't  mind  the  noise  and  such 
Or  when  I  have  to  hght  a  mob 
,  Or  rushing  back  to  write  that  one; 

But  one  thing  that  I  do  regret  I 

Is  when  the  story  that  I’ve  done 
Is  found  on  next  day’s  overset. 

^A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

I 

^Editor  William  C.  Baggs,  Miami  Neics,  and  Associate  Editor 
Harold  Milner,  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Daily  Journal,  are  chairmen 
of  state  Library  Week  (April  12-18)  committees.  Theme:  “Read¬ 
ing  Is  The  Key.”  .  .  .  Joseph  Galloway,  manager,  UPI  Kansas 
Bureau,  Topeka,  writes:  “Quite  often  the  names  of  people  do  ^ 
not  fit  their  occupations.  Two  examples  from  the  Kansas  Stal^ 
house  beat:  Mr.  Jolley  is  secretary  to  the  State  Embalming  Board 
and  Dr.  Butcher  is  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.”  .  .  « 
Jack  Sheridan,  line  arts  editor,  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- Jour^, 
calls  his  Sunday  column:  “Sheridan’s  Ride,”  considered  a  weiidy 
South  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  ...  Heady  heads  by  John 
Raymond,  Boston  Traveler:  “Hub  Has  Daze  Of  Whine  And  Oh  ses  | 
Over  Women’s  Plunging  Qotheses”  and  “  ‘Curves’  Pitch  Durocher 
Into  Love  Suit— Leo  Zips  His  Lip.”  The  Minneapolis  Star  headed 
the  first  story;  “Plunging  Necklines  Are  for  Stout  Hearted.”  Homey 
head  in  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier:  “Christ’s  Home  Town: 
Pontiff  Visits  Nazareth.”  Lively  lead  by  Mike  Lucey  in  WichtU 
(Kas.)  Eagle:  “In  the  etiquette  of  Wichita’s  gasoline  price  war, 
the  major  brands  curtsied  and  private  brands  bowed  again 
Thursday.” 
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WHAT  AGE  GROUP  DO  YOU 
WANT  TO  REACH  IN  THE 
N.Y.  METROPOUTAN  AREA? 


f- 

d  , 

y  f 
n  I 


Age  . 
15to18? 


UNYT 

delivers  more 
15  to  18  year  olds 
than  the 
Times, 

Herald-Tribune, 
Journal-American 
and  Post 


Age  » 
18to35? 


UNYT 

delivers  more 
18  to  35  year  olds 
than  the 

Journal-American 

and 

World-Telegram 


Age  » 
55  to  65? 


UNYT 

delivers  more 
35  to  65  year  olds 
than  the 
Times 
and 

Herald-Tribune 


P.S. 


We  don’t  rate  too  well  with  65  year  olds  and  over.  We  have  fewer  than  the  News,  Times,  or  Journal-American. 


•OURCCi  SUDS  DATA  INCORRORATKO, 

1t«9  NKW  YORK  CONtUMKR/AUOIKNCC  PROPIL.C 


if  you're  out  to  put  your  dollars  where  they  count  most  in  N.Y.,put  UNYT  on  your  newspaper  schedule  Get  the  facts  from  Moloney  Regan  &  Schmitt. 


editorial 


Opportunity  for  Exposure 

An  unusual  study  conducted  by  a  research  organization  for  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  used  a  “double  interview” 
technique  (a  double  check,  on  the  same  sample  for  both  newspaper 
reading  and  television  viewing)  and  confirms  once  again  with  some 
devastating  results  that  many  people  might  be  watching  a  television 
program  but  not  many  of  them  stay  around  to  watch  the  station  break 
announcements. 

Ten  years  ago  this  was  called  the  “flush  index”  when  the  Toledo 
Blade  discovered  that  every  half  hour,  at  station  break  time,  the  local 
water  pressure  dropped  drastically. 

There  have  been  other  studies  by  newspapers  to  determine  who 
heard  the  commercial  and  who  could  recall  it — broadcasters  prefer 
to  apply  the  show’s  “rating”  to  the  whole  time  segment — but  this 
TDNA  study  is  unique  because  it  attempts  to  measure  only  the  “op¬ 
portunity  for  exposure”  to  newspaper  advertising  versus  television 
commercials.  It  does  not  attempt  to  measure  effectiveness.  We  hope 
some  definite  answers  to  that  will  come  out  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
studies  (E&P,  Jan.  11,  pages  6  and  15). 

Using  a  measurement  sample  in  the  State  of  Texas  that  was  almost 
equal  in  size  to  that  used  by  some  broadcast  rating  ser\'ices  for  the 
entire  United  States,  the  TDNA  study  reports  that  among  adults  in 
telephone  homes  of  the  46  survey  cities  only  an  average  of  17%  is 
available  for  television  advertising  exposure  from  9:30  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 
weekdays — that  means  in  the  room  with  the  set  turned  on  per  single 
station  break  time  period.  The  figure  fluctuates  from  10%  in  the 
morning  period  to  15%  in  the  afternoon  and  28%  in  the  prime 
evening  time.  That  is  the  figure  available  for  exposure  to  all  television 
channels  combined. 

In  contrast,  in  this  same  sample,  an  average  of  54%  is  available 
for  exposure  to  newspaper  advertising — that  is,  they  look  at  the 
average  single  display  ad  page  on  weekdays. 

Newspapers  offer  nearly  two  times  the  exposure  opportunity  of 
prime  time  television  station  break  commercials. 

We  wonder  how  the  advertising  agency  people  are  going  to  stuff 
that  into  their  computers. 


Independent  Contractors 

^  I'he  indep>endent  contractor  status  of  newspaper  carriers,  and  par- 
ticularly  rural  motor  route  carriers,  has  been  upheld  once  again 
in  a  decision  by  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  reversing  a 
decision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  against  publishers 
in  Baltimore. 

The  case  was  brought  three  years  ago  before  NLRB  when  the 
Teamsters  Union  sought  to  organize  232  carriers  who  serve  rural 
routes  and  the  publishers  refused  to  bargain  on  the  basis  that  they 
were  not  employes. 

The  teamsters  have  tried  to  organize  similar  carriers  in  other  cities 
and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so.  Publishers  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers  should  be  alerted  once  again  to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
a  clear  cut  status  of  independent  operators. 
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Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Features, 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Jean  Tarzian. 

Advertising  News,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 
Marketing  and  Research  Manager,  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian,  Janet  Haslett. 

Advertising  Manager,  Henry  C.  Thiele;  Adver¬ 
tising  Production  Manager,  Bernadette  Borries. 
Promotion  Manager,  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director,  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  John  Johnson. 

General  Offices — 850  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10022  Phono:  212-752-7050.  TWX  212- 
867-7289. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar. 

BUREAUS 

Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Press 
Building,  Phono:  202-783-6756-7. 
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Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor, 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
Representatives;  360  North  Michigan  Ave. 
60601.  Phono:  312-782-4898. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Phone: 
415-421-7950. 

Los  Angolas:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Adver¬ 
tising  Representative,  1901  West  8  St.  Hub¬ 
bard  3-62 1 1 .  Correspondent:  John  Sky 
Dunlap,  Box  3063,  Santa  Ana,  California. 
Phono:  213-483-6211. 
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Books 
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Photo 
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London,  England:  Alan  Dalafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent.  England. 

Charter  M— «»»'—•  Audit  Boraeo  of  CireiiMio^ 
6  mo.  avoraco  not  paid  Jana  80,  19(8 — 21.(4I. 
Ranawala  to  Oetobar  81,  19C8,  7(.n9li. 
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which  thinks  itself  to  be  an  important 
part  of  the  newspaper  business. 

We  are  thankfully  secure  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  there  are  many  more  people 
who  know  of  Mr.  Liebling  and  his  efforts 
than  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

C.  W.  PUFFF.NBARCER 
Carl  Bernstein 

Washington,  D.  C. 


(E&P  was  probably  the  first  national 
magazine  to  recognize  “Joe”  Liebling’s 
talents  in  the  field  of  press  criticism.  A 
full  page  article,  Aug.  14,  1948,  told  all 
about  him,  and  his  comments  anent  the 
Press  have  been  reported  frequently  in 
these  pages.  E&P  prefers  to  chronicle  a 
man’s  contributions  in  deeds  and  ideas 
while  he’s  alive;  not  save  them  for  an 
obituary.  .  .  .  ED.) 


Your  obituary  of  A.  J.  Liebling  (Jan. 
4)  was  petty  and  spiteful,  but  the  paradox 
is  that  it  would  have  delighted  the  de¬ 
ceased. 

It  was  his  thesis  that  too  many  Ameri¬ 
can  publications  are  petty  and  spiteful, 
reflecting  the  basest  prejudices  of  their 
publishers. 

The  fact  that  Liebling  in  his  youth  com¬ 
mitted  a  foolish — albeit  relatively  unim¬ 
portant — act  doesn’t  disprove  later  Lieb¬ 
ling  condemnations  of  press  venality  and 
irresponsibility. 

There  is,  regrettably,  an  enormous  body 
of  evidence  on  the  nation’s  newsstands  to 
support  his  contentions  and  conclusions, 
and  your  mean  little  obituary  provides 
him — post  mortem — with  yet  another  op¬ 
portunity  to  smile  at  the  infantile  press. 

W.  E.  Chilton  III 

Publisher, 

Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette 


HOW  I  WONDER  WHAT  YOU  ARE! 

Kuekes,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


letters 


PHOTO  JOURNAUSM 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  There  are  few 
enough  places  that  plug  photojournalism 
and  it’s  wonderful  to  have  E&P  as  one  of 
the  places. 

Harvey  Weber 

Photo  Editor, 

Newsday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

*  «  * 

A.  J.  LIEBLING 

We  can’t  help  thinking  that  the  indus¬ 
try’s  biggest  house  organ  was  a  little  re¬ 
miss  in  its  treatment  of  the  death  of  A.  J. 
Liebling. 

Hopefully,  E&P  would  have  the  sense 
of  responsibility  to  at  least  enumerate 
some  of  the  things  Mr.  Liebling  fought 
for  in  the  Interest  of  a  better  American 
press  and  mention  the  Wayward  Press¬ 
man’s  influence  on  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen. 

Your  three-paragraph  obituary,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  construed  as  evidence  of  the 
need  for  A.  J.  Liebling’s  mission.  There 
is  no  more  meaningful  testimony  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  criticisms  than  the  meager 
mention  afforded  him  by  the  magazine 


BRANDS’  PRICE 

Your  editorial  (Jan.  4)  on  “Brand 
Names”  poses  an  interesting  question: 

If  price  is  not  the  major  consideration 
of  the  average  customer  then  why  do 
countless  advertisements,  week  in  and 
week  out,  feature  prices  so  extensively  and 
so  boldly? 

The  average  householder  is  very  con¬ 
scious  of  the  price  of  the  item  she  buys 
but  is  not  so  conscious  of  what  she  gets 
for  her  money.  Value  analysis  is  just  not 
a  part  of  the  picture. 

G.  Harry  Danzbercer 

Hingham,  Mass. 


E&P  Index 


Your  editorial  (“Brand  Names”)  re- 
minds  me  of  children’s  arguments  that 
38  degenerate  into  a  shouting  contest  of  “It 

22  is!  ...  It  ain’t!”.  This  is  what  you  are 

doing  with  a  contention  that  advertising 
^  “only  increases  the  price  of  the  product 
32  to  the  consumer.” 

52  It  has  been  my  experience  that  news¬ 

papermen,  writers,  reporters  and  editors 
are  among  the  least  informed  about  this 
24  age-old  argument  concerning  the  value  of 

4  advertising. 

I  cannot  understand  how  you  can  look 

upon  the  gentleman’s  allegations  as  any- 
48  thing  but  blasphemy.  For  behind  his 

Wwldy  Editor  .  36  Statement  lies  the  insinuation  that  adver- 
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tisers,  E&P  and  the  majority  of  your  read¬ 
ers  who  earn  their  living  through  advertis¬ 
ing  constitute  a  phony  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  public  .  .  .  that  the  lot  of  us  are 
bloodsuckers  feeding  on  the  stupidity  of 
the  consumer. 

I  disagree  entirely  with  the  statement 
and  the  insinuation,  but  it  is  there,  none¬ 
theless. 

Mark  Fuqua 

Baltimore,  Md. 


MONARCH  ‘FIRSTS’ 

Your  story  about  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une’s  computerized  typesetting  system 
(Dec.  14,  1963)  was  timely  and  provoca¬ 
tive.  Intertype  is  especially  gratifled  that 
Monarch  linecasting  machines  comprise 
part  of  the  installation  which  has  made 
the  system  such  an  outstanding  success. 

Your  account  of  the  Tribune’s  long  tra¬ 
dition  of  field  testing  was  a  splendid  trib¬ 
ute.  It  acknowledges  the  leadership  role 
assumed  by  the  newspaper  in  proving  out 
many  new  devices  and  processes  which  are 
now  widely  in  use.  We  are  proud  that  the 
Monarch  prototype  was  tested  at  the  Trib¬ 
une,  as  stated  in  your  article. 

In  the  interests  of  complete  accuracy, 
however,  credit  for  ordering  the  first  Mon¬ 
arch  production  model  must  go  to  the 
Grand  Forks  Herald.  This  newspaper 
placed  its  order  for  a  Monarch  on  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  new  machine  through  an  AP 
story.  The  Herald  subsequently  received 
the  first  Monarch  off  our  production  line. 

It  is  always  diflUcult  under  circumstances 
like  these  to  establish  who  is  “first”  in  a 
given  category.  In  our  record,  however, 
both  the  South  Bend  Tribune  and  the 
(>rand  Forks  Herald  will  always  be  “first” 
for  their  respective  parts  in  the  Monarch 
success  story! 

Harold  B.  Plaut 

Advertising  Manager, 

Intertvpe  Company, 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

Cat  Fanciers  Elect 
Mrs.  Mary  Blank 

— Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 

• 

Lots  Of 
Nuts  In 
Valley 

— Yuma  (Ariz.)  News-Enterprise 

• 

City  Covered 
By  11  Inches 

— Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald-News 

• 

Sludge  Will  Cling 
To  Council  For  Month 
— Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen- Journal 

• 

Candidate  Jabs 
Henrietta  on 
Bus  Entrance 

— Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle 
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There’s  a  great  deal  going  foryou 
at  Innsbruck  next  week:  a  strong, 
well-trained  and  talented  Ameri¬ 
can  team ...  a  world  of  color  and 
acti  0  n . . .  p  I  u  s  eve  ry  body  a  n  d  every- 
thing  you  need  to  cover  it  all  from 
top  to  bottom.  Ted  Smits,  AP’s 
General  Sports  Editor,  is  goingfor 
you.  Jim  Becker,  our  “human  in¬ 
terest”  specialist... Dick  O’  Regan, 
chief  of  our  bureaus  in  Germany 
...John  Farrow,  our  European 
Sports  Editor  and  many  other 
experienced  AP  staff  writers  — 
they’re  all  going  for  you.  And  to 
complete  your  Winter  Olympics 
picture,  we’ll  have  an  equally 
strong  team  of  AP  photographers 
onthescene.They  include  Robert 
Rider- Rider,  Jim  Pringle,  Hans 
von  Nolde  and  Jean  Jacques 
Levy,  to  give  you  their  best  via 
direct  picture  wire.  Altogether, 
they’ll  be  clicking  off  some 
10,000  pictures,  even  as  our  AP 
reporters  are  sending  you  an  esti¬ 
mated  250,000  words  of  copy 
via  direct  teleprinter  service, 
Innsbruck  to  New  York.  So  get  set 
fora  fast  and  exciting  run  at  Inns¬ 
bruck.  Ride  with  the  winner! 

AP 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


This  is  a  line  of  advertising. 

Its  job  is  to  sell  something  in  the 

world’s  richest  market 

■ 

Chances  are  1  out  of  3  you’ll  see 
it  in  The  New  York  Times. 


Advertisers  last  year  used  133,649,835  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  New  York  newspapers.  The  New  York  Times 
carried  well  over  one-third  of  those  lines.  Its  379r 
share  of  advertising  in  New  York  newspapers  is  an 
all-time  high. 

The  Times  carried  more  advertising  in  1963  than  the 
ne.xt  two  New  York  City  newspapers  combined  . . . 
and  63.19c  more  than  the  second  newspaper,  a  tab¬ 
loid.  It  published  509c  more  advertising  than  all  the 
New  York  evening  newspapers  combined. 

This  is  the  45th  consecutive  year  that  The  Times  has 
been  first  in  advertising  in  New  York. 


It  was  first  in  full-run  retail  (and  department  store) 
advertising;  first  in  financial  (for  the  57th  year);  first 
in  classified  (with  more  than  all  the  other  news¬ 
papers  combined);  first  in  general  (479c  of  the  total). 

Overwhelming  proof  of  The  New  York  Times  ability 
to  help  advertisei’s  of  everj’  size  and  of  every  thing 
sell  in  this  richest  market  of  all. 

Which  is  the  veiy  thing  it  will  help  you  do  in  1964. 

•  •  • 

®l)e  Ntto  Sitne^ 

First  in  advertising  in  your  first  market  for  45  years 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


January  25,  1964 


Studies  of  Labor  Problems 
On  Papers  Voted  at  Tampa 

Technology  and  Job  Disputes, 

Also  Arbitration  to  Be  Probed 


An  agreement  to  organize 
labor -management  fact-finding 
studies  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  was  reached  at  the  meeting 
of  newspapers  and  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  Jan.  20-21  in  Tampa, 
Fla.,  under  auspices  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  studies  will  probe  “the 
impact  of  new  technology  on  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  and  the 
means  of  avoiding  or  resolving 
jurisdictional  disputes,”  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  said.  They  will  also  in¬ 
clude  the  exploration  of  the 
“growing  use  of  voluntary  arbi¬ 
tration.” 

A  sub-committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  Relations  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  will  meet 
with  a  committee  of  union  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  work  out  guide¬ 
lines  for  the  studies,  Jesse  Sim¬ 
ons,  head  of  a  new  division  of 
the  AAA,  said. 

Mr.  Simons,  who  helped  or¬ 
ganize  this  meeting,  also  worked 
in  setting  up  the  first  gathering 
of  newspaper  and  union  execu¬ 
tives  sponsored  by  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In¬ 
stitutions  in  Santa  Barbara, 
last  Sept.  17. 

As  was  the  first  conference, 
the  second  was  private.  No  min¬ 
utes  were  kept.  Clark  Kerr, 
president  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  Sam  Kagel,  San 
Francisco  attorney  and  arbitra¬ 
tor,  presided. 

Those  Present 

Others  present  were  David  L. 
Cole  and  Theodore  W.  Kheel, 
arbitrators. 

From  newspapers  were  David 
R.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette  and  News  Press;  John 
Bogart,  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
^ne;  Thomas  Brennan,  Hearst 
Newspapers;  Peter  Clark,  De¬ 
troit  News;  F.  M,  Dugan,  Cleve- 


mond  Hulsart,  New  York  Times, 
Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  Matt  Meyer,  New  York 
World  Telegram  &  Sun;  Robert 
C.  Millar,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union  and  Journal;  Paul 
Miller,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Eleanor 
McClatchy,  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Sacramento;  Frank  S.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Kansas  City  Star;  Gene 
Robb,  Albany  Times-Union; 
Fred  Rowden,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Bernard  Bidder,  St. 
Paul  Dispatch;  Gerald  W.  Sie- 
gal,  Washington  Post;  Russ 
Stewart,  Chicago  Sun -Times; 
Albert  W.  Spendlove,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  Joyce  A.  Swan, 
Minnea/polis  Star  and  Tribune; 
Roger  P.  Talmadge,  Boston 
HeraJd-Traveler ;  William  Davis 
Taylor,  Boston  Globe;  Theodore 
V.  H.  Vail,  (Cleveland)  Plain 
Dealer,  and  Miles  P.  Patrone, 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Labor 
Relations  Committee. 

Union  representatives  were: 
Elmer  Brown,  and  Joseph  Bai¬ 
ley,  International  Typographical 
Union;  A.  J.  De  Andrade  and 
A.  J.  Rohan,  Printing  Press¬ 
men’s  and  Assistants’  Union  of 
North  America;  James  H. 
Sampson  and  F.  G.  Creamer, 
International  Electrotypers’  and 
Stereotypers’  Union  of  North 
America;  William  J.  Hall  and 
Dan  G.  Streeter,  International 
PhotoEngravers’  Union;  Charles 
A.  Perlik  Jr.,  and  John  W. 
B  1  a  t  z,  American  Newspaper 
Guild;  and  Joseph  Proebenda, 
International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters. 

Mayor  Calls  Meeting 

While  this  meeting  was  in 
session.  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wag¬ 
ner  of  New  York  City  called  the 
city’s  newspaper  publishers  and 
officers  of  10  newspaper  unions 
to  meet  with  him  Feb.  4  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  formation  of  a  labor- 
management  board.  Its  aim 


by  Donald  V.  MeVay,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City. 
Mr.  MeVay  .said  he  had  invited 
the  union  officers  to  meet  with 
the  publishers  last  May. 

“The  purpose  was  to  discuss 
problems  we  face  in  advance 
of  negotiations  for  the  1965  con¬ 
tracts,”  he  said. 


Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  6, 
also  said  he  would  attend  the 
meeting  called  by  the  Mayor. 

“Two  major  problems  are, 
obviously,  automation  and  job 
protection,”  he  said.  “The  ques¬ 
tion  is  are  we  going  to  fight 
forever  in  our  industry  or  sit 
down  and  find  a  solution  that 
meets  the  needs  for  technologi¬ 
cal  advance  and  also  for  job 
protection?” 

Mr.  Powers  said  the  recently 
formed  New.spaper  Unions 
Trade  Council  was  scheduled  to 
meet  Feb.  6. 

Mr.  Powers  also  called  atten- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Birch  Ads’  Response 
‘Overwhelms’  Welch 


land  Plain  Dealer;  William  A.  would  be  to  avert  such  disputes 


Robert  Welch,  president  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  Inc.,  Bel¬ 
mont,  Mass.,  was  “overwhelmed” 
hy  the  response  to  the  news¬ 
paper  “seed”  campaign  asking 
for  funds  for  continuation  of 
the  advertising,  he  said  this 
week. 

The  full  page  ads  placed  in 
10  cities  at  a  cost  of  “between 
$35,000  and  $40,000”  also  offered 
information  on  the  society. 
(E&P,  Dec.  21,  1963,  page  16.) 

Other  ads  are  being  scheduled 
by  the  Daniel  F.  Sullivan  Co., 
Boston  advertising  agency,  and 
interested  individuals  and 
groups  are  paying  for  insertion 
of  the  same  copy  in  local  news¬ 
papers.  No  accurate  count  on 
the  number  of  newspapers  being 
used  was  available. 

As  of  Jan.  17  the  society’s 
headquarters  office  knew  of  25 
ads  that  had  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  ranging  from  weeklies 
of  5,000  up  to  dailies  of  over 
50,000. 

Headed  “The  Time  Has 
Come”,  the  ads  express  the 
belief  President  Kennedy’s  as¬ 
sassination  was  linked  with  a 
Communist  conspiracy  and 
urged  newspaper  readers  to 
oppose  it  by  “learning  and 
spreading  the  truth.” 

Mr.  Welch  said  “the  75  people 
we  have  in  this  office  are  quite 
literally  doing  the  work  of  at 
least  100  people.” 

“And  for  this  reason,”  he 
added,  “we  have  not  kept  and 
simply  would  not  have  accurate 


area,  Mr.  Welch  said  about  70% 
contained  requests  for  free  ma¬ 
terial  about  the  John  Birch 
Society;  about  20%  contained 
orders  either  for  the  $1  intro¬ 
ductory  packet  of  information 
on  the  group  or  the  $5  “special 
packet”  and  about  10%  were 
of  “the  scurrilous  and  hostile 
variety.” 

“The  advertising  is  still  going 
on,”  Mr.  Welch  said.  “This  is 
because  our  members  all  over 
the  country  are  going  ahead  and 
placing  the  advertisements  them¬ 
selves  as  half-page,  three-quar¬ 
ters  page,  or  full  page  insertions 
in  .small  and  middle-sized  local 
newspapers. 

“We  shall  get  tear  sheets 
from  these  papers,  forwarded 
by  our  members  who  placed  the 
advertisements,  in  due  course 
in  many  cases.  But  in  many 
other  cases,  the  members  will 
simply  content  themselves,  by 
mentioning  in  some  letter  to 
some  department  of  this  office 
about  another  matter,  that  they 
did  place  an  ad  in  such  and  such 
a  paper  on  such  and  such  a  date. 
Gathering  and  correlating  that 
scattered  information  would  be 
quite  an  undertaking.” 

The  ads  carry  this  appeal: 

“If  you  agree  with  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  are  willing  to  help  us 
put  this  message  in  as  many 
newspapers  as  possible  across 
our  country,  send  your  contribu¬ 
tion  now.  Make  your  check  out 
to  Special  Advertising  Fund  and 
mail  it  directly  to  The  John 


Dyer  Jr.,  Indianapolis  Star  and  led  to  the  114-day  newspaper  records  of  returns  from  the  Birch  Society,  Belmont,  Mass. 

News;  Walter  K.  Graham,  New  strike  and  shutdown  that  ended  advertising.”  02178.” 

York  News;  Harold  F.  Grum-  last  March  31.  Out  of  one  batch  of  mail  of  The  Sullivan  agency  supplies 

haus,  Chicago  Tribune;  C.  Ray-  The  invitation  was  accepted  600  letters  received  from  one  mats  for  local  insertions. 
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Johnson  Calls  Rowan 
Home  to  Run  USIA 


Washington 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  the  former 
Minneapolis  Tribune  reporter, 
is  President  Johnson’s  choice  to 
be  the  new  director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Serv¬ 
ice. 

_  Mr.  Rowan, 

^  ^  came 

‘  here  from  Hel- 

^  .  sinki  last  week¬ 
ly  I  end,  said  the 

:  President  told 

CiL  him  on  Sunday 

j  he  was  thinkinp 

of  naming;  him 
as  successor  to 
Edward  R.  Mur- 

D  row,  who  under- 

Rowan  . 

went  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  lung  cancer  last  October 
and  found  he  could  not  continue 
fulltime  government  service. 

In  his  post  as  Ambassador  to 
Finland,  Mr.  Rowan  arranged 
a  triumphant  welcome  for  Mr. 
Johnson  when  he  visited  the 
Scandinavian  countries  while 
Vice  President  last  year.  The 
late  President  Kennedy  sent  Mr. 
Rowan,  a  Negro,  to  Helsinki 
from  the  post  of  deputy  assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs. 

‘Superbly  Qualified’ 

M’ith  the  formal  resignation 
of  Mr.  Murrow  announced  this 
week,  President  Johnson  sent 
Mr.  Rowan’s  nomination  for  the 
$21,000-a-year  USIA  post  to  the 
Senate.  He  extolled  Mr.  Rowan’s 
qualifications,  saying: 

“As  a  perceptive  observer  of 
world  affairs,  as  an  effective 
diplomat  and  public  ser\'ant,  as 
a  tireless  worker  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  America’s  position 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  he 
is  superbly  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  Ed  Murrow.  I  am  re¬ 
luctant  to  recall  him  from  his 
important  post  in  Finland,  but 
I  need  him  here.’’ 

As  USIA  chief,  Mr.  Rowan 
will  be  privileged  to  sit  in  meet- 
ingrs  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  Cabinet.  He  will 
be  the  highest-ranking  Negro  in 
the  government. 

Mr.  Rowan  had  a  distin¬ 
guished  career  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  from 
1948  until  he  entered  govern¬ 
ment  service  in  1961.  He  is  a 
native  of  Ravenscroft,  Tenn., 
and  a  naval  officer.  He  studied 
at  Tennessee  State  University, 
Oberlin  College  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  several  books  on  racial  prob¬ 
lems. 


After  his  nomination  for  the 
job,  Mr.  Rowan  said: 

“The  Communists  always  try 
to  be  on  the  offensive  propa¬ 
ganda-wise  but  we  hav'e  a  lot 
going  for  us.  They  are  now  hav¬ 
ing  difficulties  l)oth  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  fiee  world  has  one 
great  advantage  which  ought 
not  to  be  underestimated.  It  is 
the  fact  that  basically  people 
want  to  be  free.  They  want  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  the  other 
freedoms  found  in  the  free 
world.’’ 

USIA  operates  a  worldwide 
network  of  radio  stations,  li¬ 
braries,  and  news  and  film  serv¬ 
ices  geared  to  keep  people  of 
other  countries  informed  of 
U.  S.  events  and  policies.  Its 
budget  exceeds  $100  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  Murrow  went  to  the 
USIA  job,  at  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  request,  from  an  execu¬ 
tive  position  with  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Never  a 
newspaperman,  he  gained  fame 
as  a  newscaster  from  troubled 
areas  of  the  w’orld  before  and 
during  World  War  II.  In  latter 
years  he  was  a  star  in  public 
affairs  programs  on  television. 

Mr.  Murrow  left  Washington 
this  week  for  La  Jolla,  Calif, 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  sun. 
The  President  said  “Good  by, 
and  good  luck.’’ 

Mr.  Murrow  was  credited  with 
achieving  greater  respect  and 
prestige  for  USIA.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  in  a  debate  on  ap¬ 
propriations,  then  Senator  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson  called  it  the 
most  wasteful,  extravagant 
agency  in  the  government. 

Conn  Succeetls  Cope 

San  Angelo,  Tex. 

Fred  Conn,  publisher  and 
president  of  the  Denison  Heraid 
since  1944,  will  move  here  Feb. 
1  to  succeed  the  late  Millard 
Cope  as  publisher  of  the  Stand- 
ard-Thnes  in  the  Harte-Hanks 
group.  Cleo  B.  Crittenden  will 
move  up  from  business  manager 
to  publisher  of  the  Denison  Her¬ 
ald. 

• 

Linage  Up  2%  in  ’63 

Pushed  by  a  10  percent  gain 
for  December,  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  count  in  the  media  rec¬ 
ords  52  cities  measurement  fin¬ 
ished  1963  with  a  2  percent  gain 
over  1962.  General  linage  was 
strong  in  December,  up  13  per¬ 
cent  and  department  store  lin¬ 
age  was  ahead  of  year-ago  fig¬ 
ures  by  14  percent. 


Labor  Studies 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


tion  to  the  dispute  between  the 
publishers’  association  and  the 
pressmen’s  union.  The  pressmen 
have  asserted  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  have  refused  to  sign  the  for¬ 
mal  contract.  The  publishers 
admit  that  no  formal  contract 
has  been  printed  or  signed,  but 
have  l)een  upheld  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  in 
their  contention  that  a  contract 
exists,  and  that  there  is  “credit¬ 
able  evidence’’  that  the  press¬ 
men  agreed  to  withdraw  damage 
and  anti-trust  suits  they  have 
brought  against  the  publishers, 
and  that  there  was  also  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  application  of  retro¬ 
activity  of  pay  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Powers  .said  the  publish¬ 
ers  must  realize  that  if  press¬ 
men  withdrew  the  suits,  some 
other  union  would  immediately 
institute  similar  ones. 

“I  am  toying  with  the  idea 
my.self,’’  he  said. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York,  also  said 
he  would  attend  the  meeting, 
but  that  he  had  “no  confidence 
in  the  Mayor’s  procedures.’’  He 
also  mentioned  the  publishers’ 
dispute  with  the  pressmen. 


Macy  Group  Given 
Thanks  anil  Bonus 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Employes  o  f  Westchester 
County  Publishers  Inc.  with 
sendee  records  of  20  years  or 
longer  receiv'ed  personal  letters 
of  gratitude  for  their  loyalty 
and  cash  bonuses  this  week  in 
special  40th  anniversary  cita¬ 
tions. 

The  recognition  of  the  “loy¬ 
alty  and  sacrifice”  of  the  group 
in  the  newspapers’  “hard,  for¬ 
mative  years”  was  given  by  J. 
Noel  Macy,  board  chairman, 
and  Valentine  E.  Macy  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident. 

The  Westchester  Enterprise, 
begun  four  decades  ago  by  their 
father,  the  late  V.  Everit  Macy, 
has  come  from  sometimes  falter¬ 
ing  beginnings  to  being  “re¬ 
spected,  successful  and  prosper¬ 
ous,”  the  brothers’  letter  stated. 


Weekly  Eilititr  Hit 
With  $40,0OH  Verdict 

Ok  AN*  •GAN,  AVash. 

A  judgment  foi  40,000  was 
returned  by  a  jury  this  week 
against  Ashley  E.  Holden,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Tonaaket 
Tribune,  and  four  other  defend¬ 
ants  in  a  libel  case.  The  trial 
l)egan  Nov.  4,  19(53. 

John  and  Sally  Goldmark 
sued  for  $225,000  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  statements  that  linked 
them  with  Communism  during 
an  election  campaign  in  1962. 
Mr.  Goldmark  was  defeated  for 
re-election  to  the  state  legis¬ 
lature. 

The  jury  held  Mr.  Holden 
liable  for  articles  in  his  news¬ 
paper  and  also  for  a  statement 
in  a  newsletter  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  with  Albert  F.  Canwell 
and  Don  Caron.  The  latter  is 
an  organizer  for  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

During  the  trial  Mr.  Holden 
admitted  he  knew  a  statement 
about  the  time  of  Mrs.  Gold¬ 
mark’s  membership  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  was  in  error  but 
he  claimed  it  wasn’t  up  to  him 
to  change  the  copy  in  the  news¬ 
letter. 

The  jury  disallowed  the  $25,- 
000  claim  made  by  Mrs.  Gold- 
mark,  an  acknowledged  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  party 
from  1935  to  1943. 

• 

New  Morning  Edition 
Set  for  New  Jersey 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  Paterson  Evening  News 
is  preparing  to  add  a  morning 
edition,  to  be  known  as  the 
Morning  News,  within  the  next 
three  weeks. 

The  Morning  News,  with  a 
2:30  a.m.  press  time,  will  be 
distributed  in  all  of  Passaic 
county  and  in  sections  of  Ber¬ 
gen,  Morris  and  Essex  counties. 

Edward  B.  Haines,  general 
manager,  said  initial  circulation 
is  estimated  at  around  25,000 
copies.  The  Evening  News  has 
a  circulation  of  65,000.  The  two 
editions  w'ill  be  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  for  advertising.  An  edi¬ 
torial  staff  is  being  recruited. 

The  Call,  a  morning  paper, 
has  been  in  existence  in  Pater¬ 
son  since  1889.  Its  circulation 
is  around  28,000.  Bids  from 
prospective  purchasers  have 
been  considered  recently 


Rich  Prize  for  Kerr  ^  i. 

rru  n  T  XT  fv,  ^  Political  Editor 

The  George  Jean  Nathan 

Award  of  $4,000  has  been  given  Houston 

to  Walter  Kerr,  drama  critic  The  Houston  Chronicle  is  re- 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  lieving  Everett  Collier  of  some 
7ine,  for  his  book,  “The  Theater  of  his  duties  as  managing  edi- 
in  Spite  of  Itself,”  which  is  a  tor  to  se^e  this  year  as  na- 
collection  of  his  articles.  Mr.  tional  political  editor.  He  will 
Kerr  is  the  first  daily  newspa-  spend  considerable  time  travel- 
per  critic  to  be  so  honored.  ing  and  in  Washington. 
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Student  Copy  Editors  Held  to  Strict  Rules 


T'.p 

COPY  EOiORS  SCHOOL 


By  Henry  Norton 

Wire  Editor,  Wichita  Beacon 


«6NRr  K/ORTON 


Tucson,  Arizona 
Any  dedicated  reporter-writer 
or  beginning  copy-reader  can 
learn  to  improve  news  copy  and 
write  telling  headlines  in  14 
days  of  concentrated  teaching. 

That  is  what  16  desk  men 
from  newsrooms  all  over  the 
country  were  telling  themselves 
at  the  completion  of  the  first 
session  of  the  National  Copy 
Editors’  School  here,  Jan.  18. 

“I’m  absolutely  amazed  at  the 
improvement  every  student  has 
shown,’’  said  Teacher-Slotman 
Emmett  Swisshelm,  assistant 
chief  copy  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 


Teacher-Slotman  H.  R.  Reyn¬ 
olds,  who  supervises  the  Sunday 
Review  pages  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  agreed. 

Said  the  school’s  organizer 
and  Teacher-Slotman  Carl  Rib- 
let  Jr.  after  a  post-graduation 
conference  with  the  other  two 
faculty  members:  “We  have 
found  a  way  of  quickly  teaching 
good  men  how  to  be  good  copy- 
readers.  The  system  works.  And 
the  students  helped  us  develop 
it.  Each  of  the  16  men  who  came 
here  to  learn  was  a  straight-A 
student.  The  improvement  made 
by  each  was  remarkable.’’ 

Mr.  Swisshelm  said  the  men 


who  attended  the  school  had,  in 
his  opinion,  accomplished  in  two 
weeks  what  would  normally  take 
six  months  on  a  working  desk. 

The  school’s  campus-dormi¬ 
tory  was  in  the  Pioneer  Inter¬ 
national  Hotel  in  downtown 
Tucson.  The  classroom  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  three  horseshoe 
desks  and  a  reference-book  table 
in  a  gaudily-decorated  some¬ 
times  cocktail  room  that  had 
as  its  only  music  the  clatter  of 
an  Associated  Press  A-wire 
printer.  The  only  refreshment 
available  was  coffee. 

With  a  couple  of  exceptions, 
the  students  were  experienced 
desk  men  sent  to  the  school  to 
become  better  copyreaders  and 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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COPY  EDITORS 


As  part  of  his  preparation 
for  a  lecture  at  the  Copy  Edi¬ 
tors’  School  at  Tucson,  Arizona, 
recently  J.  Edward  Murray, 
managing  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Republic,  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  half  a  dozen  editors. 

Participants  in  the  survey 
were: 

John  Colburn,  Wichita  Eagle 
<6  Beacon. 

Emmett  Dedmon,  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

William  B.  Dickinson,  Philcz- 
delphia  Bulletin. 

Hugh  A.  Lewis,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner. 

Robert  Notson,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian.  (John  Piper,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  filled  out  the  questionnaire 
and  Mr.  Notson  attached  com¬ 
ment.) 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Indiana¬ 
polis  Star  and  News. 

The  questions  and  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  answers  and  com¬ 
ments  follow: 

1.  WHAT  DO  YOU  LOOK 
FOR  IN  A  COPY  READER? 

Experience?  (5  out  of  6  said 
yes) 

Judgment?  (6  out  of  6  yes) 

Colburn:  “Especially  common 
sense  type.’’ 

Grammar/syntax?  (5  out  of 
6  yes) 

Speed?  (4  out  of  6  yes) 

Colburn:  “Secondary  to  accu¬ 
racy.’’ 

Dedmon;  “Reasonable  speed.” 

Brilliant  heads?  (4  out  of  6 
yes) 

Pulliam:  “Yes,  as  long  as  they 
are  accurate  also.” 

Knowledge  of  libel?  (6  out 
of  6  yes) 

Colburn:  “Not  only  libel  but 
defamation.” 

Pulliam:  “More  of  a  city  desk 
responsibility,  but  helpful.” 

Ability  to  improve  copy?  (5 
out  of  6  yes) 


On  the  Care 


and  Training  of 

Lewis:  “All  of  those  things 
are  important.” 

What  else  do  you  look  for? 

Colburn:  “Copy  editor  should 
regard  himself  as  a  superior 
craftsman  —  the  final  inspec¬ 
tor  —  before  the  product  hits 
the  public.  If  he  is  handling 
wire  copy,  he  should  look  upon 
it  as  raw  material  that  needs 
to  be  assembled  into  the  most 
understandable  story  possible. 
He  should  combine  wire  services 
and  background  whenever  need¬ 
ed.” 

Dickinson:  “Especially  want 
men  who  will  take  responsibility 
—  who  don’t  pass  a  story  they 
don’t  understand,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  fill  in  the  holes, 
and  be  sure  the  unanswered 
questions  are  answered.” 

Pulliam:  “They  should  be  copy 
editors  not  copy  readers  and 
should  be  called  that  if  they  de¬ 
serve  the  title.” 

2.  HAS  THE  JOB  OF  COPY 
READER  CHANGED  IN  THE 
LAST  10  YEARS? 

Yes  (6  out  of  6  yes) 

No  (none) 

IF  SO,  HOW? 

Colburn:  “Too  often  he  has 
not  been  encouraged  to  edit.  On 
too  many  papers  he  is  a  mere 
processor.” 

Dedmon:  “More  judgment, 
less  ‘fixing’  of  writing  and  copy.” 

Dickinson:  “On  our  paper, 
more  responsibility  has  been 
given  them.” 

Lewis:  “Heads  are  easier  to 
write  due  to  abandonment  of 
decks  and  far  less  use  of  bal¬ 
anced  units.” 

Piper:  “To  the  extent  there  is 


greater  reliance  on  the  desks 
to  give  the  head  writer  the  story 
ready  for  the  head.  Little  or  no 
rewrite  on  the  desk.” 

Pulliam:  “The  world  has 
changed  considerably,  so  have 
edition  deadlines,  so  have  news¬ 
papers.” 

3.  IS  IT  TRUE,  AS  SOME 
SAY,  THAT  THE  ART  OF 
COPY  READING  HAS  DE¬ 
TERIORATED  IN  RECENT 
YEARS? 

Yes  (5  out  of  6  yes) 

No  (none) 

Comment: 

Colburn;  “No  one  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  train  people  in 
the  art  of  editing.  It  is  an  art 
to  combine  three  paragraphs 
into  one  without  sacrificing 
meaning  or  accuracy.” 

Dickinson:  “We  have  to  train 
our  own  now.  The  old  pros  who 
can  sit  down  and  do  a  decent 
job  on  any  desk  are  passing 
out.” 

Lewis:  “In  my  opinion  too 
little  actual  copy  editing  and 
cutting  are  left  to  the  copy 
reader.  Probably  due  to  less 
competent  men  on  rim.” 

Piper:  “Hard  to  generalize 
about  this  —  only  as  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  teachers  and  grammar¬ 
ians  have  ‘deteriorated’  if  that 
is  the  word.  Some  of  the  niceties 
of  yesterday  are  glossed  over. 
Perhaps  speedup  —  shortage  of 
help  —  is  partly  to  blame.” 

Pulliam:  “The  art  hasn’t  de¬ 
teriorated  but  the  practice  of  it 
has.” 

4.  WHAT  IS  YOUR  BEST 
SOURCE  OF  GOOD  COPY 
READERS? 


Other  desk  jobs?  (1  out  of 
6  yes) 

Reporter  beats?  (1  out  of  6 
yes) 

General  assignment  berths  ? 
(1  out  of  6  yes) 

OTHER: 

Colburn:  “Train  new  people 
and  instill  in  them  a  pride  for 
copy  editing.” 

Dedmon:  “Smaller  paper 
desks;  our  own  training.” 

Dickinson:  “Other  newspapers 
—  smaller.” 

Piper:  “Smaller  publications 
on  which  editor  does  a  lot  of 
things,  sees  whole  picture. 

Pulliam:  “There  is  none.” 

5.  ARE  YOU  GETTING 
COPY  READERS  FRESH  OUT 
OF  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL? 

Yes  (1  yes) 

No  (5  no) 

COMMENTS: 

Colburn:  “Before  coming  to 
Wichita  (on  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch),  I  took  people  fresh 
out  of  J  school  and  we  trained 
them.  It  was  part  of  an  in¬ 
doctrination  program.  Every 
writer  will  gain  from  copy  desk 
training.” 

6.  WHAT  COPY  READING 
LAPSES  OCCUR  MOST  OF- 
TEN  IN  YOUR  PAPER? 

Wooden  heads?  (6  out  of  6 
yes) 

Unnecessarily  awkward  heads 
even  when  count  is  comfort¬ 
able?  (2  out  of  6  yes) 

Too  many  passive  verbs?  (3 
out  of  6  yes) 

Big  holes  in  copy  where  neces¬ 
sary  facts  and/or  necessary 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Press  Alert 
io  Crisis  m 
Canal  Zone 

By  David  ConHtable 

Gty  Editor,  Punania  American 

Panama,  R.  P. 
The  consensus  of  newsmen  and 
the  reading  public  alike  is  that 
newspapers  played  a  vital  role 
before  and  after  the  events 
which  bepan  on  Thursday,  Jan. 
9,  over  the  raising  of  the  Pana¬ 
manian  flag  in  the  U.S.-con- 
trolled  Canal  Zone. 

Prior  to  the  clashes  between 
Panamanians  and  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  and  civilian  police 
in  the  Zone,  local  newspapers 
carried  extensive  coverage  of 
the  opposition  of  a  hard-core 
group  of  American  Zone  resi¬ 
dents  to  the  flying  of  the  Pana¬ 
ma  flag  on  what  this  group 
considered  U.S.  territory. 

Equal  play  was  given  to  the 
insistence  of  Panamanians  that 
their  flag  should  fly  there  as  an 
admission  of  Panama’s  sover¬ 
eignty  over  that  strip  of  land 
10  miles  wide  and  50  miles  long 
to  which  the  U.S.  acquired  rights 
by  virtue  of  a  treaty  signed  in 
1903,  days  after  Panama  broke 
away  from  Colombia  with  U.S. 
assistance. 

After  the  events  mushroomed 
into  widespread  violence  along 
the  areas  adjoining  the  Canal 
Zone  border,  newspapers  went 
all  out  in  presenting  reports  and 
pictures  showing  what  had  taken 
place.  The  number  of  copies 
printed  for  each  edition  was 
increased  and  people  bought 
them  up,  even  though  they  had 
already  heard  and  seen  much 
of  it  on  radio  and  television. 

Visa  for  Russian 

Cable  dispatches  from  Pana¬ 
ma  and  Washington  brought 
newsmen  from  all  over  the 
world.  Pravda  sent  in  its  cor¬ 
respondent  from  Brazil.  The 
Russian  newsman  had  difficulty 
getting  a  visa,  but  a  cable  to 
Escolastico  Calvo,  the  president 
of  the  Panama  Newsmen’s 
Union,  brought  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Galileo  Solis  and  the  visa 
was  granted. 

Visiting  correspondents  en¬ 
countered  some  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  transportation  at  first  and 
many  hesitated  about  going  into 
the  trouble  spots  because  of  the 
deep  anti-American  feeling 
which  ran  high  during  the  days 
immediately  preceding  the  first 
border  claves. 

Unconfirmed  reports  said  a 


British  newsman  covering  the 
funeral  of  the  first  student  to 
be  killed  in  the  Jan.  9  clashes 
was  almost  choked  to  death  by  a 
small  mob  and  had  to  be  rescued 
by  the  Panamanian  police. 

A  locally-based  correspondent 
also  found  himself  in  hot  water 
as  a  result  of  reports  emanating 
from  Panama.  New  Zealander 
Edward  W.  Scott,  editor  of  the 
Panama  American  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company’s 
correspondent  here,  had  some¬ 
how  given  the  impression  that 
he  favored  the  views  of  Canal 
Zone  residents  on  the  flag  issue 
rather  than  that  of  the  Pana¬ 
manians. 

Lynching  Reported 

But  what  got  him  into  trouble 
was  a  report  to  the  effect  that 
two  Americans  had  been  lynched 
by  Panamanians  in  the  province 
of  Chiriqui.  The  NBC  network 
carried  the  report,  which  later 
proved  to  be  false,  and  the  story 
was  picked  up  by  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  crediting  NBC  and  Scott 
with  the  report. 

Dispatches  reaching  here 
here  aroused  the  ire  of  Pana¬ 
manians,  including  President 
Roberto  F.  Chiari. 

• 

Editor  Transferred 
To  Promotion  Duties 

CLE\’ELAND 

Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has 
announced  the  establishment  of 
a  promotion  and  public  service 
department. 

Russell  W.  Kane,  day  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  and  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Tv  Week,  will  be  promo¬ 
tion  director  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher. 

Alex  Machaskee,  who  has  been 
with  the  Joseph  Guillozet  Co., 
handling  promotion  work,  will 
be  promotion  manger  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  The  Guillozet  com¬ 
pany  has  been  handling  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  newspaper  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  accounts. 

McPherrin  to  Assist 
On  Fairchild  Papers 

John  W.  McPherrin  has  been 
named  special  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  Louis  W.  Fairchild,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Fairchild 
Publications  to  handle  assign¬ 
ments  for  Drug  News  Weekly 
as  well  as  the  other  Fairchild 
business  newspapers. 

He  was  editor  of  American 
Druggist  from  1942  to  1951, 
leaving  to  become  publisher  of 
the  American  magazine,  until 
it  ceased  publication  in  1956. 
Since  then  he  has  been  serving 
newspaper  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  as  a  special  consultant 
on  public  service  publishing. 


Ferger  Heads 
Enquirer, 
Drops  2  Jobs 

Cincinnati 

Roger  H.  Ferger  vras  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  Inc.  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  Jan.  21  but 
he  relinquished  the  positions  of 
publisher  and  editor. 

Charles  W.  Staab,  executive 
vicepresident,  was  given  respon¬ 
sibility  for  corporate  affairs, 
and  Brady  Black,  elected  to  the 
l)oard  by  the  shareholders,  was 
designated  as  vicepresident  and 
editor,  in  full  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  division, 

Mr.  Staab  came  to  the  En¬ 
quirer  34  years  ago  from  the 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner.  Mr. 
Black  left  the  Ashland  (Ky.) 
Independent  in  1940  to  work  on 
the  Enquirer  copy  desk. 

Continuing  as  chief  executive 
officer,  Mr.  Ferger  made  these 
appointments: 

Stanley  Ferger,  vicepresident¬ 
advertising. 

Fred  J.  Barnes,  vicepresident- 
finance. 

A.  Robert  Oehler,  v'icepresi- 
dent-circulation. 

H.  E.  Drafahl,  vicepresident- 
production. 

Lawrence  Nash,  assistant 
business  manager. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  were: 
Roger  Ferger,  Carl  M.  Jacobs, 
Harold  R.  LeBlond,  William  L. 
McGrath,  James  D.  Shouse, 
Bernard  Towmsend,  and  Mr. 
Staab. 

Mr.  Townsend  is  financial 
vicepresident  of  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company,  Mr.  Shouse  is 
chairman  of  Crosley  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  and  Mr.  LeBlond 
is  president  of  Cleveland  Auto¬ 
matic  Machine  Co.  Mr.  Jacobs 
is  counsel  for  the  Enquirer. 

Record  Earnings 

The  board  voted  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  30  cents 
a  share,  payable  March  27.  Mr. 
Ferger’s  report  for  fiscal  1963 
showed  record  earnings  of  $1,- 
430,324  on  income  of  $18,733,- 
795.  With  income  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  amount  in  1961, 
the  company  showed  a  profit  of 
$975,113. 

Mr.  Ferger  noted  that  the 
gain  of  $210,720  in  net  earnings 
W  1963,  over  1962,  could  be 
attributed  to  the  management 
team’s  accomplishment  in  sur¬ 
mounting  the  rising  costs  of  do¬ 
ing  business.  A  price  raise  to 
10c  a  copy  was  put  into  effect, 
with  a  circulation  loss  of  only 
4%  daily.  A  2.6%  drop  on  Sun¬ 
day,  he  said,  “reflect^  faintly 


the  withdrawal  in  1962  of  the 
financially  unrewarding  televi¬ 
sion  magazine.” 

The  investment  of  $300,000  in 
mailroom  equipment  was  well 
spent,  Mr.  Ferger  commented. 
Likewise,  conversion  to  super- 
matic  casting  machinery  in  the 
stereotype  shop  heli)ed  to  im- 
prov’e  efficiency. 

At  Sept.  30,  1963,  it  was 
stated,  457,344  shares  (840,360 
outstanding)  were  deposited  in 
the  voting  trust  agreement 
which  runs  to  July  31,  1964. 

Weir  Wins  ’63 
Rodgers  Award 

Washington 

Frank  A.  Weir,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  won  a  first  prize  of 
$1,500  in  the  1963  Ted  V.  Rodg¬ 
ers  Journalism  Award  for  arti¬ 
cles  on  transportation  problems 
and  the  steps  being  taken  to 
correct  them. 

John  C.  O’Brien,  chief  of  the 
Inquirer’s  Washington  bureau, 
accepted  the  award  and  a  plaque 
Jan.  15  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Weir 
who  is  in  England. 

The  aw'ards  are  sponsored  by 
the  American  Trucking  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation  and  Trailmobile 
Inc. 

First  place  in  the  magazine 
category  was  given  to  Andrew 
Hamilton,  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly,  for  an  article  on  the 
Washington  transit  problems 
and  their  relationship  to  the 
shape  of  cities  throughout  the 
nation. 

WBBM-tv  in  Chicago  won 
first  place  in  the  broadcasting 
category  for  a  series,  “The 
Strangling  City,”  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  broaden  knowledge  of 
mass  transit  problems. 

In  the  newspaper  category 
second  place  went  to  Joseph 
Foote,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulle¬ 
tin;  third  place  to  Ken  Barnette, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

A  special  award  of  $500  was 
given  to  Martha  Cleveland  and 
JeriljTi  Ellis  of  the  Lloyd  Holli¬ 
ster  Publications  of  Wilmette, 
Ill. 

• 

’Round  the  World 

Lester  Zwick,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Boston  Record 
American  and  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser,  took  off  from  Kennedy 
Airport  in  New  York  Jan.  17 
on  a  world  trip  he  won  in  a 
promotion  competition  among 
Hearst  Newspapers.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Zwick  were  awarded  the 
trip  for  having  produced  the 
best  campaign  in  connection 
with  the  ’Round  the  World  Air¬ 
lines  Junior  Diplomat  Holiday 
in  Australia  last  year. 
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VTalkie-tv 
Lets  Camera 
Roam  Freely 

Television  newsmen  won  their 
'  fr^om  from  cumbersome  wire 
coils  this  week,  thanks  to  a 
walkie-teevee  pack. 

First  to  be  demonstrated  pub¬ 
licly  was  the  Newschief,  de¬ 
veloped  by  Sylvania  Electric 
Products  Inc.  in  collaboration 
with  news  executives  and  en¬ 
gineers  of  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co. 

Similar  lightweight  transmit¬ 
ting  stations  were  knowm  to  be 
under  testing  by  the  other  net¬ 
works  for  i)ossible  use  by  the 
time  of  the  national  political 
,  conventions. 

I  Watching  the  performance  of 
the  Newschief  before  a  group  of 
newsmen  in  Central  Park  on 
Monday,  ABC  news  directors 
said  they  looked  for  unusual  on- 
the-spot  coverage  of  events  at 
Innsbruck,  beginning  Jan.  29. 


Weighs  Only  30  Pounds 

The  30-pound,  cordless,  bat¬ 
tery-powered  transmitter,  fitted 
to  a  harness  on  a  man’s  back, 
pnables  the  photographer  to 
move  around  without  limitation 
and  shoot  pictures  that  can  be 
'  transmitted  back  over  a  mile  to 
a  broadcast  unit. 

The  picture  signals  can  be 
sent  out  simultaneously  to  net¬ 
work  outlets  or  taped  for  later 
broadcast  from  any  point. 

In  the  demonstration  super¬ 
vised  by  Sylvania  and  General 
Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp. 
personnel,  the  Newschief  re¬ 
layed  pictures  from  outdoors 
with  full  definition  and  met 
critical  standards  also  when  it 
worked  from  accompanying 
floodlights  or  in  natural  light  in 
a  dimly-lit  restaurant. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  the  for¬ 
mer  White  House  press  secre¬ 
tary  who  is  a  top-level  executive 
of  ABC-Paramount,  was  moved 
to  remark  that  the  compact 
transmitter  would  be  ideal  for 
catching  scenes  on  the  floor  of 
the  presidential  nominating  con¬ 
ventions  this  summer.  Now,  he 
noted,  the  camera  will  be  just 
as  mobile  as  the  walkie-talkie, 
or  the  newspaper  reporter  wdth 
pencil  and  notebook. 

Courtroom  Use  Seen 

Veteran  news  photographers 
viewed  the  invention  as  a  new 
weapon  to  beat  down  the  judges’ 
arguments  that  pictures 
shouldn’t  be  allowed  in  court- 
,  rooms  because  the  television 
cords  and  paraphernalia  destroy 
decorum. 
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The  camera,  a  modification  of 
Sylvania’s  800  line  closed  cir¬ 
cuit  television  camera,  measures 
3  by  4  by  8  inches  and  weighs 
about  five  pounds  including  lens 
and  view  finder.  The  camera  has 
been  modified  to  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  broadcasting  information 
for  ABC.  It  is  connected  to  the 
lightweight  back- pack,  which 
houses  plug-in  modules,  a  com¬ 
plete  synchronizing  generator, 
video  amplifiers,  sound  ampli¬ 
fiers,  and  a  video  and  sound 
transmitter. 

Newschief’s  transmitter  em¬ 
ploys  frequency  modulation  and 
operates  in  the  2,000  megacycle 
band.  It  develops  about  1  watt 
of  power  output  into  an  omni¬ 
directional  antenna  which  is 
mounted  on  top  of  a  two-foot 
mast  protruding  from  the  top  of 
the  back-pack  and  permits  re¬ 
ception  from  any  direction. 
Printed  circuit  Iwards  are  used 
throughout. 

A  rechargeable  nickel  cadmium 
battery  is  used  to  power  the 
Newschief.  The  battery,  which 
weighs  6*/4  pounds,  can  supply 
power  for  approximately  one 
hour.  A  new  battery  may  be 
substituted  during  operation 
without  loss  of  the  signal. 

• 

For  ‘Yellow  Pages’ 

The  appointment  of  Frederic 
F.  Stevenson  as  senior  consult¬ 
ant  was  announced  by  Wahl- 
strom  &  Co.,  Inc.  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  an  advertising  agency 
specializing  in  national  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Yellow  Pages.  Mr. 
Stevenson  recently  retired  as  a 
vicepresident  of  Parade. 
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A  WALKIE-TEEVEE,  developed  by 
Sylvania  Electric  Products  Co.,  will 
be  used  by  ABC  cameramen  in 
covering  the  Winter  Olympics  in 
Austria.  The  News  chief  is  cord¬ 
less,  weighs  30  pounds,  and  can 
send  video  and  audio  signals  up  to 
one  mile. 


Movie  Producer 
Hits  Ad  Censors 

When  William  Rowland,  inde¬ 
pendent  movie  producer,  con¬ 
ferred  with  theater  representa¬ 
tives  in  New  York  this  week  he 
lashed  out  at  newspaper  censor¬ 
ship  of  film  ads. 

He  called  for  “a  show  of  guts 
against  the  little  dictators  be¬ 
hind  a  desk.” 

Mr.  Rowland  is  soon  to  release 
his  film,  “The  Secret  of  Nina 
Duprez.”  He  claimed  that 
Supreme  Court  decisions  against 
censorship  apply  to  motion  pic¬ 
ture  advertising  “as  long  as 
our  ads  do  not  breach  the 
canons  of  morality  and  good 
taste.” 

“It’s  high  time,”  he  said, 
“someone  went  to  bat  with  the 
newspapers  over  our  adver¬ 
tising.  You  don’t  have  to  sur¬ 
render  to  censorship.” 

• 

Working  for  Senator 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Daniel  P.  Doherty,  29,  has 
resigned  as  manager  of  the 
Cheyenne  bureau  of  United 
Press  International  to  become 
press  aide  to  Sen.  Gale  McGee, 
D-Wyo. 


J.  E.  Person  Retires; 

53  Years  in  Bnsiness 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

John  E.  Person  has  retired 
after  53  years  with  the  Wil¬ 
liamsport  Sun-Gazette.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  in  1936  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  in  January, 
1963,  when  his  son,  John  E. 
Person  Jr.,  was  named  presi¬ 
dent.  He  continues  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board. 

After  leaving  Lehigh  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1910,  he  joined  the  staff 
as  a  reporter,  became  city  edi¬ 
tor  in  1913  and  editor  in  1919, 
a  position  held  by  his  father  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1912. 

Mr.  Person  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  of  the  Pennsylvania  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

• 

Buchholz  Quits  Paper 
For  Agency  PR  Post 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Horst  G.  Buchholz,  former 
business  editor  of  the  San  Juan 
Star,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  and  pub¬ 
licity  for  Young  &  Rubicam 
Puerto  Rico  Inc. 

Mr.  Buchholz,  35,  a  former 
Associated  Press  staffer  in  Eti- 
rope  and  the  U.  S.  (1951-1969), 
came  to  Puerto  Rico  4%  years 
ago  as  night  news  editor  of  the 
Star.  He  became  business  edi¬ 
tor  in  March,  1963. 
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Indiana  Region  Gets 
Chi  Tribune  ‘Weekly’ 


Chicago 

Distribution  of  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
which  has  its  own  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  staffs 
began  in  three  Northwest  In¬ 
diana  counties  and  the  Calumet 
(Illinois)  area  on  Jan.  23. 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  who  has  supervised 
plans  for  the  weekly-on-Thurs- 
days  section  to  be  known  as  the 
Northwest  Indiana-Calumet  sec¬ 
tion,  since  early  in  1963,  said 
its  purpose  is  to  provide  broader 
and  more  intensive  news  cover¬ 
age,  with  more  “hard”  news  and 
a  separate  women’s  and  sports 
section. 

The  new  issue  is  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  Tribune’s  neigh¬ 
borhood  news  section  which  is 
distributed  with  the  full-run 
paper  on  Thursday  and  Sunday 
in  the  Gary-Hammond  (Ind.) 
area. 

The  section  has  a  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  makeup  than  the  parent 
paper  —  a  horizontal  format, 
with  spread  heads  set  flush  left. 
Picture  coverage  will  be  exten¬ 
sive. 

The  35,000  readers  who  regu¬ 
larly  purchase  the  Tribune  are 
receiving  the  new  section  as  a 
part  of  their  Thursday  paper. 
In  addition,  a  distribution  of 
35,000  copies  of  the  section  will 
be  made  to  other  homes  in  the 
area  on  a  controlled  circulation 
basis. 

Reaches  10  Communities 


Diane  McShane  is  handling 
women’s  news  and  features  and 
Harold  Albert  will  write  a  local 
sports  column  as  well  as  editing 
the  sports  pages.  Albert,  on  the 
Trib  sports  staff  six  years,  for¬ 
merly  worked  on  papers  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Mr.  Sotir,  with  the  Tribune 
since  1961,  started  with  the 
Monticello  (la.)  Express,  work¬ 
ing  up  to  news  editor.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Shane  has  been  a  reporter  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Tribune 
society  section. 

General  assignment  reporters 
are  Dennis  J.  Gosselin,  David 
Beal,  Tom  Connor  and  Williams 
Gaines.  Beal  is  from  the  Trib’s 
neighborhood  news  department 
in  Chicago,  Gosselin,  Connor  and 
Gaines  have  been  Northwest 
Indiana-Calumet  area  reporters 
for  the  neighborhood  news  sec¬ 
tion.  Connor  is  20-year  Trib 
veteran. 

Philip  Brennan  will  handle 
photographic  assignments. 

Offices  have  been  established 
at  5100  W.  Fifth  av.,  Gary,  ap¬ 
proximately  35  miles  from  the 
Tribune  in  Chicago. 

Ad(t  By  Railroad 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  said  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  the  news/ad  ratio  will 
run  about  65  percent  news,  35 
percent  ads.  This  was  the  ap¬ 
proximate  division  in  the  first 
16-page  issue. 

Messenger  service  and  the 


EDITOR  o(  Northwest  Indiana- 
Calumet  section  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  is  Carl  Sotir,  above. 


Chicago,  South  Shore  and  South 
Bend  Railroad  will  deliver  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  to  the  Tribune 
in  Chicago  and  the  Tribune’s 
telephone  transcribing  equip¬ 
ment  adjacent  to  the  city  room 
will  handle  news  copy. 

In  addition,  the  Gary  office 
will  have  a  Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service  installation  en¬ 
abling  the  Gary  news  staff  to 
transmit  news  of  nation  and 
statewide  interest  to  CTPS  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  said  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  new 
section  intends  to  report  North¬ 
west  Indiana-Calumet  politics, 
civic  affairs,  crime  and  major 
stories  in  depth. 

From  the  politics  angle,  he 
said,  the  section  will  provide  “a 
new  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
current  and  developing  news  in 
this  area.” 


Among  the  larger  communi¬ 
ties  the  special  issue  will  reach 
are  Gary,  Hammond,  East  Chi¬ 
cago,  Michigan  City,  La  Porte, 
Valparaiso,  Highland  and  Muns¬ 
ter,  all  in  Indiana,  and  Calumet 
City  and  Lansing  in  Illinois. 

Special  advertising  rates 
bas^  on  the  local  circulation 
will  apply  with  contract  rates 
starting  at  $3.50  per  column 
inch  and  scaling  down  to  $2.52 
per  column  inch.  Contract  rates 
will  be  for  retailers  using  500 
lines  or  more  within  one  year. 

A  brochure  announcing  the 
section  said  the  Northwest  In¬ 
diana-Calumet  region  has  “70,- 
000  key  families — people  of  low- 
middle  to  high  incomes  and 
where  more  than  800,000  per¬ 
sons  live,  work  and  do  most  of 
their  shopping.” 

Carl  Sotir,  editor  of  the  sec¬ 
tion,  directs  a  staff  of  general 
assignment  reporters,  some  of 
whom  have  covered  the  area  for 
the  Tribune  for  many  years. 


Star-Bulletin  Co.  Sells 
Hilo  Paper  to  Reynolds 


Honolulu 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  Inc. 
this  week  sold  the  Hilo  Tribune- 
Herald  to  Donald  W.  Reynolds 
for  a  price  “in  excess  of  $1  mil¬ 
lion.” 

Mr.  Reynolds,  who  owns  a 
group  of  14  newspapers  and  sev¬ 
eral  broadcasting  stations  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  makes  his 
headquarters  for  the  Donrey 
Media  Group  at  Las  Vegas,  Ne¬ 
vada.  He  said  he  plans  to  spend 
a  substantial  portion  of  each 
year  in  Hilo  but  he  did  not  con¬ 
template  any  changes  in  the 
personnel  on  the  newspaper. 

The  Tribune  -  Herald,  with 
Senator  W.  H.  Hill  as  publisher, 
has  an  evening  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  10,000 
copies.  It  dates  back  to  1895. 


The  Hilo  newspaper  was  one 
of  the  Star-Bulletin  properties 
which  were  acquired  early  in 
1962  by  a  local  syndicate  of 
business  men  headed  by  Chinn 
Ho  and  Alexander  S.  Atherton. 
They  announced  at  the  time  of 
the  $11  million  transaction  that 
certain  assets  of  the  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  Inc.  would  be  sold  to  en¬ 
hance  the  financial  stability  of 
the  parent  company. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
newspaper  broker  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Star-Bulletin,  negotiated  the 
Hilo  sale.  Mr.  Manno  also  ar¬ 
ranged  the  1962  acquisition  by 
the  Chinn  Ho  group  from  the 
Farrington  Estates. 

In  presenting  his  offer  to  buy 
the  Hilo  Tribune-Herald,  Mr. 


Reynolds  said  his  group  wag  in¬ 
terested  in  non  -  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Hil.,  is  the  only 
daily  in  Hawaii  wliich  falls  into 
that  category. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  a  giaduate  of 
the  University  t)f  Missouri  in 
1927,  l)egan  his  career  as  an 
advertising  sale.sinan  on  the 
Amlin  (Tex.)  American  States¬ 
man.  Before  starting  to  build  his 
group  he  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
News. 

He  noted  that  he  had  been  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Hawaii  and 
was  interested  in  the  developing 
areas  of  the  U.S.  A  year  ago 
he  took  a  look  at  some  newspa¬ 
per  properties  in  -Australia  but 
decided  not  to  buy  any  of  the 
ones  offered  to  him. 

.Atherton  Now  President 

Changes  in  the  executive  staff 
of  the  Star-Bulletin  also  were 
made  at  the  board  meeting.  Mr. 
Atherton  was  elected  president, 
succeeding  Chinn  Ho  of  the 
Capital  Investment  Co.,  who  be¬ 
came  chairman.  Porter  Dickin¬ 
son  continues  as  publisher. 

It  w'as  revealed  that  an  un¬ 
derstanding  had  been  reached 
between  the  Atherton  family 
and  the  investment  company 
that  there  will  be  no  sale  of  the 
Star-Bulletin.  The  two  groups 
maintain  a  majority  interest  in 
the  company. 

This  announcement  was 
pointed  toward  the  disclosure  a 
week  ago  that  the  Copley  Press 
of  California  and  Illinois  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  34  percent  stock  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Advertiser  Co.  The 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  of  which 
Thurston  Twigg-Smith  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  a  partner  with  the 
Star-Bulletin  in  Hawaii  News¬ 
paper  Agency  Inc.,  which  pro¬ 
duces  and  sells  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers.  On  the  editorial  side,  the 
morning  Advertiser  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  Star-Bulletin  are  separate. 

• 

Myron  Walden  Retires 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Myron  S.  Walden  has  retired 
as  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Pawtucket  Times  after 
35  years  on  the  newspaper  and 
a  working  lifetime  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business.  On  the  side,  he 
at  one  time  wrote  gag  lines  for 
several  syndicated  cartoonists 
and  over  the  years  has  written 
and  sold  at  least  a  dozen  “short, 
short  stories,” 

• 

Retail  Copy  Service 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Laura  M.  Stover  has 
been  named  head  of  the  newly 
formed  copy  service  department 
for  retail  advertising  at  the 
Patriot-News  Newspapers,  Miss 
Stover  was  previously  engaged 
in  radio  advertising. 
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print  or  tv  Spot? 
Newspaper  Ad  Wins 


Matchinp  television  vie\ying 
with  newspaper  reading,  this  is 
what  Belden  Associates  of 
Dallas  found: 

Far  more  adult  consumers 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  advertiser’s  message 
on  a  page  of  display  advertising 
in  a  newspaper  than  to  his  mes¬ 
sage  during  a  station  break 
commercial  on  tv. 

.Media  buyers  and  other  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  personnel  were 
given  a  look  into  this  unique 
survey  this  week  in  New  York. 

The  research  was  undertaken 
for  52  members  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
covering  46  markets  —  43  in 
Texas  and  3  in  Louisiana. 

The  Major  Findings 

Joe  Belden,  president  of  Bel¬ 
den  Associates,  marketing  and 
political  research  organization, 
said  the  study  developed  a  wide 
array  of  new  data,  all  of  it  com¬ 
parable,  on  the  opportunity  for 
exposure  to  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  and  television. 

These  are  some  of  the  major 
findings: 

•  About  2  out  of  every  10 
adults  (17%)  are  exposed  to 
the  tv  commercials  during  the 
average  station  break  time 
period  through  the  day;  10% 
before  noon;  28%  during  prime 
time  from  6:30  to  9  p.m. 

•  More  than  5  out  of  every 
10  adults  (54%)  are  exposed  to 
the  average  new’spaper  page 
with  display  advertising. 

•  45%  of  all  adults  missed  by 
tv  on  a  given  day,  are  available 
for  exposure  only  through  news¬ 
paper  display  ad  pages  while 
just  18%  of  those  missed  by 
the  newspaper  are  available  for 
exposure  only  through  tv  sta¬ 
tion  break  commerrials. 

•  The  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  average,  or  typical 
newspaper  ad  page  increases  as 
income  increases  —  while  the 
tendency  is  the  opposite  for 
television;  that  is,  the  largest 
audience  per  station  break  is 
among  the  lowest  incomes. 

•  Belden  Associates  also  put 
together  a  group  they  call 
“prime  consumers,”  homes  that 
are  headed  by  a  person  under 
age  55  and  in  addition  have  one 
or  more  children  under  20  and 
an  income  of  $5000  or  more. 
Among  these  prime  consumers 
there  is  above  average  exposure 
per  newspaper  ad  page,  and  be¬ 
low  average  exposure  per  sta¬ 
tion  break  time  period. 

“The  unique  quality  of  the 
TDNA  study,”  Mr.  Belden  said, 

18  the  fact  that  we  interview^ed 
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the  same  people  twice  —  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  which  made  it 
possible  to  obtain  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  new’.spaper  read¬ 
ing,  followed  by  a  telephone  in¬ 
terview*  to  obtain  exposure  to 
station  breaks  using  practically 
a  coincidental  technique. 


to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  were  in  the  room  with  a 
tv  set  on  during  the  station 
break  commercials. 

9  of  10  Read  a  Paper 

Some  of  the  other  findings  of 
the  study  show  that: 

•  9  out  of  every  10  adults 
read  a  daily  newspaper  and 
have  tv  sets  in  their  homes. 

•  Of  the  9  adults  who  have  tv 
sets,  about  6  are  at  home,  on 
the  average,  during  the  evening 
tv  viewing  time  (6:30  p.m.  — 
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“This  double  interview  is  the 
key  to  the  comparable  analy.ses 
of  newspaper  reading  and  tele¬ 
vision  viewing.  Since  the  .same 
people  are  used  for  both  meas¬ 
urements  there  is  no  question 
about  the  comparability  of  the 
samples.  To  our  knowledge,  no 
other  study  of  this  kind  has 
been  done  on  such  a  wide  scale. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  our 
findings  have  significance  of  na¬ 
tional  importance  to  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

Belden  researchers  selected 
these  levels  to  define  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  exposure  to  adver¬ 
tising: 

For  newspapers  —  a  person 
has  an  opportxmity  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  newspaper  advertising 
when  he  looks  at  a  page  with 
display  advertising. 

For  television  —  a  person  has 
an  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to 
television  advertising  when  he 
is  in  a  room  with  a  tv  set  on 
during  the  showing  of  commer¬ 
cials. 

“In  short,”  Mr.  Belden  ex¬ 
plained,  “our  study  was  boiled 
down  to  the  most  common  de¬ 
nominator  for  advertising  in  the 
two  media  —  the  newspaper 
page  vs.  the  tv  station  break.” 

The  64-page  study  report  is 
based  on  1,154  interviews  with 
adults  in  46  cities  —  heads  of 
households  in  homes  with  tele¬ 
phones  —  which  were  made  last 
spring. 

The  interviews  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  two  parts:  A  personal 
interview  in  the  home  —  in 
which  the  respondent  went 
through  the  paper  page-by- 
page,  indicating  those  pages 
where  he  or  she  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  exposed  to  display 
advertising — to  determine  news¬ 
paper  reading  experiences. 

Then  a  second  interview  was 
made  by  telephone  with  the 
same  persons,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  a  station  break  time  seg¬ 
ment,  throughout  the  day  — 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  — 


9:00  p.m.)  and  about  3  are  away 
from  home. 

•  Of  the  6  adults  at  home 
during  the  period  6:30  p.m.  to 
9:00  p.m.  only  3  (28%)  are  in 
the  room  with  the  tv  set  on 
during  at  least  part  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  break  commercials. 

•  Of  the  9  adults  who  read  a 
daily  newspaper  8  of  them  read 
a  paper  on  the  average  week¬ 
day. 

•  Of  the  8  adults  who  read 
the  newspaper  more  than  5 
(54%)  of  them  are  exposed  to 
the  average  page  with  display 
advertising. 

“Naturally,  this  does  not  mean 
that  those  3  persons  who  were 
in  the  room  with  the  tv  set  on 
during  the  station  break  com¬ 
mercials  all  listened  to  the  com¬ 
mercials,  any  more  than  it 
means  that  the  5  out  of  every  8 
adults  who  are  exposed  to  the 
newspaper  page  with  display 
ads  all  read  those  ads,”  Mr. 
Belden  said. 

“The  study,”  he  added,  “dem¬ 
onstrates  an  opportunity.” 

From  that  point  on,  Mr.  Bel¬ 
den  said,  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  medium,  the  advertisement 
itself,  and  the  techniques  of  the 
advertising  utilized,  take  over, 
“in  combination  with  the 
medium,  of  course.” 

Tliose  Who  Were  IVfisAed 

What  about  the  people  who 
were  missed  by  television? 
Could  they  have  been  reached 
by  newspaper  display  advertis¬ 
ing? 

“Since  the  same  people  were 
interviewed  about  their  news¬ 
paper  and  television  exposure, 
this  unique  analysis  has  been 
possible,”  Mr.  Belden  explained. 

He  said  that  among  the  adult 
consumers  missed  completely  by 
television,  about  4  out  of  10 
(45%)  are  exposed  to  the  typi¬ 
cal  display  ad  page  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“A  comparable  analysis  also 
was  made  in  the  other  direction 
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—  how  many  people  who  were 
missed  by  the  newspaper  could 
have  been  reached  by  tele¬ 
vision,”  Mr.  Belden  said. 

Among  this  group  (about  1 
out  of  5  people)  about  2  out  of 
10  (18%)  are  exposed  to  the 
typical  television  station  break, 
Mr.  Belden  said. 

Levels  of  (lumparisun 

In  preparing  plans  for  the 
project,  Mr.  Belden  said  the 
major  problem  was  to  select 
levels  at  which  to  compare 
newspaper  vs.  television  ex¬ 
posure.  In  the  levels  finally 
chosen  to  define  the  opportunity 
for  exposure  to  advertising,  Bel¬ 
den  Associates  omitted  from 
consideration  newspaper  pages 
that  do  not  carry*  display  adver¬ 
tising  —  such  as  front  i)ages 
and  editorial  pages.  Any  page 
that  carried  any  type  of  display 
advertising  was  used  for  the  ex¬ 
posure  test. 

In  the  television  measurement 
Belden’s  staff  used  station 
breaks  as  the  advertising-carry¬ 
ing  time  period  to  be  measured. 

“The  station  break,”  said  Mr. 
Belden,  “is  a  definite  time  seg¬ 
ment  that  can  be  identified  by 
the  respondent.” 

“Of  course,”  he  added,  “com¬ 
mercials  also  appear  on  the 
screen  during  other  time  seg¬ 
ments  —  in  the  middle  of  a  pro¬ 
gram,  not  during  the  station 
break  at  the  hour  or  half-hour; 
these  other  segments  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  identify  as  commercial¬ 
carrying  entities  to  which  ex¬ 
posure  may  be  properly  meas¬ 
ured,  and  they  were  therefore 
not  used.” 

Lommon  Denominator 

“What  we  have  done,”  Mr. 
Belden  said,  “is  use  the  most 
common  denominator  available 
for  measurement  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  exposure  on  both 
media. 

“There  are  other  levels,  of 
course,  but  they  are  affected  by 
the  quality  of  the  advertising  as 
well  as  the  performance  of  the 
media.  It  is  the  newspaper’s  job 
to  get  the  reader  to  the  page 
where  the  advertiser’s  message 
is.  It  is  then  the  task  of  the 
advertising  to  communicate  to 
the  reader. 

“The  same  thing  is  true  on 
television.  Television  can  only 
offer  to  get  the  person  in  the 
room  with  the  television  set  on 
during  the  commercial  message. 
It  is  then  up  to  the  advertising 
to  communicate  the  advertiser’s 
message  to  the  viewer.” 

John  H.  Murphy,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Texas  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  said  of  the 
research  study: 

“The  nature  of  television  is 
such  that  an  advertiser’s  mes¬ 
sage,  as  it  passes  on  the  screen 
of  the  set,  must  coincide  with 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Newspaper  vs.  tv 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


the  attention  of  the  viewer  at 
the  same  moment  or  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  exposure  is  lost. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  news¬ 
paper,  with  its  pages  containing 
display  ads,  can  be  read  at  any 
time  and  as  many  times  as  the 
reader  chooses.” 

A  22-minute  slide  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  .survey  find¬ 
ings  as  reported  here  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  advertising  agency 
people  this  week  in  New  York. 

The  Branham  Co.,  and  the 
Texas  Daily  Press  League,  the 
two  newspaper  representative 
firms  to  team  up  with  the  52 
members  of  the  TDNA  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  survey,  sponsored  the 
engagement.  Besides  a  large 
turnout  of  agency  guests,  many 
advertising  executives  from  the 
sponsoring  newspapers  were 
present. 

• 

NashviUe  Paper 
Lowers  Comics 
Rates  12%  to  40% 

In  a  move  designed  to  attract 
more  advertisers  to  Sunday 
comics  pages,  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  (circ.  298,237)  has 
lowered  rates  and  added  two 
new  contract  brackets.  The 
changes  are  effective  March  1. 

James  H.  Armistead,  vice- 
president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  said  the  new  rates  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  old  ones  range 
from  12%  to  40%  lower. 

Cost  for  a  full  page,  he  said, 
is  reduced  from  $1,370  to  $867 
at  the  one  time  rate  and  at  the 
52-time  contract  rate  a  full  page 
costs  $694  as  against  $1,175. 

Among  the  rate  card  changes 
are  additions  of  a  3-time,  and 
39-time  contract  bracket  to  the 
conventional  6,  13,  26  and  52- 
time  brackets,  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  14-line  strip  unit. 

The  new  rates  apply  to  color 
and  black  and  white  and  there 
is  no  rate  differential  between 
national  and  retail  advertisers. 
“This  move,”  Mr.  Armistead  de¬ 
clared,  “permits  us  to  test  ad¬ 
vertisers’  reaction  to  a  one-rate 
structure.” 

The  Tennessean  is  repre¬ 
sented  nationally  by  the  Bran¬ 
ham  Co. 

• 

2  Papers  Name  B-K 

The  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Trib¬ 
une-Review  and  the  Butler  (Pa.) 
Eagle  have  appointed  Bottinelli- 
Kimball  Inc.  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  effective 
Feb.  1. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  CLINIC 

Are  Newspapers  ‘IN’ 
With  Teen  Agers? 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

Advertising  Manager,  New  York  Post 


What  are  newspapers  doing 
about  the  teen  age  market? 

Teenagers,  who  number  19.4 
million,  last  year  spent  an  esti¬ 
mated  $11  billion  of  their  own 
money.  According  to  a  rundown 
on  this  lu.sh  market  in  the 
Deceml)er  issue  of  the  American 
Salesman,  teens  will  number  27 
million  by  1970  and  will  be 
spending  some  $18  billion  for 
life’s  little  luxuries. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  teeners 
rarely  have  to  pay  rent  or  buy 
groceries.  Teen  age  boys  with 
their  dollars  mainly  for  food, 
sports,  dates,  movies,  records,  in 
that  order,  while  the  girls  go  for 
clothing,  jewelry,  movies  and 
records,  school  supplies  and 
reading  material.  Co.smetics 
must  certainly  enter  that  pic¬ 
ture,  too. 

Their  Day 

Saturday  seems  to  be  “Teen 
Age  Day”  for  most  of  the  news¬ 
papers  which  have  singled  out 
teen  agers  for  special  editorial 
attention.  As  Paula  Kent,  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune,  puts  it,  “The  reason 
for  the  choice  of  Saturday  is 
the  editors  felt  this  is  one  day 
of  the  week  teenagers  would 
have  time  on  their  hands  to 
appreciate  news  and  features 
focused  on  their  interests.” 

The  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Star  selected  Friday  for  its 
“Teen  News”  pages.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  Friday  was  considered  a 
better  day  for  initiating  week¬ 
end  buying  action.  Instituted 
just  before  school  opening  last 
fall,  the  Star’s  teen  pages  give 
sports,  record  features,  an  ad¬ 
vice  column  and  a  “Play  Back 
From  Teen  Readers”  letters 
column.  In  addition  there  is  a 
“Teen-to-Teen”  Classified  col¬ 
umn  in  which  boys  and  girls 
may  advertise  their  cars  or 
guitars  or  hi-fi  parts,  etc.  for 
50c  for  15  words. 

While  two  recent  examples  of 
the  section  carried  a  small 
amount  of  display  advertising, 
the  Star  is  making  an  aggres¬ 
sive  drive  in  this  direction.  In  a 
bulletin  to  advertisers  they  tell 
their  story: 

“Teenagers  never  stop  talk¬ 
ing!  Words  like  ‘I  must  have  it!' 
and  ‘I’ll  die  without  it!’  are  part 
of  their  basic  vocabulary.  Teens 


never  stop  buying!  Most  teen¬ 
agers  spend  more  on  themselves 
than  anyone  in  the  family  does. 
Key  your  advertising  to  this 
growing,  spending  market. 
Reach  Teens  through  the  New 
Teen  Pages — every  Friday  in 
the  Washington  Star.” 

Another  brochure  pinpoints 
the  Washington  teen  age  mar¬ 
ket  : 

“THESE  ARE  TEENAGERS 
.  .  .  200,000  eager  young  Wash¬ 
ingtonians  who  are  looking  for 
new  ideas,  willing  to  try  .  .  . 
and  able  to  buy!  Teens  spend 
$43  million  annually  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Teen  Market  is  a 
lucrative  market  .  .  .  that’s 
growing  .  .  .  growing  ...  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  general 
population!” 

Fashions 

This  mailing  piece  reproduces 
teen  age  fashion  ads  featuring 
everything  from  blouses, 
sweaters,  shoes  and  cosmetics 
to  young  men’s  sport  shirts  and 
shoes. 

Pat  Colonna,  Teen  Times  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times,  whose  lively  page  reflects 
editorial  participation  by  28 
school  correspondents,  is  rather 
glad  that  ads  are  not  accepted 
directly  on  the  teen  page. 

“You  can  have  better  layouts,” 
she  says.  Ads  are  accepted,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  facing  page.  As  a 
result  of  advertisers’  requests, 
the  teen  page  which  formerly 
faced  the  editorial  page  where 
no  advertising  was  accepted,  had 
to  be  moved  to  its  present  posi¬ 
tion  opposite  an  advertising 
page. 

*  *  * 

•Ad  Information  Booklet 

From  Peter  B.  Bush,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  (Norfolk) 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
come  some  tips  on  how  to  help 
make  national  ads  pay  off  in 
newspapers : 

“Many  things  come  under  the 
heading  of  merchandising;  mail¬ 
ing  to  retail  outlets  preprints  of 
advertisements,  special  letters, 
bulletins  and  jumbo  postcards. 
Perhaps  more  important  is  a 
weekly  Advance  Advertising  In¬ 
formation  booklet  which  is 
mailed  to  all  stores  carrying  a 
particular  line  of  products;  i.e., 
drug  stores,  food  stores,  hard¬ 


ware  stores,  soft  ^oods,  etc. 

“A  second  and  v  ry  important 
aspect  of  our  nierchandising 
program — we  kecji  our  retail 
.salesmen  fully  informed  about 
future  national  :i<lvertising 
schedules.  This  enables  them  to 
approach  their  retail  customers 
with  information  that  will  be 
valuable  to  both  and  often  pro¬ 
duces  additional  rc'tail  linage  in 
the  form  of  tie-in.s. 

“Another  aspecd  of  our  mer¬ 
chandising  program  is  a  weekly 
column  entitled,  ‘Along  the 
Local  Business  Front.’  This 
column,  appearing  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  page,  carries  i)hotographs 
of  product  displays  taken  in 
retail  outlets  with  cut  lines  per¬ 
taining  to  that  product.  We 
always  try  to  get  the  local  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  as  well  as  an  executive 
or  employe  of  the  local  store  in 
the  picture  admiring  the  display. 

“While  all  of  the  above  is 
referred  to  as  merchandising,  all 
it  is  really  is  gocnl  sound  selling. 
If  we  help  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers’  advertising  become  more 
productive  and  at  the  same  time 
offer  constructive  aid  to  the 
retailer,  both  wdll  Ik*  more  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  us  that 
new.spaper  advertising  is  the 
most.” 

• 

13-City  Grocery 
Survey  Completed 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
have  published  their  17th  An¬ 
nual  Grocery  Product  Distribu¬ 
tion  Survey.  The  survey  was 
conducted  in  13  cities  in  which 
Scripps-Howard  publishes  news¬ 
papers.  It  covers  i)rivate  label, 
local,  regional  and  national 
brands  in  75  classifications  of 
grocery  merchandise. 

One  of  the  revelations  of  this 
survey  has  been  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  brands  found  in  only  one 
city  out  of  the  13  in  which  the 
survey  work  has  been  done. 

Of  the  6,484  brands  listed  this 
year,  3,022  or  46.6%  were  found 
in  only  one  city.  Some  of  these 
were  private  label  brands.  The 
others  were  local  or  regional. 
The  private  label  brands  of  the 
chains  are  designated. 

• 

Edwin  Worth  Named 
Advertising  Director 

Baltimore 

The  appointment  of  Edwin  R. 
Worth  as  advertising  director  of 
the  News  American  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Mark  F. 
Collins,  publisher. 

Mr.  Worth,  who  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  the  past  year, 
announced  the  promotion  of  Earl 
F.  Miller,  retail  ad  manager,  to 
advertising  manag;er,  and  Miles 
A.  Dickerson  to  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

for  January  25,  1964 
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Ad  Copy  Ideas  Again 
Are  Big  Commodities 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


There’s  been  a  switch — back,  centa^e  of  Kudner’s  billing  goes 
.\d  copy  ideas  are  once  again  into  print.  Among  its  major 
major  advertising  agency  com-  newspaper  advertisers  are  the 
mo^ties.  operating  companies  of  the  Gen- 

Roger  A.  I’urdon,  president  of  eral  Telephone  Company  that 
Kudner  Agency,  noted  and  wel-  use  400  newspapers  in  32  states, 
corned  the  change  this  week.  and  also  National  Distillers. 

“It  wasn’t  too  long  ago  that  “Because  of  their  fascination  Roger  A.  Purdon 

advertising  agencies  were  fran-  with  entertainment  and  the  tv  occasion  newspaper  ad  ’’  Th( 
tically  hiring  marketing  ex-  medium,  many  agencies  have  illustration  was  the  steel  frame 
perts,  he  said.  Quite  often  lost  their  ability  to  produce  good  work  of  a  Fisher  automobih 
they  hired  them  away  from  their  newspaper  advertisements,’’ Mr.  body  set  on  the  ground  a 
own  clients.  Now  the  clients  are  Purdon  suggested.  “They  just  though  it  were  a  jungle  gym  ii 
hiring  them  back  again.  It’s  a  don’t  know  how  to  assemble  children’s  playground.  Sevei 
good  thing,  too.  'That’s  where  facts  and  present  them  in  print  children  were  pictured  in  thi 
the  marketing  vicepresidents  so  that  they  can  be  Quickly  photograph  playing  on  it,  on^ 
should  be.  grasped  and  acted  upon.  News- 

ij  •  L  »•  1.  u  j-  paper  ads  have  become  orphans  RODY  RY  FIRHFR 

Ideas  in  the  Right  Media  in  the  eyes  of  many  agency  ex-  riOtltK 

“What  advertising  agencies  ecutives.  ^ 

should  do  mainly  is  provide  He  said  Kudner  has  a  strong  A 

their  clients  with  ideas;  then  print  copy  staff  under  the  direc-  4m  ^ 

write,  produce  and  place  for  tion  of  Howard  Colwell,  vice-  B 

them  the  right  copy  in  the  right  president  and  copy  chief.  m 

media  at  the  right  time.  The  As  an  example  of  a  good  idea  B  aF 

clients  ought  to  make  their  own  put  into  copy,  he  called  atten-  .  .• 

marketing  plans.’’  tion  to  the  Christmas  advertise-  ^ 

Mr.  Purdon  declared  he  had  ment  for  Old  Grand-Dad,  a  Na- 
no  intention  of  making  a  case  tional  Distillers  brand, 
for  intuitive  thinking  versus  Giving  in  Latin 

“Far  from  it,’’  he  said.  “The  Perry  Luntz,  copywriter  on 

true  intuitive  thinker  is  usually  the  account,  went  back  to  his  '■ 

in  complete  harmony  with  any  school  days  and  conjugated  the  ***** *  **  >»»•--.  ■«« 

kind  of  research  you  can  name,  Latin  word  —  to  give  —  as  the  ^  ..  .  ^ 

market,  motivational,  copy,  pre-  headline,  thus  “DONO  ...  I  vl.  j 

testing  or  post-testing.  For  give...  " 

when  you  consider  intuitive  “DONAS  .  .  .  You  give. 

thinking  for  what  it  really  is,  “DONAT  .  .  .  (s)he  gives.  chinning  himself,  another  hang 

isn’t  it  the  net  result  of  years  “DONAMUS  ...  we  give.  ing  by  her  knees,  etc.  The  cap 

of  continuous  personal  research,  “DONA'TIS  .  .  .  you  give.  tion  read;  “Building  stronj 

observation,  and  information-  “DONANT  .  .  .  they  give.  bodies  is  our  business,  too.” 

gathering?  And  isn’t  it  all  “Everybody  gives  OLD 


Panel  Tells 
How  Ads  Aid 
Vote  Drives 

San  Francisco 

Newspaper  advertising  will 
turn  out  the  vote  and  can  win 
elections,  according  to  a  survey 
and  special  reports  presented 
before  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 

Special  political  advertising 
sections  provide  a  public  service 
which  develops  additional  heavy 
r.o.p.  advertising  in  campaigns, 
panelists  reported. 

The  results  are  national  in 
scope,  said  Milton  A.  Towle, 
Redding  Record -Searchlight, 
who  added  to  the  report  a 
special  survey  of  cross-country 
findings. 

Ratio  Noted 

The  benefits  are  so  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  local  field  that  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  are  missing 
the  boat  in  selecting  non-news- 
paper  media,  added  Howard 
Schonberger,  Palo  Alto  Times. 

Local  voting  results  are  al¬ 
most  in  direct  ratio  to  the  news¬ 
paper  linage  used  in  the  Times, 
he  reported.  This  is  because 
people  focus  their  attention  on 
what  is  of  prime  interest  to 
them.  Within  his  county  alone 
are  wide  differences  in  prime 
interests,  which  range  from 
agriculture  to  the  electronics  in¬ 
dustry,  he  pointed  out. 

A  heavy  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  already  is  evidenced 
this  year,  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  managers  stated  in  their 
special  reports.  The  grown  use 
of  special  sections  and  the  John 
Birch  Society  placements  are 
factors. 

A  special  guide  to  effective 
use  of  political  advertising  was 
issued  by  the  Vallejo  Times- 
Herald  and  News-Chronicle,  re¬ 
ported  Jack  Millikin,  advertising 
director. 

A  124,000  Result 

The  Vallejo  program  gener¬ 
ated  6,000  inches  of  political  ad¬ 
vertising  at  $4  an  inch  for  both 
papers.  As  a  safeguard  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  Vallejo  Newspapers 
puts  a  deadline  on  political 
copy  five  days  before  the  elec¬ 
tion.  No  last-minute  changes  are 
permitted.  This  device  stops  the 
final  charges  which  cannot  be 
answered  before  the  polls  open. 

The  formula  which  provided 
a  4  to  1  vote  margin  for  a  once- 
defeated  elementary  school  bond 
issue  featured  run-of-paper  il¬ 
lustrated  testimonials,  accord- 
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ing  to  Jack  Little,  Chico  Enter¬ 
prise-Record. 

The  testimonials  came  from 
persons  in  ordinary  walks  of 
life.  The  spokesmen  were  se¬ 
lected  for  their  communicating 
abilities  and  were  permitted  to 
say  in  print  just  why  they 
favored  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Little  believes  these  ads 
were  much  more  effective  than 
copy  used  which  contained  lists 
of  names.  As  a  campaign  clinch¬ 
er,  testimonial  copy  from  school 
board  members  was  used  in  a 


Barnes  to  Manage 
Carter  Paint  Co. 
Service  Agency 

MarCar  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  with  offices  in  Tampa  and 
Miami,  has  been  established  as 
a  subsidiary  of  Mary  Carter 
Paint  Co.  It  was  formed  to  pro¬ 
vide  full  agency  services  to  the 
diversified  interests  of  the 
parent  company,  according  to 
I.  G.  Davis  Jr.,  president. 

Wholly-owned  subsidiaries  of 
Mary  Carter  Paint  Co.,  are: 
Victor  Paint  Company,  a  retail 
chain  in  Michigan;  Atlantic 
Paint  Company,  a  chain  of  paint 
supermarkets  in  New  Jersey; 
National  Biff-Burger  System,  a 
chain  of  drive-in  restaurants; 
and  Bahamas  Developers  Ltd., 
a  land  development  corporation 
on  Grand  Bahama  Island. 

Frank  T.  Barnes  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  MarCar  Adver¬ 
tising.  A  former  executive  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
A.N.P.A.,  he  joined  Mary  Car¬ 
ter  in  1961  as  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations,  a 
post  he  will  continue  to  fill. 

• 

Joins  Metro  Comics 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press  joined  the  Metro  Sunday 
Comics  Network  as  a  “selective” 
member  on  March  1.  Sidney 
Salomon,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Metro,  said  the  Press 
(100,000  Sunday)  is  an  optional 
buy  for  advertisers  when  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  Metro  Basic 
Group  and/or  the  Pacific  Group 
and  also,  spot  6  or  12  orders 
placed  under  Metro  Comics’ 
spot-print  facility. 

• 

Merchandiser 

Patrick  E.  O’Rourke,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Family  W eekly 
and  Suburbia  Today,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Maurcy  M.  Ball  Jr.,  as  mer¬ 
chandising  director.  He  replaces 
Perry  B.  King  who  resigned. 


large  advertisement. 

Separate  requests  for  news 
and  ad  copy  by  the  advertising 
manager  and  the  editor  are 
effective  in  producing  material 
for  a  special  section,  reports 
showed. 

The  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
World  sent  proposed  layouts  to 
116  candidates  in  an  election 
and  received  46  ads  totalling 
1092  inches,  Mr.  Towle  reported. 
The  resultant  24-page  tabloid 
was  given  credit  for  a  record 
local  vote. 

LeRoy  F.  IVewmyer 
Retires  from  Blade 

Toledo 

LeRoy  F.  Newmyer  is  retir¬ 
ing  as  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  Co.  He  will  continue  with 
the  company  as  a  member  of 
the  lx)ard  of  directors  and  as  a 
consultant. 

His  retirement  comes  after  a 
newspaper  career  that  spans 
more  than  50  years. 

Mr.  Newmyer  is  71.  He  joined 
the  Blade  as  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  in  1929,  became  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  in 
1938,  and  was  named  public  re¬ 
lations  director  in  1945.  Elected 
a  vicepresident  and  made  ad¬ 
vertising  director  in  1949,  he 
moved  up  to  general  manager 
Dec.  31,  1958. 

Earlier,  his  newspaper  career 
was  spent  on  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  on  which  he  started  in 
1914,  and  with  Frank  Munsey’s 
Washington  Times.  He  served 
briefly  as  a  publisher’s  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Chicago  before  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Blade.  He  is  a  native 
of  Washington. 

• 

’64  Business  Review 
Sets  Linage  Records 

Des  Moines 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister's  1964  Iowa  Business  Re¬ 
view  and  Outlook  edition  of 
Jan.  5  set  several  records  for 
the  advertising  departments. 
The  62-page  edition,  in  four 
sections,  was  the  largest  of  10 
such  published  annually  since 
1955. 

The  almost  52,000  lines  of 
national  advertising  is  a  new 
top  figure  for  the  edition.  In  all, 
there  were  114,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  including  37,000  of 
retail  advertising,  19,000  of  clas¬ 
sified  and  more  than  6,000  lines 
handled  by  the  farm  advertising 
department. 

An  important  factor  in  the 
national  linage  increase  was  the 
14-page  section  featuring  Iowa 
Food  Processors. 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  26,  the  Reg¬ 
ister  will  contain  a  special  roto¬ 
gravure  section,  “Consider  Your 
Insurance.” 
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As  protection  against  the  use 
of  improper  and  late  election 
charges  most  papei  s  submit  copy 
to  an  attorney  or  require  proof. 
Presentation  of  the  original 
document  is  required  at  Vallejo 
for  copy  bearing  signatures. 
One  newspaper  refers  late  ad 
charges  to  editorial  for  a  check. 

Red  and  blue  lines  appeared 
on  the  cover  of  tlie  Palo  Alto 
section.  The  use  of  600  color  ads 
a  year  has  established  the  value 
of  color,  explaiiuHl  .Mr.  Schon¬ 
berger. 


6  New  England 
Cities  in  Study  of 
Media  Values 

W()K(  ItSTER,  Mass. 

Six  New  England  markets  are 
being  linked  for  a  coordinated 
selling  plan  to  aid  regional  and 
national  advertisers. 

A  presentation  entitled,  Inter- 
Media  Comparisons  in  New 
England,  shows  cost  efficiency, 
fretiuency  and  reach  of  the  three 
major  media  in  the  area. 

The  six  markets  are  Hartford 
and  New  Haven  in  Connecticut, 
Boston,  Springfield  and  Woi^ 
cester  in  Massachusetts,  and 
Providence  in  Rhode  Island. 

Participating  newspapers 
are:  Hartford  Courant,  Hart¬ 
ford  Times,  New  Haven  Jour¬ 
nal-Courier  and  Register,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  Boston  Herald  and 
Traveler,  Boston  Record  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Advertiser,  Springfield 
Union,  Daily  News  and  Repub¬ 
lican,  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  and  Providence  Journal 
and  Bulletin. 

Members  of  the  committee  are 
Charles  J.  Davis,  Providence 
Journal;  William  Almy  III, 
Boston  Herald-Traveler ;  John 
R.  Callahan,  Hartford  Times; 
and  Leland  J.  Adams,  Worcester 
Teleg^ram-Gazette,  chairman. 


Nestle  Appoints 
Ad'Sales  Director 

Charles  F,  Fleischmann  has 
been  appointed  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
of  The  Nestld  Company.  He 
joined  Nestle  in  September  as 
advertising  manager  from 
Young  &  Rubicam  advertising 
agency.  Earlier  he  was  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Penick  &  Ford  Ltd.,  and 
divisional  sales  manager  of 
Philip  Morris  Inc. 

Horace  W.  R.  Barry,  whom 
Mr.  Fleischmann  succeeds,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  chocolate  marketing  di¬ 
vision  of  Nestld. 
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Ulii' 


^  ^  James  “Kip”  Cooper, 
^  CNS  Tokyo  Bureau  Chief 


PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 


Japan  is  an  incredible  country  —  outstanding  for  its 
astonishing  industrial  and  financial  growth  in  the  post¬ 
war  years.  Does  your  newspaper  have  a  correspondent 
in  Tokyo?  James  "Kip”  Cooper,  Copley  News  Service 
Tokyo  Bureau  Chief,  can  be  your  man— providing  your 
newspaper  with  easily  read  analytical  reports  of  Jap¬ 
anese  events.  Cooper's  lively  reports  reflect  his  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  Japan’s  history,  culture,  and 
customs.  Add  a  CNS  Far  Eastern  specialist  to  your 
newspaper.  For  sample  reports  and  rates,  contact 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940 
Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Whopping  Promotion 
Behind  14,937  Ads 

By  Warren  Perry 

CAM,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


108  pagfes  of  full  run  classi¬ 
fied,  totaling^  246,494  lines  and 
14,937  ads,  graced  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  on  Sunday,  Jan.  5. 
The  edition  totaled  424  pages 
and  weighed  approximately  five 
pounds. 

Occasion  for  the  spectacular 
S-section,  21-ounce  want  ad  ex¬ 
travaganza  was  the  Times’ 
eighth  annual  Jubilee  Edition. 
A  cover  page  in  black  and 
orange  pictured  segments  of  life 
and  commerce  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  with  justifiable  pride 
announced  the  “Annual  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Current  Opportunities 
In  Southern  California  And 
Throughout  The  Nation’s  Num¬ 
ber  1  State.’’ 

That  opportunities  do  abound 
in  Southern  California  is  at¬ 
tested  to  by  42  pages  of  employ¬ 
ment  copy,  27  pages  of  real 
estate  and  business  opportuni¬ 
ties,  24  pages  of  automotive,  and 


SEE  FOR 


YOURSELF 

build  prestige  for 
your  own  newspaper 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 
STUDY  MISSIONS.  INC 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


14  pages  of  rentals,  merchan¬ 
dise,  announcements  and  educa¬ 
tion  copy. 

Index  and  Maps 

An  additional  21  pages  of 
classified  appeared  in  six  zoned 
areas. 

The  108-page  section  is  re¬ 
plete  with  a  detailed  numerical 
classification  index,  a  half-page 
real  estate  and  rental  guide  map, 
several  mail-in  want  ad  order 
forms  (including  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  rates),  contest  rules  and 
illustrations  of  merchandise 
prizes  that  may  be  w’on  in  the 
“Jubilee  Contest”  for  writing 
the  best  50-word  statement  of 
why  particular  ad(s)  appealed 
to  readers. 

Numerous  small-space  promo¬ 
tion  ads  were  used  by  20  com¬ 
posing  room  make-up  men  to 
back  up  and  justify  pages. 

Discussing  the  Jubilee  Edi¬ 
tion,  CAM  Frank  Lester  ex¬ 
plained,  “We  can’t  think  of  a 
better  way  to  get  business  hum¬ 
ming  for  our  advertisers  and  at 
the  same  time  quickly  regain 
normalcy  within  our  own  opera¬ 
tion.  We’ll  be  back  to  our  regu¬ 
lar  68  or  72  pages  next  Sunday 
despite  the  holiday  and  seasonal 
letdown.” 

Selling  the  Jubilee  Edition  be¬ 
gan  the  first  Monday  in  Decem¬ 
ber  with  every  salesperson  in 
the  305  member  classified  de¬ 
partment  participating.  While 
the  Times  maintains  an  incen¬ 
tive  plan  for  classified  sales  per¬ 
sonnel,  a  special  graduated  com¬ 
mission  plan,  based  upon  percent 
of  quota  achieved,  was  employed 
in  selling  the  Jubilee  Edition. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

TMi  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Additional  motivation  was  pro¬ 
vided  through  presenting  quota 
toppers  with  Publisher’s 
Awards. 

Promotion  Program 

An  intensive  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  involving  many  media  was 
used  to  call  attention  to  the 
Jubilee  issue. 

Classified  ads  scheduled  in  64 
major  newspapers  throughout 
the  U.  S.  offered  the  Jubilee  Edi¬ 
tion  for  75c  postpaid.  Run-of- 
paper  promotion,  in-section  pro¬ 
motion,  news  stories,  circulation 
rack  and  point  of  sale  cards, 
movie  trailers,  118  radio  com¬ 
mercials,  “ears”  in  the  comic 
section  and  five  direct  mailing 
pieces  to  prospective  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agencies  chronicled  the 
advent  of  the  “Big  ’64  Jubilee 
Edition.” 

Said  Mr.  Lester,  “To  date, 
we’ve  received  orders  for  the 
Jubilee  Edition  from  40  states, 
Scotland,  Finland,  England  and 
Canada,  and  we  expect  we’ll 
have  orders  from  all  50  states 
and  several  more  countries. 

“Last  year,  we  received  two 
orders  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.” 

Asked  how  response  to  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Jubilee  Edition 
fared,  Mr.  Lester  commented, 
“The  result  factor  is  the  least 
of  our  problems  and  that’s  as 
it  should  be  with  our  coverage 
and  acceptance  (1,110,000  ABC) 
plus  the  thousands  of  extra 
Jubilee  Editions  we  sell.” 

• 

Rambler  Dealers 
Pick  Ad  Agency 

Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  County  Ram¬ 
bler  Dealers’  Association  has 
named  Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard 
as  its  advertising  agency.  The 
association,  whose  membership 
includes  all  Rambler  dealers  in 
this  market,  will  be  served  by 
the  agency’s  Racine  office,  Rich¬ 
ard  Farricker,  president  of  the 
agency,  said.  Geyer,  Morey,  Bal¬ 
lard  handles  the  advertising  for 
all  divisions  of  American  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation. 


NEWSPAPER  COPYWRITER 

Experienced  copywriter  for  Pro¬ 
motion  Department.  Must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  prep¬ 
aration  of  copy  for  in-paper, 
radio,  TV  and  magazine  pro¬ 
motion.  Previous  experience 
must  also  include  writing  copy 
for  booklets  and  sales  letters. 
This  is  an  immediate  opening 
for  an  ambitious,  talented  writ¬ 
er.  Salary  $6,()00-$8,0()0  plus 
many  benefits.  Please  send 
complete  resume  to  Personnel 
Director,  The  Washington  Post, 
1515  L  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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3  PR  Offit^ers 
At  U.S.  SU  el 
Are  Promoted 

Three  promotions  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  d(i..irtment  of 
United  States  Steel  Corporation 
have  been  announced  by  Rog« 

M.  Blough,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Phelps  H.  Adams  has  been  ap- 
pointed  administrative  vicepreai- 
dent-Public  Relations.  Charles 
W.  Huse  succeeds  Mr.  Adams 
as  vicepresident  -  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Fred  LePell  moves  up 
to  Mr.  Huse’s  former  post. 
Director  of  Public  Relations 
Administration. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Columbia  University  School 
of  Journalism  where  he  was 
awarded  a  Pulitzer  Traveling 
Scholarship  which  enabled  him 
to  study  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  at  The  Sor- 
bonne.  Returning  to  New  York 
in  1926,  he  became  a  reporter 
on  the  New  York  Sun  and  in 
1929  was  made  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  the  paper 
suspended  publication  in  1950. 

He  joined  the  public  relations 
staff  of  United  States  Steel  as 
a  special  assistant. 

Educated  in  Europe 

Mr.  Huse,  a  native  of  San 
Francisco,  completed  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  Switzerland  and  England 
and  remained  in  Europe  in  the 
publishing  field  and  as  a  news¬ 
paperman,  1923  to  1928,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  to 
become  a  reporter  on  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  He  joined 
the  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  in  1931,  leaving  that 
paper  in  1937  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  for  Columbia  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  then  a  U.S.  Steel  subsidi¬ 
ary.  He  served  three  years  with 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  in 
1948  he  became  director  of  U.S. 
Steel’s  Western  Public  Relations 
District,  a  post  he  held  until 
1952  when  he  was  transferred 
to  Corporation  headquarters  as 
Administrative  Assistant. 

Mr.  LePell,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  editor  from  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Ind.,  served  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  press  associations, 
Chicago  newspapers,  and  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  after 
attending  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity.  For  12  years  prior  to  join¬ 
ing  U.S.  Steel,  he  was  engaged 
in  public  relations  and  promo¬ 
tional  work.  His  first  assignment 
with  the  Corporation  in  1942  ^ 
was  that  of  special  representa¬ 
tive  at  South  Chicago  Works. 
ISHER  for  January  25,  1964 
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PROMOTION 


Big  Names  on  Panel 
Of  Paper’s  Symposium 


By  Georjse  Wilt 


Investigate  the  development* 
that  are  taking  place  —  ln> 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 


T*  kMs  la  tsuch  wttli  aiarkatlat. 
sdvtrtiMns,  aukllthlai  anS  traislila 
arti  la  Aiutrslia  rasd 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 


FuhUthmd  fmrtmighlly 


Annasl  Subscriptioa  to  U.  S.  $8 
Csrntr  Butt  &  Clitdell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydnty,  Australia 


NEWSPAPERBOY  PROMOTION  first  place  award  is  presented  to 
Floyd  A.  Brown  (center),  vicepresident  and  circulation  manager  of  the 
Hamilton  (O.)  Journal-News  by  Ray  Johnson,  Hicicey  Mitchell  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis.  The  company  sponsored  a  national  contest  in  connection 
with  National  Newspaperboy  Day.  It  was  the  second  straight  year  the 
Journal-News  has  taken  first  place  in  the  contest.  Others  in  picture  are 
(from  left)  Richard  Connelly,  Journal-News  city  editor;  Joe  Nuihall, 
Cincinnati  Redlegs  pitcher,  and  Stuart  L.  Runkel  of  Hickey  Mitchell. 


The  citizens  af  Appleton,  Wis¬ 
consin,  should  appreciate  the 
concern  of  their  newspaper,  the 
Appleton  Post-Creacent,  for  its 
interest  in  stimulating  con¬ 
certed  thinking  about  the  issues 
facing  mankind. 

The  Post-Crescent,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  Lawrence  College, 
located  in  its  market,  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  community  with  a 
series  of  six  two-day  sym¬ 
posiums  called,  “America  and 
the  World  Community.” 

The  most  recent  in  the  series, 
titled,  “Human  Values  in  a 
Scientific  Age,”  brought  three 
leading  academicians  to  the 
community.  Accepting  the  Post- 
Crescent’s  invitations  were:  Dr. 
Harlow  Shapley,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  Mount  Wilson  Ob- 
serv’atory,  Pasadena,  director  of 
Harvard  Observ'atory  and  lec¬ 
turer  on  Cosmography;  Dr. 
Bruno  Bettelheim,  professor  of 
psychology,  psychiatry  and  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  and  Howard  Nemerov, 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Liter¬ 
ature  and  Languages,  Benning¬ 
ton  College,  Vt. 

The  program  originated  in  the 
spring  of  1960,  referred  to  by 
publisher  V.  1.  Minahan  as  “a 
unique  experiment  in  community 
education.”  The  first  seminar 
brought  a  panel  of  VIP’s  to 
Appleton. 

Underestimating  the  interest 
of  the  general  public  and  the 
student  body  at  Lawrence  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  social,  educational 
and  scientific  problems  of  the 
day,  school  and  newspaper  pub- 

AUSTRALIA'S 


lie  relations  people  scheduled 
the  event  for  a  theater  with  a 
capacity  of  less  than  600.  Two 
days  before  the  opening  session 
of  the  seminar,  it  was  necessary 
to  announce  that  the  evening 
programs  were  being  moved  to 
the  college  chapel,  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1,600.  Tickets,  as  for 
previous  sessions  in  the  series, 
were  free.  They  were  distributed 
on  a  first-come,  first-ser\’ed 
basis  at  Appleton  and  Neenah 
offices  of  the  Post-Crescent,  and 
at  the  college  campus.  Lawrence 
students  were  not  pressured 
into  attendance  at  the  events, 
and  received  no  extra-curricular 
credits. 

Event  Merchandi»ed 

Activities  surrounding  the 
public  presentations  consisted 
of  a  series  of  luncheons  spon¬ 
sored  and  attended  by  Lawrence 
College  faculty  and  followed  by 
afternoon  discussion  periods  for 
students.  In  the  evening,  prior 
to  the  programs,  the  Post- 
Crescent  sponsored  a  series  of 
dinners,  with  leading  merchants, 
industrialists,  clergy  and  other 
local  figures  invited  to  meet  the 
speakers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  of  the  symposium,  a  morn¬ 
ing  press  conference-breakfast 
was  held  for  newspapers  in  East 
and  Central  Wisconsin,  includ¬ 
ing  representatives  from  Mil¬ 
waukee  newspapers. 

The  second  night  was  devoted 
to  a  panel  discussion  which  in¬ 
cluded  Drs.  Shapley  and  Bettel¬ 
heim  and  Mr.  Nemerov,  and 
I  which  was  moderated  by  Harold 
'  K.  Schneider,  professor  at  Lawr- 
!  ence.  John  Torinus,  Post-Cres¬ 


Expanding  )Vealth 
Offers  Opporfunifies 


cent  editor,  closed  the  meeting. 

“The  ‘America  and  the  World 
Community’  program  is  not  ex¬ 
pensive,”  said  Fred  W.  Schweik- 
her,  promotion  manager.  “Costs 
are  shared  by  the  newspaper 
and  the  college.” 

“From  the  beginning,”  said 
Mr.  Minahan,  “we  insisted  that 
this  not  be  just  another  lecture 
series,  with  the  usual  people 
who  will  go  anyt\’here  for  a 
price.  Instead,  we  aimed  at  ‘big 
game’  people  who  are  distin¬ 
guished  in  their  fields,  so  that 
the  citizens  of  the  Fox  Cities 
may  have  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  opinions  of,  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  discussions  with,  per¬ 
sons  importantly  involved  in  the 
problems  facing  the  world,  with 
emphasis  on  America’s  role  in 
meeting  these  problems.” 

The  Post-Crescent  and  Lawr¬ 
ence  College  are  already  en¬ 
gaged  with  plans  for  further 
programs  before  the  school  year 
ends  in  June. 

While  the  participants  of  the 
Post-Crescent  programs  may  be 
pretty  much  household  conver¬ 
sation  names  around  New  York 
or  Washington,  we  think  it’s 
ouite  a  deal  getting  such  an 
illustrious  panel  together  up  in 


Appleton.  We  hope  that  Fox 
City  newspaper  readers  appreci¬ 
ate  the  high  standards  set  for 
them  by  Lawrence  College,  and 
the  Post-Crescent. 

*  *  ♦ 

SPECTACOLOR— The  PhU- 
adelphia  Inquirer  has  produced 
a  data  file  folder  for  advertisers, 
promoting  “Spectacolor,  in-page 
register  rotogravure  preprints.” 
“Spectacolor”  will  be  available 
in  the  Inquirer  on  March  1. 

*  *  * 

SUN-DATA  —  The  Miami 
Beach  (Fla.)  Daily  Sun  has 

produced  a  new  market  folder. 
More  than  30  pages  of  data  on 
circulation,  editorial  content, 
and  advertising  facts  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  bright  yellow  folder. 
Photos  of  new  hotels  and  apart¬ 
ments  along  the  beachfront  area 
are  included.  Copies  of  the  folder 
are  available  from  offices  of 

Shannon  &  Associates,  news¬ 
paper  representatives. 

«  «  « 

DOLLAR  BUY  —  “What  a 
dollar  buys  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,”  is  the  title  of  a  new 
brochure  released  by  the  Rich- 
mond  (Va.)  Thnea-I)iapatcha.nd 
News  Lender.  The  folder  reads: 
“If  a  quarter-page  of  advertis¬ 
ing  costs  $200  in  a  newspaper 
with  100,000  circulation,  then 
each  dollar  buys  500  quarter- 
pages;  which  is  to  say,  a  quarter 
jiage  distributed  to  each  of  500 
families. 

“It  so  happens  that  this  is 
almost  the  exact  number  of 
quarter-pages  that  can  be 
bought  for  one  dollar  in  all  224 
newspapers  in  the  nation  with 
circulation  of  50,000  or  more, 
taking  the  totals  for  the  entire 
group.” 

Inside  the  folder  are  listed  all 
224  newspapers  of  50,000  or 
more,  along  with  cost  of  600- 
line  ads,  daily  circulation,  and 
the  number  of  quarter  pages 
per  $1. 
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Another  Color^  lj/'  King^Advanced  Design  Feature: 


TRUE  ROLUNG  BEARERS-FOR  PERFECT  IMAGE  REPRODUCTION 


Not  every  ofFset  press  has  bearers.  But  a  quality  press 
should  provide  them.  Take  the  Color  Kingf  Fairchild 
designed  smooth-running  bearers  right  into  this  high¬ 
speed  press  to  simplify  operation,  reduce  downtime, 
and  guarantee  perfect  reproduction. 

You  pay  no  more  for  extras  like  bearers... they 
are  typical  of  the  features  built  into  every  Color  King. 
Only  with  bearers  can  you  be  assured  of  true  rolling. 
And  bearers  mean  more  productive  press  time,  perfect 
image  reproduction,  longer  plate  life.  Here’s  how: 

Fast,  accurate  packing 

Bearers  provide  the  perfect  reference  point  for  fast, 
accurate  packing.  With  bearers,  you  pack  correctly 
the  first  time— no  time-consuming  trial  and  error. 

%  f  '■  'i  ii  'it'itfr'  4 

FAIRCHILD 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATUNTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  A  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TORONTO,  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU.,  N.V.  AMSTERDAM 


And  correct  packing  means  all  cylinders  are  the 
proper  diameter  so  that  they  turn  at  the  same  sur* 
face  speed.  There’s  no  slipping  or  creeping. 

Force  down  maintenance  costs 

Bearers  mean  your  press  is  running  with  all  cylinder 
gears  perfectly  meshed.  With  smoother  cylinder-to- 
cylinder  power  transmission,  there  is  reduced  gear 
wear,  less  chance  of  gear  streak  and  slurring. 

Color  King  for  crisp,  clean  printing 

Simplified  modern  pneumatic  controls,  a  heavy  duty 
jaw  typ>e  folder,  and  rugged  construction  make  the 
Color  King  more  productive,  easier  to  operate  and 
maintain  than  any  other  press  its  size  on  the  mar* 
ket  today. 

I - 

I  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept  CK.11 

I  221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

I  □  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  Color  King  press. 
I  □  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  representative  call. 

I  Name _ 

I  Company _ _ 

I  Street _ _ _ 

I  City _ Zone _ State _ j 
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Machine  Accounting 
Fits  ABC’s  Auditing 


Chanpres  to  machine  account- 
inpr  for  circulation  have  brought 
numerous  inquiries  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  for 
clarification  of  rules  on  pro¬ 
cedures. 

H.  W.  Kutz,  manager  of  field 
auditing  for  ABC,  attempted  to 
answer  the  most  frequently 
asked  questions  in  a  discussion 
with  newspaper  controllers  re¬ 
cently.  Here  is  what  he  told  the 
members  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers: 

The  Bureau  has  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  become  an  authority 
on  record-keeping  systems.  We 
have  preferr^  to  work  with 
any  and  all  systems,  provided 
the  records  maintained  by  pub¬ 
lisher  members  are  adequate  to 
make  possible  the  verification  of 
paid  circulation  claims.  We  con¬ 
centrate  only  on  records  per¬ 
taining  to  circulation. 

Control  Accounts 

Normally,  an  auditor  will 
select  a  billing  period  to  test 
accounts  receivable.  He  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  draw,  returns, 
credits  for  transportation,  cash 
paid,  etc.  One  of  the  first  ques¬ 
tions  he  asks  is,  “Do  you  have 
several  control  accounts  for 
these  1,500  dealer  accounts?”  It 
is  possible  that  your  answer 
may  be,  “We  considered  the 
feasibility  of  having  controls 
but  decided  against  it.” 

How  much  additional  time 
would  be  involved  if  you  had 
five  controls  for  each  300  ac¬ 
counts?  It  might  take  an  auditor 
40  hours  to  make  his  test  with¬ 
out  controls,  and  20  hours  if 
you  had  controls.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  potential  audit  cost 
savings  of  approximately  $180. 


Perhaps  it  could  save  the  ma¬ 
chine  operator  several  hours’ 
time  if  an  error  has  been  made. 

If  it  seems  preferable  not  to 
have  several  controls,  please 
keep  the  tapes  so  that  an  audi¬ 
tor  can  tell  which  ledger  ac¬ 
counts  are  missing. 

With  the  advent  of  punched 
card  systems,  etc.,  there  is  a 
desire  in  many  instances  to 
short-cut  and  eliminate  detail. 
If  a  new'spaper  has  sufficient 
volume  to  justify  a  punched 
card  system,  the  savings  gen¬ 
erally  are  not  realized  by  elimi¬ 
nating  detail.  This  type  system 
is  designed  to  furnish  more  de¬ 
tail  at  less  cost  than  manual 
systems. 

Daily  Breakdown 

We  have  been  asked  if  it  is 
necessary  to  furnish  ABC  with 
a  daily  breakdown  of  the  paid 
circulation.  The  writers  con¬ 
tended  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  produce  the  paid  circulatiom 
for  other  than  the  weekly  total, 
due  to  the  design  of  their  sys¬ 
tem.  If  you  produce  a  news¬ 
paper  six  days  a  week  and  sell 
papers  daily,  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  how  the  account¬ 
ing  department  arrives  at  the 
total  sale  of  newspapers  for  the 
week  without  accumulating  the 
draw  for  the  day. 

Chances  are,  someone  de¬ 
signed  the  system  without  con- 
.sulting  with  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  In  order  to  accurately 
establish  the  average  paid  cir¬ 
culation,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
daily  detail.  Our  experience 
indicates  that  this  information 
is  of  value  to  the  publisher,  as 
well  as  being  required  for  satis¬ 
factory  auditing  procedures. 

Publishers  ask  if  it  is  neces- 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Trenton  Tlmei 
Bristol  Dally  Courier 
New  Brunswick  Homo  Nowrs 
Paterson  Evonini  News 
Somerset  Prose.  Inc. 
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Camden  Courier  Post 
Philadelahia  Oaiiv  News 
Passaic  Herald  News 
W  B.  Saunders 
The  Journal  of  Commores 


TELLING  THE  STORY — A  new  milestone  of  65,000  circulation  was 
dramatised  in  an  "extra"  edition  for  company  personnel  by  officials  of 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune,  which  started  nine  years 
ago  and  had  16,441  in  its  first  ABC  report.  Proudly  displaying  the 
special  paper  are,  from  left,  F.  Al  Totter,  executive  vicepresident; 
M.  Robert  Clark,  advertising  director;  Jack  P.  Brink,  circulation  director, 
and  Charles  G.  Volier,  editor. 


sary  to  use  our  standard  ABC 
circulation  record  book.  They 
wonder  if  it  is  possible  to  de¬ 
sign  a  form  which  would  per¬ 
mit  them  to  post  their  daily 
circulation  figures  by  machine. 
Anytime  you  can  machine  post 
figures  with  the  same  end  re¬ 
sult,  there  is  no  objection  on 
our  part. 

‘Paid’  by  Issue 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  ac¬ 
counting  machines  you  have,  a 
record  must  be  kept  of  paid 
circulation  by  issue.  We  have 
worked  with  publishers  who 
are  installing  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  to  help 
them  make  certain  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  designed  to  produce  all 
the  statistics  needed  for  com¬ 
piling  ABC  Publisher’s  State¬ 
ments. 

Kc‘ep  Bureau  Informed 

It  is  important  to  you  that 
the  Bureau  be  kept  abreast  of 
any  proposed  system.  Once  the 
integral  details  of  a  program 
hav’e  been  worked  out,  and  all 
the  space  on  a  punch  card  or 
blockette  assign^,  it  becomes 
an  extremely  expensive  task  to 
make  revisions,  if  they  are  later 
found  to  be  necessary. 

If  you  are  contemplating  a 
change  in  record  keeping  sys¬ 
tems,  and  if  you  want  us  to  re¬ 
view  your  proposed  system,  send 
examples  of  your  records.  We 
prefer  that  this  subject  be 
handled  by  our  headquarters 
office  rather  than  waiting  for 
the  auditor  to  arrive. 

*  *  * 

THREE  SUBURB  EDITIONS 
Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  will 
add  two  area  editions  starting 
on  Jan.  26,  for  both  Sunday 
and  Thursday. 

There  will  be  localized  news 


for  Delaware  Valley  North 
West  and  Delaware  V’alley 
Northeast.  Both  sections  will 
have  their  own  staffs  of  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leonard  Bach,  the  In¬ 
quirer  promotion  manager. 

The  Inquirer’s  New  Jersey 
News  Section  has  been  delivered 
to  residents  of  the  neighboring 
state  since  last  fall. 

*  *  * 

CITY  MANAGER  NAMED 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Three  circulation  department 
promotions  on  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  were  made  Jan.  1 
by  Circulation  Manager  Archie 
C.  Clarke. 

Harry  Ruske,  36,  district 
supervisor,  became  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  succeeding  Oliver 
Zimmer,  retired.  Circulation 
Supervisor  Clarence  Weegar 
was  named  manager  of  circula¬ 
tion  sales  for  special  events  in 
addition  to  supervisor.  Jack  Pet- 
zing,  a  district  manager,  was 
promoted  to  city  supervisor. 

*  *  * 

FAU.  RECORDS  FALL 

Dbs  Moines,  la. 

During  the  fall  season  an  all- 
time  circulation  peak  was  set 
on  the  daily  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter,  Mark  C.  Mantz,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune,  reported. 

“We  also  had  all-time  records 
for  the  Sunday  Register  and 
evening  Tribune  in  the  city  of 
Des  Moines,”  he  said. 

*  ♦  » 

PLOW  HITS  PAY  DIRT 

CLE\’ELAND 

A  Plain  Dealer  carrier  boy, 
David  Scott,  14,  uses  a  tractor. 
He  lives  in  a  snow  belt  on  the 
fringe  of  the  metropolitan  area 
and  he  has  to  deliver  before  the 
plows  get  going  on  the  roads. 
So  his  father,  Homer,  fixed  up 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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IF  YOU'RE  A  FOOD  MANUFACTURER  OR  DISTRIBUTOR, 
ASK  MR.  JOSEPH  KRON,  DETROIT  FOOD  RETAILER, 
HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  FOOD  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
DETROIT  MARKET  AND  HE’LL  TELL  YOU: 


“Give  me  ads  in  The  Detroit  News 
and  I’ll  get  you  next-dav  business!” 


Mr.  Joseph  Kron  is  executive  vice-president 
and  merchandiser  for  Borman’s  Food  Stores, 
operating  Food  Fair  Markets  of  Michigan,  a 
chain  of  78  supermarkets  throughout  the 
Detroit  shopping  area. 

Ask  Mr.  Kron  how  to  get  business  in  Detroit 
and  he’ll  tell  you:  "The  highly  competitive 
retail  food  situation  is  a  day-by  day  battle  for 
business.  We  advertise  to  get  next-day  action 
and  we  get  it  from  The  Detroit  News.  When' 
manufacturers  come  into  the  Detroit  market 


with  a  food  promotion,  we  suggest  they  use 
The  News,  too.  Our  stores  feel  the  results  the 
very  next  day!’’ 

Business  is  good  in  Detroit.  Promotions 
are  pulling.  Food  sales  are  rising.  If  you  want 
next-day  action  from  your  Detroit  advertising, 
do  what  the  retailers  do— use  The  Detroit 
News.  It  gets  into  mere  than  700,000  homes 
every  weekday,  and  more  than  900,000  every 
Sunday. 


The  Detroit  News 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

Niw  Yirk  OIKct:  30  East  42nd  Street  •  Chcait  OMce:  430  N.  Michigan  Ave  ,  Tribune  Tower  •  PanAc  Ollice:  780  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  •  Miami  Itach:  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Road 
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{Continued  from  page  26) 


a  heavy-duty  snow  plow  on  the 
front  of  the  tractor,  which  has 
big  blinker  lights  for  traffic. 
And  David  makes  extra  money 
plowing  out  driveways  of  his 
customers  after  his  newspaper 
rounds. 

if  m  m 

TIME  TO  CELEBRATE 

Morristown,  N.J. 

Moms  County's  Daily  Record 
marked  the  attainment  of  25,000 
circulation  in  December. 

This  took  the  following  form: 

(a)  naming  of  a  “25,000th”  cus¬ 
tomer,  who  received  a  portable 
tv  set  and  other  awards.  This 
was  a  couple  who  had  left  New’ 
York,  mov’ed  to  the  suburbs  and 
started  buying  their  local  news¬ 
paper  through  a  newspaperboy ; 

(b)  a  party  for  all  the  25  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment,  (c)  a  party  for  more  than 
350  carriers  and  their  parents. 

Circulation  of  the  Record  was 
12,009  in  1954  and  16,888  in 
1960. 

*  *  * 

‘PROGRESS’  SALES 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  fifth  annual  Sunday  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  Progress  edition  con¬ 
tained  82  pages  in  four  sections, 
with  66  articles  and  116  photos. 

Circulation  Director  Ivan 
Sundberg  estimated  sales  would 
total  25,000  to  30,000  extra 
copies.  Advertising  for  the  edi¬ 
tion  topped  132,000  lines.  The 
editor  of  the  Progress  Edition, 
for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
Stephen  Alnes,  Dispatch  busi¬ 
ness  editor. 

*  *  » 

SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

Two  $500  college  scholarship 
awards  will  be  presented  to 
newspaperboy  winners  of  the 
Second  Annual  Youthsurance 
Scholarship  competition,  it  is 
announced  by  Deane  Weinberg 
Jr.,  whose  company  sponsors  the 


nation-wide  event  in  the  spring. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
test,  participating  newspapers 
select  a  board  of  judges.  Entries 
are  rated  on  the  basis  of  Route 
Performance  and  Scholastic 
Achievement. 

Mr.  Weinberg  said  that  pub¬ 
lishers  reported  last  year’s 
scholarship  program  proved 
helpful  in  attracting  a  higher 
type  of  carrier  boy  and  acted  as 
a  stimulus  and  inspiration  to 
maintain  the  liest  boys  on  the 
route. 

• 

Joseph  Shoor  Moves 
Into  Brother’s  Joh 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  third  brother  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Woonsocket  Call 
circulation  department  has  been 
appointed  circulation  manager. 
Joseph  Shorr,  48,  replaces  his 
late  brother,  Morris,  who  had 
been  circulation  manager  for  26 
years.  Prior  to  Morris,  the  late 
Martin  Jacob  Shorr  worked  in 
the  circulation  department  un¬ 
til  1930.  He  later  became  an  at¬ 
torney. 

Joseph,  the  new  circulation 
manager,  has  been  manager  of 
the  Woonsocket  News  Co.,  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  distribu¬ 
tors,  since  1935. 

• 

Battle  Creek  Names 
Spang  Circulation  Chief 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

George  E.  Spang  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and 
News,  succeeding  Andrew’  D. 
Ford,  who  has  retired. 

Mr.  Spang  joined  the  En¬ 
quirer  and  News  in  April,  1962, 
as  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  He  previously  had  been 
with  the  circulation  departments 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen. 

Mr.  Ford  retired  after  44 
years  in  new’spaper  circulation 
work,  almost  30  of  them  with 
the  Enquirer  and  News. 


Court  Upsets 
NLRB  Ruling 
On  Carriers 

Baltimore 

Rural  motor  carriers  of  Balti¬ 
more  newspapers  are  not  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  publishers,  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  last  week  in  reversing  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
decision. 

The  NLRB  had  found  the 
A.  S.  Abell  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Sunpapers,  and  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  News  American, 
guilty  of  violating  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  carriers  involved  are  only 
232  who  serve  rural  routes  out¬ 
side  the  city  area.  The  case  was 
taken  to  the  NLRB  in  1961  when 
the  Teamsters  Union  sought  to 
organize  these  carriers.  The 
publishers  refused  to  bargain 
and  threatened  to  cancel  the 
carriers’  contracts.  This,  the 
union  argued  and  NLRB  found, 
was  interfering  with  organ¬ 
izing  activities  of  the  union. 

These  232  carriers,  one  pub¬ 
lisher’s  representative  said,  have 
only  oral  understandings  under 
which  they  are  supplied  papers 
at  wholesale,  are  given  mileage 
and,  in  some  instances,  subsidies 
to  get  papers  to  large,  thinly 
populate  areas  outside  regular 
carrier  zones. 

When  the  case  was  argued  in 
September  before  the  Circuit 
Court,  William  D.  Macmillan, 
Sun  attorney,  contended  that 
Congress  had  amended  the  labor 
law  to  uphold  such  contractual 
relations. 

James  J.  Doyle  Jr.,  attorney 
for  Hearst,  argued  that  the  only 
control  exercised  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  stemmed  from  a  desire 
that  certain  final  results  be 
achieved  in  the  delivery  of 
papers  to  rural  subscribers. 

For  the  NLRB,  Attorney  Jo¬ 
seph  C.  Thackery  argued  in 
September  that  the  carriers  were 
employes  because  their  profits 
were  limited,  route  boundaries 
controlled  by  the  publishers  and 
the  carriers  had  no  proprietary 
interest  in  their  routes. 

• 

AP  Bureau  Cited 

Indianapolis 

The  Indianapolis  Press  Club 
plaque  for  the  best  coverage  of 
the  Oct.  31  Coliseum  explosion, 
in  which  73  persons  died,  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Indianapolis 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 
The  contest  was  judged  by  the 
Washington,  D.  C.  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


MEMORIAL  —  Former  President 
Truman  accepts  a  copy  of  the  UPI- 
American  Heritage  book,  "Four 
Days,"  for  the  Truman  Library 
from  Ken  Bronson,  editor  of  the 
Independence  (Mo.)  Eiaminer. 
The  book  contains  the  historical 
record  of  President  Kennedy's 
assassination. 


Knight  Co.  Honors 
Veteran  Employes 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Knight  Publishing  Co.  hon¬ 
ored  four  retiring  employes  and 
134  others  whose  service  totaled 
3,960  years  at  a  dinner  here  re¬ 
cently, 

J.  E.  Dowd,  vicepresident  of 
Knight  Publishing  Co.,  pre¬ 
sented  service  pins  and  gifts  to 
A.  Z.  (Gus)  'Travis,  columnist 
for  the  Observer;  Wilmot  Callo¬ 
way,  classified  advertising;  J.  A. 
C,  King  Sr.,  composing  room; 
and  1.  0.  Eason,  Observer 

Transportation  Co. 

Ed  Rigler,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  News,  was 
honored  for  47  years  of  service. 

Receiving  40-year  service 
award  pins  were  Brodie  S,  Grif¬ 
fith,  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  News;  Howard  Beatty, 
composing  room ;  and  B.  C.  Rog¬ 
ers,  circulation  director  of  the 
newspapers. 

• 

Book  Aids  Police 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Profits  from  the  sale  of  “Four 
Days,”  the  UPI-American  Her¬ 
itage  book  on  the  Kennedy  as¬ 
sassination,  will  go  into  the 
Herald-Journal-American  police 
scholarship  fund.  Publisher 
Stephen  Rogers  has  announced. 
The  fund  underwrites  tuition 
costs  of  police  officers  to  attend 
Onondaga  Community  College. 
• 

Memorial  Issue 

Within  a  week  after  the  New 
York  Journal-American  offered 
to  make  available  its  edition  of 
November  25th,  the  Kennedy 
Memorial  issue,  some  30,000  ^ 
quests  were  received.  Copies 
were  sent,  for  the  price  of  the 
paper  plus  postage,  throughout 
the  world. 
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JOHN  F.  DlllE  ANNOUNCIS 
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CONTINUING  IN  1964 
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A  Brilliant  New  Series 
Woodrow  WUson  1  Knew  Him 
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The  Sin  o!  Innocence 

An  emotional  love  story  of  today 
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20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60606  •  Area  Code  312  •  ST  2-1393 

ROBERT  C.  DILLE,  President 


Do  you  expect  to  be  in 
the  publishing  business 
more  than  five  years? 

If  not,  read  no  further.  But  if  you  want  and  expect 
to  see  your  business  flourish  in  the  next  decade, 
there  are  important  decisions  to  be  made  now. 

The  capital  equipment  you  install  in  your  com¬ 
posing  room  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  economic 
health  of  any  publishing  enterprise.  Profitable 
operation  here  is  important  if  remaining  competi¬ 
tive  is  your  concern.  Most  profitable  operation 
is  vital,  if  active  growth  is  your  objective. 

Mergenthaler’s  interests  are  identical  with  your 
own.  This  is  why  the  typesetting  equipment  we 
build  is  designed  with  a  weather  eye  to  the  future. 

If  you  intend  to  ensure  that  you  are  in  a  sound 
position  to  face  that  future,  get  in  touch  with  us. 

Mergenthaler  is  ready  to  cooperate. 

Mei^enthaler 
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Walter  J.  Baker,  publisher 
of  the  Fredonia  (N.  Y.)  Censor 
— appointed  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 


Morland  D.  Clinton  has  l>een  named 
European  advertising  director  for 
F'airchild  Publications.  He  succeeds 
John  Urbanek,  who  has  n-signed  to 
form  his  own  international  market¬ 
ing  service  in  Paris.  Mr.  Clinton  has 
l>een  British  promotion  manager  for 
Fairchild  for  the  past  four  years. 


Joseph  Weglarz — from  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register  to  news 
editor,  Coos  Hay  (Ore.)  World. 


Phillip  Axe,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  and  advertising  salesman  for 
the  defunct  Lima  (Ohio)  Citizen 
— to  advertising  staff,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade.  Koeberleni  SucctHuls 

*  *  *  Free  as  M.  E.  March  1 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
“I  hope  to  do  a  little  writing 
and  a  lot  of  loafing,  but  haven’t 
arrived  at  the  exact  jtroportion 
of  either.” 

This  was  Victor  W.  Free’s 
comment  upon  his  retirement 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
hurgh  Press. 

Announcement  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  was  made  Jan.  15  by  W. 
W.  Forster,  editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

Mr.  Free,  60,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  since  1956,  joined  the  Press 
in  1951  as  magazine  editor. 

On  March  1  he  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Leo  F.  Koeberlein, 
city  editor  since  1960  and  a 
member  of  the  staff  since  1939. 

Other  promotions  move  Thom¬ 
as  B.  Wheatley  to  city  editor 
and  Ronald  E.  Hart  to  assistant 
city  editor. 

Mr.  Free,  a  native  of  Titus¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  where  his  father  was 
once  editor  of  the  Titusville 
Herald,  had  served  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  for  29 
years. 

Mr.  Koeberlein,  47,  is  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  native  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
w'orked  as  assistant  news  editor 
and  was  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Press  before  succeeding 
Lawrence  J.  Fagan  four  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Wheatley  also  is  a  Pitts¬ 
burgher.  He  joined  the  Press 
staff  in  1949  after  working  for 
Dana  Spitzer— to  editor  of  United  Press  for  two  years, 
the  East  Grand  Forks  (Minn.) 

Record,  succeeding  JiM  Pen- 
warden,  who  is  returning  to 
college. 


Koeberlein 


Last  week,  M  ET  A  L  W  ()  R  K 1  .NC. 
NEWS  played  host  to  a  light  metal 
fabrication  study  team  from  Turkey, 
visiting  the  United  States  under 
the  auspices  of  Department  of 
State,  .Agency  for  International 
Development.  After  a  conference 
with  the  paper’s  publisher,  E.  Wade 
Fairchild,  and  other  members  of 
the  staff,  the  group  toure<{  the  Fair- 
child  publishing  offices. 


.Marguerite  Palmer,  garden 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Pre.ss — ret  i  r  ed . 


Robert  E.  Stephens,  a  for¬ 
mer  Kentucky  Thnes-Star  re¬ 
porter — named  assistant  Fayette 
County  Attorney.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Kentucky  Law  School. 


ON  THE  WAY — Jane  Humphrey, 
a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Skiff 
at  Texas  Christian  University,  cov¬ 
ered  the  breakfast  speech  by 
President  Kennedy  in  Fort  Worth 
on  Nov.  22,  1963.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Walter  R.  Humphrey,  RICH  CLARKSON,  chief  photog- 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  rapher  for  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 

Capital- Journal — elected  presi- 
WiLLiAM  H.  GARDNtai,  man-  dent  of  the  Kansas  News  Pho- 
aging  editor  of  the  Houston  tographers  Association. 

(Tex.)  Post — appointed  to  six-  •  *  • 

year  term  on  the  Texas  State  Betty  Lou  Denton,  food  edi- 
Library  and  Historical  Commis-  tor  for  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
sion.  Capital- Journal  tor  5%  years — 

*  *  *  named  home  editor,  Kansas 

Bob  Smith — from  sports  staff.  Farmer. 

Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Journal,  *  *  • 

to  manager,  Norwalk  bureau  of  Dave  Shanks — named  assist- 
the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register.  ant  to  the  editor,  Austin  (Tex.) 

*  •  »  American-State sman.  Fred  Wil¬ 

liams — editorial  director  of  the 
Statesman.  Bob  Rogers — edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  American. 


John  W.  MePherrin  has  been 
named  special  executive  assistant 
to  Louis  W.  Fairchild,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  He  assumes  his  new 
duties  while  continuing  his  own 
business  and  other  publishing  as¬ 
signments.  Mr.  MePherrin  was 
editor  of  American  Druggist  from 
1942  to  1951  and  publisher  of  The 
-American  Magazine  until  it  ceas(‘d 
publication  in  1956.  Since  then  he 
has  been  serving  newspaper  and 
magazine  publishers  as  a  special 
consultant  on  public  service  pub- 


Edward  Benson,  general 
manager  of  Pacific  Press 
Limit^  (Vancouver  Sun  and 
Province) — elected  president  of 
the  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade. 


Emil  Dahlof,  77,  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  more  than  60 
years — retired  as  editor  of  the 
Crookston  (Minn.)  Daily  Times. 
He  had  been  with  the  Times  for 
22  years. 


Charles  Barnes  —  from  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Nor¬ 
ton  (Kans.)  Daily  Telegram,  to 
manager  of  the  Ellsworth 
(Kans.)  Messenger  and  the 
Ellsworth  Report.  Larry  Miller 
Jr.,  advertising  salesman,  To¬ 
peka  (Kans.)  Capital- Journal, 
succeeds  Mr.  Barnes. 


In  1%3,  the  Fairchild  newspapers 
rang  up  a  total  «»f  793  KOP  color 
ads,  representing  975  pages  of  ROP 
color  advertising.  This  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  jump  over  1%2,  when  681 
ROP  color  ads  were  run.  totaling 
873  pages. 


Georgann  Koelln  —  from 
University  of  Minnesota  public 
relations  staff,  to  women’s  de¬ 
partment,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch. 


William  Ringler  of  the  SUPER¬ 
MARKET  NEWS  editorial  staff  will 
leave  tomorrow  for  Memphis,  Tenn., 
to  report  for  the  paper  on  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  .American  National  Cattleman’s 
■Assn,  Jan.  26-29. 


Eugene  J.  Moriarty — from 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  to  man¬ 
aging  ^itor  of  the  Boston 

Paul  A.  Sevareid,  former  Traveler,  succeeding  HOMia 

radio  newsman — to  editor  of  the  Jenks — now  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Edina  (Minn.)  Momingside  day  Herald. 

Courier  and  the  Lake  Harriet 

(Minn.)  Courier,  succeeding 
Dick  Graber — to  staff  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Medicine  Publications,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

«  «  ♦ 

Merle  L.  Dalen — from  North  E.  P.  Boyle,  publisher  of  the 
Dakota  newspapers,  to  the  photo  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick — elected 
staff  of  the  Rochester  (Minn.)  chairman  of  the  board  of  First 
Post-Bulletin.  Seneca  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
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Howard  Raver  —  from  re¬ 
porter  to  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Kentucky  Post  and  Times- 
Star,  Cincinnati. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
PvblltSars  of 

Daily  Naw>  Racord.  Woman'i  Waar  Dally, 
Homa  Fumithingt  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man't  Waar  Elactronic  Nawt,  Booki, 
Matalworking  Nawt,  Diractoriat. 


BLASTING  OFF  to  retirement  after  48  years  in  Tacoma  journalism, 
J.  Ernest  Knight  is  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  civic  and 
business  leaders.  Pictured,  from  left,  are:  Frank  Lockerby,  Mr.  Knight's 
successor  as  editor  of  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune;  Mr.  Knight;  Tacoma 
Mayor  Harold  Tollefson,  News  Tribune  general  manager  George  F. 
Russell  and  publisher  E.  H.  Baker  II.  In  background  is  a  replica  of 
Tacoma  Tribune  front  page.  Sept.  6,  1915,  the  day  Mr.  Knight  joined 
the  staff. 


Mention 

J.  Reilly  O’Sullivan 
Retires  fi  tun  AP 

J.  Reilly  O’Sullivan  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Associated  Press 
after  more  than  40  years  of 
service. 

He  was  a  war  correspondent 
at  the  fall  of  Holland  and  wrote 
many  stories  from  that  country 
before  and  during  the  invasion 
by  the  Germans.  Other  assisn- 
iiients  were  in  London,  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  Greece,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Turkey,  India  and  China. 

His  domestic  assignments  were 
correspondent  at  Sioux  Falls, 

S.  D.;  wire  editor  and  city  desk 
at  Chicago  and  Indianapolis; 
acting  correspondent  St.  Louis; 
night  and  day  editor,  Kansas 
City;  chief  of  bureau  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  and  the  New  York 
general  desk. 

When  Mr.  O’Sullivan  reached 
his  40th  year  with  the  AP  Feb. 

24,  1962,  he  had  edited  the  news 
service’s  transcontinental  “A” 
wire  from  New  York  15  years. 

«  «  ♦ 

Walter  G.  Delany,  editorial 
department  makeup  man  for  the 
Tokdo  (Ohio)  Times  —  retired. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  1914. 

*  *  * 

Charles  G.  Volzer  —  from 
managing  editor  to  editor  of 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune, 
West  Covina,  Calif.  He  went  to 
the  Tribune  in  1960  from  the 
Canton  (0.)  Repository  where 
he  was  assistant  to  the  editor. 
Both  papers  are  in  the  Brush- 
Moore  group. 

*  *  * 

J.  Richard  Lbsue  —  from 
chief  copy  editor  to  associate 
editor  of  the  five  Hollister 
Newspapers,  suburban  weeklies 
at  Wilmette,  Ill.  Jerome  Wat¬ 
son  —  chief  copy  editor;  Chuck 


Howard  E.  Lee,  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  editor,  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Press  —  retired  after  30 
years  service.  He  was  the  pa¬ 
per’s  first  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  I.  McCracken,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times  Herald  —  recipient 
of  Norristown  Exchange  Club’s 
Golden  Deeds  Award. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Marcille  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  circulation 
manager,  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  and  Express. 

*  *  * 

Ken  McCormick,  former  De¬ 
troit  newspaperman  —  elected 
vicepresident  (advertising  and 
public  information),  Michigan 
Gas  Utilities  Co. 


Bill  Goodwin,  manager-edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Marshall  County 
(Kans.)  News  —  to  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  U.  S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Everett  Daves,  news  editor 
for  the  Great  Bend  (Kans.) 
Tribune  —  to  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital- Journal. 

*  *  « 

Jack  Coffman,  Hutchinson 
(Kans.)  News  reporter  —  to 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- Journal 
city  hall  beat. 

m  *  * 

Russ  Chezem,  public  relations 
director  for  the  Kansas  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  —  to 


Edward  J.  Richter — to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Tony  Bernato,  of  the  photo 
•staff  of  the  defunct  New  York 
Mirror  —  to  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  Sletzer  —  to  society 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  replacing  Judy  Jennings 

—  to  women’s  clubs  editor. 

*  «  * 

Leon  Volan  —  from  the  de¬ 
funct  Neiv  York  Mirror,  to  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  weekly 
Manhattan  East  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  Fitz-Gerald  —  to  the 
Montreal  national  advertising 
sales  staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Stringer,  head 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 

—  elected  president  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Writers. 

*  4>  * 

Warren  S.  Duffee,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  UPI  — 
elected  chairman  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  Correspond¬ 
ents  of  the  Congressional  Press 
Galleries. 

*  *  * 

Ross  H.  Garrigus,  editor  of 
the  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Commer¬ 
cial  for  28  years  —  retired. 

*  *  * 

Stewart  E.  Fern,  publisher 
of  Hawaii  Press  Newspapers,  — 
named  man  of  the  year  by  the 
Advertising  Agency  Association 
of  Hawaii. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Evans — to  sports  editor 
of  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Daily 
News,  succeeding  AUGIE 
Karcher — to  public  relations 
staff  of  the  American  Bowling 
Congress  in  Milwaukee. 

*  *  V 

Frederick  C.  Erberle,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department. 


Loebbaka  —  news  editor  of 
Glenview  Announcements;  John 
Williams,  news  editor  of  the 
Northbrook  Star. 

*  *  * 

Richard  H,  Leonard,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  —  elected  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  Press  Club. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  C.  Brown  —  from  vice- 
president  of  manufacturing.  Pa¬ 
cific  Press  Inc.,  to  manager  of 
the  Deseret  (Utah)  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Owen  —  from  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily  Her- 
’’jd,  to  managing  editor,  Huron 
(S.  p.)  Daily  Plainsman,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mervin  Nelson  —  to 
^itorial  staff,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  Register-Republic. 
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Bob  Juppe,  a  former  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Morning  Call  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  reporter 
—  now  editor  of  BO  AC  Travel 
W  orld. 

«  *  « 

Edwin  Singel  —  promoted  to 
assistant  advertising  manager, 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Holmes  M.  Nale. 

*  *  « 

Charles  H.  Cruttenden,  day 
city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  —  the  California  Bar 
Award  of  Merit  for  articles  on 
non-lawyer  judges. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Nugent— from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  weekly  Philcu- 
delphia  Northwest  Advertiser, 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  (Pa.)  Courier. 

for  January  25,  1964 


staff  artist  for  the  Topeka  Philadelphia  Inquirer  —  retired 
(Kans.)  Capital  -  Journal,  re-  after  nearly  60  years  on  the 
placing  the  late  Art  Heck.  paper. 


The  Establishefl  Leader 

lenten  (^uiliepositsi 

40  Short,  Brifiht,  Inspiring 
Stories  from  Real  Life 

for  release  starting 

Ash  Wednesday,  February  12 
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5  Lay  Members  Join 
British  Press  Council 


London 

The  Press  Council,  in  business 
for  a  decade  as  a  court  sitting 
in  judgment  on  newspapers’ 
practices  and  performance,  l)e- 
gins  its  11th  year  with  five 
members  from  the  i)ublic-at- 
large.  Up  to  now  all  25  of  its 
members  have  represented  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Lord  Devlin,  a  distinguished 
Lord  of  Appeal,  stepped  down 
from  the  bench  this  week  to 
become  the  first  lay  chairman  of 
the  re-constituted  Press  Council. 
He  took  up  his  work  with  the 
observation  that  the  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  is  the  only  professional  body 
to  bring  in  non-professionals. 

“I  have  no  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  the  representative  of  the 
law,”  he  declared.  “The  great 
value  of  lay  meml>ership  is  to 
ensure  that  the  council  is  not  a 
judge  in  its  own  cause.” 

’Ureal  Ulaneer’ 

The  Press,  said  Lord  Devlin, 
is  “the  one  remaining  fieedom 
that  must  remain  unimpaired.” 
This  comment  followed  his  re¬ 
mark  that  the  Government  is 
necessarily  a  more  important 
part  in  the  lives  of  the  people, 
control  of  Parliament  is  getting 
weaker,  and  the  scope  of  the 
judiciary  is  diminishing. 

Lord  Devlin  confessed  that, 
up  to  now,  he  has  been  “a  great 
glancer”  at  newspapers.  But 
from  now  on,  he  said,  he  will 
read  with  greater  care.  He  said 
he  believed  it  to  be  impossible 
to  lay  down  general  rules  for 
press  behavior. 

Too  often,  the  noted  jurist 
said,  the  strict  laws  of  libel  pro¬ 
hibit  the  press  from  carrying 
out  its  responsibility.  The  public 
doesn’t  realize,  he  continued, 
that  the  newspapers  may  know 


a  lot  about  a  .situation  but  can’t 
make  statements  because  of  the 
law  of  defamation. 

Lord  Devlin,  a  judge  since 
42  (he’s  now  58),  sees  the  Press 
Council  not  as  just  a  disciplin¬ 
ary  body.  “Our  function,”  he 
.said,  “is  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Press  and  public.” 

Former  (^liuirnian  Retires 

George  Murray,  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  the  council  chairman  for 
the  last  four  years,  retired  from 
membership  in  it.  In  the  fore¬ 
word  to  the  groun’s  lOth  an¬ 
nual  report  he  wrote: 

“The  conclusion  of  the  Press 
Council’s  first  decade  has  coin¬ 
cided  exactly  with  its  end  as  a 
voluntary  organization  solely 
within  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  and  industry.  It  is  not  often 
that  Time  provides  so  neat  a 
conjunction.” 

In  the  past  year  the  Council 
expressed  its  deep  anxiety  about 
the  severe  penalties  of  imprison¬ 
ment  imposed  on  two  reporters 
(in  the  Vassall  case)  for  de¬ 
clining  to  depart  from  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  code  of  honor  to  respect 
confidences. 

“It  is  v’ital,”  the  Council 
stated,  “that  newspapers,  which 
depend  so  much  on  confidential 
information,  should  continue  to 
be  in  a  position  to  investigate 
and  ventilate  matters  of  public 
importance.  A  precedent  has 
now  been  established  which  may 
hinder  the  Press  in  performing 
this  duty.” 

’Polled  Crilicism'  Hil 

The  Council  entertained  a 
score  of  complaints  from  the 
public  against  a  variety  of  al¬ 
leged  press  offenses,  mostly  in¬ 
volving  invasion  of  privacy.  And 
in  the  majority  of  its  opinions 
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the  Council  defended  or  justified 
the  journalists’  activities. 

One  unusual  matter  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Council  in  legard  to 
the  publication  of  the  “Quick 
Theatre  Guide”  in  the  Ohseri'er. 
Each  month  this  guide  contained 
adverse  criticism  of  certain 
shows.  The  theatre  managers 
said  it  was  unfair  to  repeat 
“potted  criticism”  of  shows  over 
long  periods. 

One  theatre  owner  ceased  to 
adv’ertise  his  productions  and 
soon  thereafter  nearly  all  with¬ 
drew  their  ads  from  the  Ob¬ 
server. 

The  Council  adjudicated  the 
case  by  saying: 

“The  Observer,  as  admitted  by 
the  Society  of  West-End  Theatre 
Managers,  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  publish  its  Quick  Thea¬ 
tre  Guide.  As  this  feature  is 
published  as  an  expression  of 
current  opinion,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  public  if  the  judg¬ 
ments  were  alw’ays  based  on 
recent  v’isits  to  the  theatre. 

“Although  every  advertiser 
has  the  clear  right  to  withdraw 
his  advertisements,  the  general 
withdrawal  of  this  classified 
adv’ertising  from  the  Observer 
is  regarded  and  deprecated  by 
the  Press  Council  as  an  attempt 
to  influence  editorial  policy.” 

Publicalioii  of  Rumor 

In  many  ways  the  coverage 
of  the  Profumo-Keeler  scandal 
gave  the  Council  members  great 
concern  but  the  purchase  of 
memoirs  and  the  publication  of 
lurid  testimony  were  easy  marks 
for  condemnation.  More  difficult 
to  handle,  because  of  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  problem,  was  the 
complaint  from  a  citizen  that 
the  Daily  Mirror  had  “smeared” 
the  Royal  Family. 

In  June,  the  Mirror  gave  a 
front-page  play  to  “Prince 
Philip  and  the  Profumo  Scan¬ 
dal.”  A  subhead  immediately 
tagged  the  rumor  as  “utterly 
unfounded.”  The  story  was  to 
the  effect  that  “the  foulest  rumor 
which  is  being  circulated  about 
the  Profumo  Scandal”  has  in¬ 
volved  Prince  Philip.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  the  rumor  were  not 
given. 

A  reader  suggested  to  the 
Press  Council  that  one  of  the 
less  attractive  journalistic  prac¬ 
tices,  if  a  newspaper  wished  to 
blacken  somebody’s  name,  was 
the  concoction  of  an  unpleasant 
rumor  and  refutation  of  it.  He 
regarded  the  Mirror  story  as  “a 
particularly  wicked  example”  of 
this. 

The  council  obtained  this  ex¬ 
planation  from  L.  A.  Lee  How¬ 
ard,  editor  of  the  Mirror:  The 
complaintant  was  not  justified 
in  his  allegation  that,  because  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  rumor, 
the  Mirror  had  invented  it.  The 


rumor  was  so  widespread  that  a 
forthright  repudiation  had  be¬ 
come  necessary. 

DiMaMefiil  S<-n<iiiiiun 

Late  in  NovemlM^r  the  Press 
Council  disposed  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  with  this  statement: 

“The  Press  Council  has  no 
clear  evidence  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  rumor  had  spread 
amongst  the  public  and  cannot, 
therefore,  judge  whether  the 
stage  had  been  reached  when 
the  Daily  Mirror  was  justified, 
in  the  public  interest,  in  repu¬ 
diating  it  and  thereby  giving  it 
greater  publicity. 

“The  sensational  treatment  of 
the  story  by  the  Daily  .Mirror, 
however,  was  distasteful  and 
did  not  accord  with  the  news¬ 
paper’s  apparent  attitude  of 
Ijeing  activated  by  the  highest 
motives.” 

When  the  Press  Council  was 
established  some  pessimists  pre-  ' 
dieted  that  it  would  get  lx)gged 
down  in  complaints.  That  hasn’t  j 
actually  happened,  but  one  ex-  ' 
ample  in  the  last  year  will  show 
how  far  readers  may  go  in 
bringing  their  personal  bias  into 
court. 

The  Daily  Mail,  reporting  the 
finding  of  the  the  gagged  and 
.stabbed  body  of  a  girl  who  left 
her  home  to  walk  to  a  telephone 
box  to  speak  to  her  Iwyfriend, 
used  the  heading  “Phone-call 
girl,  16,  knifed  to  death.”  A  | 
reader  complained  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  that  the  expression  “phone- 
call  girl”  was  understood  to 
mean  “prostitute.”  This  would 
mean  extra  suffering  for  her 
parents. 

The  Council  rejected  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  stated  that  neither 
the  headline  nor  the  text  of  the 
story  sustained  the  implication. 

It  all  occurred  at  the  time 
that  Christine  Keeler  and  her 
set  dominated  the  headlines. 

• 

Competitors  Hold  Up 
Purchase  of  Station 

Gary,  Ind. 

Approval  of  the  purchase  of 
radio  station  WGRY  by  North-  I 
western  Indiana  Broadcasting 
Corp.  is  being  delayed  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

Companies  operating  station 
WWCA  in  Gary  and  station 
WLOI  in  LaPorte  have  filed  ob¬ 
jections  to  ownership  of  WGRY 
by  a  company  that  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Gary  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.  The  latter  pub-  ; 
lishes  the  Gary  Post  Tribune  ' 
and  the  Northwest  Indiana  | 
Sentinel  at  Griffith. 

The  petitioners  asserted  that 
the  new  foi*m  competition  which  i 
they  face  would  be  dangerous 
to  a  “free  society.” 
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Candfdate’s 
Remurk  Held 
Actionable 


Boston 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  has  cast  a  new  light  on 
the  long-standing  assumption 
that  newspapers  have  a  broad 
latitude  in  the  coverage  of  po¬ 
litical  campaigns. 

A  majority  of  the  high  court 
suggested  in  a  recent  decision 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Justice 
Paul  G.  Kirk,  who  wrote  the 
opinion,  in  effect,  offered  a 
warning  to  political  writers. 

Involved  is  a  $500,000  libel 
action  brought  by  James  J.  Two- 
hig  Jr.,  South  Boston  attorney, 
against  the  Herald-Traveler 
Corp.  and  David  Farrell,  former 
Herald  imlitical  writer  who  is 
now  managing  editor. 

The  decision  set  aside  a  rul¬ 
ing  by  Superior  Court  Judge 
Reuben  L.  Lurie,  who  sustained 
demurrers  by  the  newspapers 
that  Mr.  Twohig  had  not  stated 
grounds  on  which  he  could  main¬ 
tain  any  action. 

Mr.  Twohig  had  sought  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  state 
senator  in  1962.  During  the 
campaign  an  article  by  Mr.  Far¬ 
rell  stated  that  Mr.  Twohig’s 
opponent  “has  reversed  the  anti¬ 
union  charge  Twohig  is  spread¬ 
ing  about  him  by  resurrecting 
some  of  Twohig’s  votes  against 
labor  when  he  serv'ed  on  Beacon 
Hill.” 


Votes  Against  I^iabor 


recognized  grounds  that  during 
political  campaigns  many  de¬ 
rogatory  remarks  are  made  that 
do  not  constitute  libel. 


‘Eye-Witness’  Letter 
Causes  Libel  Action 


Dayton,  Ohio 

A  news  story  and  a  letter  to 
the  editor  about  a  woman 
charged  with  injuring  a  dog 
have  brought  a  $20,000  damage 
suit  against  publishers  of  the 
suburban  Englewood  Argua  and 
a  Union  village  woman. 

The  story,  published  Aug.  8, 
reported  that  Mrs.  Philip  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  of  Union  had  pleaded 
not  guilty  in  municipal  court 
after  being  charged  with  squirt¬ 
ing  ammonia  in  the  dog’s  eyes. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Varvel  later 
wrote  a  letter  saying  she  had 
witnessed  the  incident  and  casti¬ 
gating  the  action.  She  did  not, 
however,  name  the  person. 

Filing  suit  were  Philip  and 
Ruth  McLaughlin,  who  charged 
that  the  statements  in  the  letter 
“were  intended  to  be  about  the 
plaintiffs”  and  the  news  story 
subjected  them  to  ridicule  and 
contempt. 

The  charge  against  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  was  dismissed. 


Investigate  First, 
Judge  Urges  Press 


The  Herald-Traveler  contend¬ 
ed  these  words  were  not  libel¬ 
ous;  moreover  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  during  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  as  statements  concerning 
candidates. 

Justice  Kirk  said  the  words 
contained  in  the  article  were 
“an  assertion  of  fact  that  the 
plaintiff,  when  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  General  Court  (legis¬ 
lature)  had  cast  votes  against 
labor,  and,  moreover,  had  cast 
more  votes  against  labor  than 
his  political  opponent  had  yet 
revealed.” 

The  opinion  said  that  such 
a  “permissible  interpretation 
would,  in  our  judgment,  tend 
to  discredit  the  plaintiff  in  the 
minds  of  workers  in  general  and 
of  members  of  labor  unions  in 
particular  who  constitute  a  con¬ 
siderable  and  respectable  class 
in  the  community.” 

Publication  during  a  political 
campaign,  the  court  .said,  “tends 
to  aggravate  the  injury  to  the 
plaintiff  who  was  a  candidate.” 

Two  dissenting  justices 
f^ed  that  the  suit  should  have 
^n  ruled  out  on  the  previously 

editor  sc  publisher 


Lebanon,  Ohio 

Warren  County  Judge  John 
Zopff  dismissed  a  motion  calling 
for  contempt  of  court  citations 
against  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Cincinnati  Post  &  Times  Star, 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  Middle- 
town  Journal. 

Seeking  the  citations  were 
Eugene  Tufts  and  his  wife, 
operators  of  a  farm  on  which 
43  pigs  and  sheep  were  found 
dead  recently.  They  were 
charged  on  22  counts  of  cruelty 
to  animals. 

The  Tufts  complained  that 
stories  about  the  case  in  the 
four  papers  had  made  a  fair 
trial  impossible. 

Judge  Zopff  ruled  his  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  con¬ 
tempt  charges,  but  he  called  on 
the  four  newspapers  and  all 
news  media  to  investigate  stories 
before  printing  them. 

The  defendants  contend  the 
animals  died  of  pneumonia. 


‘Boondoggle’  Series 


Milwaukee 
“Boondoggle  or  Democracy,” 
a  12-page  series  in  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  which  investigated 
the  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
local  government  in  Wisconsin, 
will  be  reprinted  in  booklet  form 
soon.  Written  by  Jay  G.  Sykes, 
the  series  ran  in  the  Sentinel 
from  Nov.  25  through  Dec.  7. 


for  January  23,  1964 


“The  News  was  one  of  the  first  Texas  newspapers  to 
purchase  a  Photo-Lathe.  After  six  months  of  constant  [ 
experimenting  and  use  day  and  night,  a  second  one  was\ 
bought.  The  two  are  now  turning  out  from  ISO  to  200\ 
black  and  white  engravings  each  week,  plus  first  page] 
processed  color.  We  have  found  the  Photo-Lathe  supe-\ 
rior  in  reproduction,  as  well  as  an  important  money \ 


What  can  the  Photo-Lathe  electronic  engraver  do  for  you?f 


•  Make  12x18  halftone  plates  for  just  $1.10  each 

■  Give  you  12  different  screens  (from  70  to  160  tines)  for  finer  news 
paper  and  commercial  reproduction 

■  Give  you  tine  engravings  and  tine  reverse  engravings  on  the  same] 
machine 

■  Give  you  an  easy-to-learn  . . .  easier  to  operate  comptete  engraving'^ 
ptant  for  $3750.00 


Photo-Lathe 


Photo-Lathe  is  legisteted  name  of  the  Electronic  Engraver 
manulactured  by  Graphic  Electronics,  I  nc.,  ol  La  Salle,  I  llinois 


Send  this  coupon  today  for  complete  Sample  Kit 
and  detailed  Photo-Lathe  information. 


* 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


SALES 


Buys  One  Paper^ 

Starts  Another 

Rio  Linda,  Calif. 

William  Wrenn,  who  recently 
purchased  the  Rio  Linda  Record 
from  Richard  S.  Johnson  and 
Milo  K.  Nelson,  has  launched 
a  second  weekly  for  nearby 
North  Higfhlands. 

The  Record  is  a  3,000  paid 
circulation  newspaper  and  the 
Highlander  started  with  a  10,- 
000  “tossed”  distribution.  Mr. 
Wrenn,  a  member  of  the  family 
which  long  published  the  Cool- 
idge  (Ariz.)  Examiner,  came  to 
Sacramento  County  from  the 
Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Lexsville,  La. 

The  LeesvUle  Leader,  official 
journal  of  Leesville  and  Vernon 
Parish,  has  changed  hands.  The 
first  issue  under  the  new  owner 
and  editor,  Archie  Quinn,  was 
published  Jan.  9. 

Curry  Ford  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  Leader  for  more  than 
26  years.  Mr.  Quinn  formerly 
was  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
AppeaL  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi. 

*  *  * 

Dover,  N.J. 

The  Dover  Lake  Land  News, 
a  35-year-old  newspaper,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Citizen 
of  Morris  County,  a  Denville 
weekly.  The  New’s  will  continue 
to  publish  on  Thursday  and 
Sunday  here. 

*  «  * 

Kearny,  N.J. 

Under  a  court  settlement 
agreement,  Ralph  Sever  of 
Kearny  is  now  sole  owner  of 
the  weekly  Kearny  Observer. 

The  settlement  was  reached 

before  Superior  Court  Judge 

Robert  A.  Matthews.  Under  its 
terms,  Mr.  Bever  agreed  to  pay 
$110,000  for  the  interest  of 
Mrs.  Eleanor  McClinchie,  widow 
of  the  newspaper’s  co-publisher, 
Kenneth  McClinchie,  who  died 
July  15,  1961. 

Mrs.  McClinchie  brought  suit 
against  Mr.  Bever  after  a  dis¬ 
pute  arose  as  to  the  value  of 
the  half-interest  in  the  publica¬ 
tion. 

*  « 

Hugo,  Colo. 

The  Colorado  Plainsman, 
weekly  newspaper  here,  has 
been  purchased  by  Harold  and 
William  Connelly  of  La  Grange, 
Ind.,  from  Bryce  and  Cecil  Wil¬ 
kins  and  John  McNalL 

At  its  purchase  the  paper  had 
a  staff  of  three  part-time  work¬ 
ers  and  a  circulation  of  1,800. 


Mr.  Wilkins  is  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette  Telegraph. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Longmont,  Colo. 

Kenneth  D.  Brown  of  Denver 
has  purchased  the  weekly  Long¬ 
mont  Ledger  from  Robert  Keeler 
and  Jerry  Archuleta. 

Mr.  Brown  publishes  a 
shopper  in  South  Denver  and 
will  print  the  Ledger  in  Denver. 

Mr.  Keeler  will  continue  in 
his  own  commercial  printing 
business. 

*  *  * 

Ellsworth,  Kans. 

The  weekly  Ellsworth  Mes¬ 
senger  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Boyd  family  of  Phillipsburg 
and  Mankato. 

The  family  has  also  obtained 
the  lease  for  the  competing  Ells¬ 
worth  Reporter,  also  a  weekly. 
Both  newspapers  will  continue 
to  be  publish^  separately. 

Other  Kansas  properties  in 
the  Boyd  group  are  the  Phillips 
County  Review,  the  Jewell 
County  Record  and  the  HiU  City 
Times,  all  weeklies. 

*  *  * 

Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Sunrise  Press  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Babylon  Town  News  and 
six  other  weekly  newspapers 
in  Suffolk  County  has  purchased 
the  Babylon  Totvn  Leader,  and 
the  tw’o  papers  will  be  combined 
into  one  Town-wide  newspaper. 

Announcement  of  the  sale  was 
made  jointly  by  Gerald  T. 
Arthur,  president  of  Sunrise 
Press,  and  Judge  James  B. 
Cooper,  publisher  of  the  Town 
Leader. 

“The  new  paper,”  Mr.  Arthur 
said,  “will  have  complete  news 
sections  devoted  to  Amityville, 
Babylon  Village,  Copiague,  Deer 
Park,  East  Farmingdale,  Lin¬ 
denhurst,  North  and  West  Baby¬ 
lon,  West  Islip  and  Wyan- 
danch.” 

The  name,  “Babylon  Town 
Leader,”  will  appear  promi¬ 
nently  on  the  masthead  of  the 
new  paper  and  the  format  gen-’ 
erally  will  follow  the  current 
format  of  the  Leader. 

Judge  Cooper,  whose  father 
founded  the  Leader  54  years 
ago  and  who  has  served  as  its 
publisher  since  1940,  said  sale  of 
the  Leader  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  paper’s  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  are  at  an  all-time  high. 
“However,”  Judge  Cooper  said, 
“it  has  become  clear  in  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  publishing  all 
over  the  country  that  centrali¬ 
zation  of  mechanical  facilities 
and  pooling  of  circulation  is  the 
kev  to  success.” 


Both  Arthur  and  Cooper  as¬ 
sured  readers  that  the  editorial 
policies  of  the  Leader  will  re¬ 
main  unchanged. 

The  sale  follows  by  several 
weeks  the  earlier  con.solidation 
of  two  Sunrise  Press  news¬ 
papers,  the  Babylon  Eagle  and 
the  Long  Island  Sun  of  Amity¬ 
ville.  In  July,  1963,  Sunrise 
Press  purchased  Suffolk  Con¬ 
solidated  Press  Inc.,  publishers 
of  eight  Suffolk  County  weeklies 
including  the  Eagle  and  Sun. 

Principal  owners,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Arthur,  are  W.  B. 
Stringer,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Irving  Maidman,  senior 
vicepresident;  and  Eddie 
Bracken,  senior  vicepresident. 
The  same  group  owns  radio 
station  WBIC  in  Bay  Shore. 

*  *  « 

PUNTA  Gorda,  Fla. 

The  Charlotte  Herald  and  the 
Port  Charlotte  News,  weeklies, 
have  been  consolidated  into  the 
Herald-News,  with  Don  Hicks 
of  the  News  as  publisher.  The 
Herald,  owned  by  Thomson 
Newspapers,  purchased  the 
News  and  its  physical  assets 
from  Gardner  Cowles,  president 
of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  and  Look 


Orange,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  P.  Brad¬ 
bury  have  sold  the  weekly 
Enterprise  and  Journal  here  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  K.  Babel 
for  an  undisclosed  sum.  Mr. 
Babel  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.)  Press- 

Republican. 

*  *  « 

Black  Creek,  Wis. 

Purchase  of  the  County  Re¬ 
view  here  by  Keith  Van  Vuren, 


eral  manager  of  tlie  publishing 
company  in  February.  ; 

While  at  Tarletou  Mr.  Price  ' 
was  a  Wall  Street  Journal  Newi- 
paper  Fund  Inc.,  Fellow  at  the 
University  of  Toxa.s.  He  was  a  ; 
graduate  of  Texa.-,  Technological  ? 
College,  Lubbock,  and  was  a  ' 
member  of  the  Lubbock  Ava-  ! 
lanche- Journal  advertising  de-  I 
partment  staff  prior  to  entering 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  19, ■)6.  j 

Sale  of  the  Circle  Register  i 
Publishing  Company  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ehrlich,  editor 
of  the  Circle  Register,  and  wife 
of  publisher  Gene  Ehrlich.  Mr. 
Ehrlich  died  in  l)eceml)er,  1968, 
after  a  long  illness. 

*  *  * 

COOI.IDGE,  Aril. 

Sale  of  one  half-interest  in  the 
Coolidge  Examiner  and  the 
Florence  Blade-Tribune,  two 
Arizona  weekly  newspapers,  has 
been  announced  by  Carl  E. 
Winter,  publisher  for  the  past 
two  years. 

Purchaser  of  the  interest  is 
Odiss  L.  McGrew,  Bloomfield, 
Colo.  Mr.  McGrew  was  formerly 
associated  with  a  number  of 
publications  in  Virginia;  Okla¬ 
homa;  Utah;  Pennsylvania; 
Nebraska;  and  Colorado. 

Mr.  Winter  retained  the  Sam 
Manuel  Miner,  which  was  not 
part  of  the  sale  of  his  interest 
in  the  two  other  papers.  The  sale 
was  handled  through  the  offices 
of  Dean  D.  Sellers,  Arizona  and 
California  newspaper  broker. 


THURSDATA 


view  here  by  Keith  Van  Vuren,  NEW  HORIZONS — With  the 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  change  of  its  name  from 
Seymour  Press,  was  announced  Arizona  News  to  Arizona  News- 
Jan.  13.  Former  owner  of  the  Digest  in  1964,  the  22-year-old 
Review  is  Robert  Timmers,  paper  will  conduct  a  drive  to 
Appleton.  obtain  25,000  paid  circulation 

*  •  *  throughout  the  state.  Myrlan  G. 

Two  Harbors,  Minn.  Brown,  publisher,  said  it  also 

Jerry  Heck,  former  adver-  planned  to  have  newsstand  sales 
tising  manager  of  the  Bimidji  in  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

Daily  Pioneer  and  Weekly  Sen-  *  *  * 

tinel,  has  purchased  the  Tufo  SIGN  —  Painting  of  “Robe- 
Harbors  Chronicle  and  the  son  County  Enterprise"  on  the 
Silver  Bay  News  from  James  front  of  an  Elm  Street  building 
A.  Campbell.  in  Lumberton,  N.C.  tipped  off 

*  *  •  the  plans  of  Willard  G.  Cole, 

Follett,  Tex.  longtime  editor  of  the  Lumber- 
The  Circle  Register  Publish-  ton  Post,  to  publish  a  new  paper, 
ing  Company  here,  publishers  He  said  the  announcement 
of  the  Circle  Register,  an  area  a  little  premature  but  a  sizable 
farm  and  ranch  news-magazine,  amount  of  stock  had  been  sub- 
and  the  Kiowa  Valley  Independ-  scribed. 


ent,  a  weekly  for  Darrouzett, 
bas  been  purchased  by  James  M. 
Price  of  Stephenville. 


ZioNSViLU!,  Ind. 
TOGETHER  — The  103-year- 


Mr.  Price  has  resig^ned  his  old  Zionsville  Times  and  the  28- 
present  position  as  director  of  year-old  Booster  at  Carmel  have 
information  and  assistant  pro-  merged.  Both  will  be  published 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Tarleton  at  Carmel.  The  Times  has  a 
State  College,  Stephenville,  in  circulation  of  2,500  and  the 
order  to  assume  duties  as  gen-  Booster  5,200. 
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Hoe  Lithomaster  supplied  it 

Lerner  Home  Newspapers  had  a  special  situation:  19 
newspapers,  averaging  a  total  of  200  pages  per  week, 
ranging  in  circulation  from  2100  to  61,000;  10  printed 
on  one  day,  6  on  another.  The  Hoe  Lithomaster  was 
designed  to  meet  such  situations  —  where  speed, 
quality  and  dependability  are  the  prime  factors.  This 
is  only  one  example  of  the  Lithomaster’s  versatility. 
Let  us  give  you  the  complete  story.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 
^  910  East  138  Street,  unF*  New  York  54.  N  Y. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Horace  Greeley  Goes 


West  As  A 

By  Ray  Erwin 

AN  OVERLAND  JOURNEY.  By  Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley.  Edited  by  Charles  T 
Duncan.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  pub¬ 
lisher,  326  pages.  Jan.  13.  $6.96. 

Horace  Greeley,  influential 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
with  umbrella  and  carpetbaj:  in 
hand,  made  a  five-month,  haz¬ 
ardous  journey  by  stagecoach, 
train  and  horseback  in  1859  to 
and  from  California  to  discover 
for  himself  and  his  readers  the 
promise  and  potential  of  the 
West  and  to  promote  his  pet 
panacea  for  the  nation — a  rail¬ 
road  to  the  Pacific. 

Dean  Duncan  Editor 

Dean  Charles  T.  Duncan,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  School  of 
Journalism,  has  edited  and 
written  an  introduction  to 
Greeley’s  32  letters  to  his  paper, 
from  1,800  to  5,500  words  each 
or  120,000  words  in  all,  written 
over  a  period  of  116  days — one 
every  three  and  one-half  days. 

Greeley  met  and  for  a  time 
traveled  with  two  younger  jour¬ 
nalists,  A.  D.  Richardson,  then 
of  the  Boston  Journal,  and 
Henry  Villard,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial,  and  he  later  em¬ 
ployed  both  men  as  Civil  War 
correspondents  for  the  Tribune. 

In  his  introduction.  Dean 
Duncan  writes: 

“Greeley  was  a  brilliant  re¬ 
porter.  His  pale  blue  eyes  missed 
little,  and  although  he  held 
strong  opinions  on  nearly  every 
subject  and  was  seldom  diffident 
about  expressing  those  opinions, 
he  was  able  to  report  factually 
and  dispassionately  when  the 
occasion  called  for  giving  of 
straightforward  information. 
The  pungency  of  his  style  and 
the  forcefulness  of  his  views 
enrich  the  solid  factualness  of 
his  on-the-road  dispatches,  all 
32  of  which  are  crammed  with 
pertinent  and  objective  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  country,  the 
economy,  and  the  inhabitants.” 

Miserable  Conditions 

Modem  reporters,  apt  to  com¬ 
plain  about  air-conditioning  or 
some  other  “fringe”  working 
comfort,  might  reflect  on  Dean 
Duncan’s  note  about  how  these 
news  letters  were  written : 

“They  were  all  handwritten 
of  course,  often  under  miserable 
conditions.  He  wrote  in  wind¬ 
swept  tents  and  drafty  cabins; 
he  wrote  in  cold,  in  heat,  in  dust, 
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and  in  rain;  he  wrote  when  he 
was  bone-weary  and  when  in 
severe  pain  from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  mishaps  en  route.” 

Lean,  precise,  fast-paced, 
graphic  prose  flowed  from  the 
pen  of  Horace  Greeley,  who  had 
had  the  benefit  of  only  a  few 
brief  terms  in  the  common  coun¬ 
try  schools  of  his  boyhood.  These 
news  letters  prove  that  he  was 
as  great  a  reporter  in  the  field 
as  he  was  an  editor  in  the 
sanctum. 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

LeGette  Blythe,  author  of  a 
distinguished  list  of  25  books 
and  formerly  literary  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 
will  have  two  new  books  pub¬ 
lished  this  Spring.  The  first  will 
be  “Mountain  Doctor”  (William 
Morrow  and  Company.  March. 
Illustrated.  $4.50),  the  odyssey 
of  Gaine  Cannon,  M.D.,  who  has 
put  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Al¬ 
bert  Schweitzer  to  work  in  re¬ 
mote  regions  of  North  Carolina. 
The  second  will  be  “Man  of 
Fire:  A  Novel  of  the  Life  of 
St.  Paul”  (Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
May.  384  pages.  $4.95.)  ' 

“Quick,  Before  It  Melts” 
(Random  House.  Feb.  4),  a 
humorous  novel,  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  exactly  five  years  after 
its  author,  Philip  Benjamin,  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  returned  from  an  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  South  Pole  during 
the  Geophysical  Year.  In  suc¬ 
ceeding  months,  the  Times 
thawed  him  out  in  such  garden 
spots  as  New  Zealand,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Thailand  and  Hong  Kong, 
and  then  let  him  take  it  easy 
by  covering  school  integration 
in  Little  Rock  and  interviewing 
Castro.  The  novel,  sold  to  M-G-M 
for  a  film,  is  the  saga  of  a  writer 
and  a  photographer,  fresh  off 
Madison  Avenue,  who  are  sent 
to  the  South  Pole  by  their  re- 
snective  magazine.  One  became 
the  first  man  to  make  love  to  a 
woman  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 

Kit  Reed,  who  was  a  reporter 
on  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reg¬ 
ister  (1956-59),  has  written  her 
second  novel,  “At  War  As  Chil¬ 
dren”  (Farrar,  Straus.  Feb.  23). 


Gerald  W.  Johnson,  author 
and  former  Baltimore  journal¬ 
ist,  has  finished  a  new  book, 
“Hod-Carrier:  Notes  of  a  La¬ 
borer  on  an  Unfinished  Cathe¬ 
dral”  (William  Morrow.  March. 
$3.95),  in  which  a  master  work¬ 
man  surveys  the  unfinished 
cathedral  that  is  the  evolving 
American  democracy. 

Edwin  Shrake,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News  sports  columnist,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  novel  about  a  proxy  fight 
in  a  Texas  electronics  company, 
“But  Not  For  Love”  (Double¬ 
day.  Feb.  28.  $4.95). 

The  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  photographic  review  of 
1963,  “Retrospect  1964,”  will  be 
published  paperback  Feb.  1  (Ace 
Books,  95c)  and  hardbound  later 
(A.  A.  Wyn.  $4.95.)  Last  year 
is  recreated  chronologically 
through  1,200  UPI  photographs 
with  captions  and  monthly  sum¬ 
maries. 

Knopf  will  publish  on  April 
13  the  first  three  in  a  series  of 
books  on  gardening  edited  by 
Joan  Lee  Faust,  garden  editor. 
New  York  Times.  'They  are  “The 
New  York  Times  Book  of  Lawn 
Care,”  “The  New  York  Times 
Book  of  Trees  and  Shnibs,”  and 
“The  New  York  Times  Book  of 
Home  Landscaping.” 

John  Gould,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Lisbon  (Me.)  Enterprise 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  New  York  Times,  is  the 
author  of  “Monstrous  Depravity, 
a  Jeremiad,  a  Lamentation 
About  Things  to  Eat.”  The  coun¬ 
try  editor  goes  back  to  grand¬ 
ma’s  kitchen  to  protest  against 
modern  pre-cooked,  frozen,  pack¬ 
aged,  tv  dinners. 

A  study  of  a  provocative  and 
complex  problem  that  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  countless  newspaper  edi¬ 
torials  is  given  in  “Eisenhower, 
Brownell  and  the  Congress:  The 
Tangled  Origins  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill  of  1956-1957”  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  Press, 
Drawer  2877,  University,  Ala. 
Feb.  15.  139  pages.  $3.95).  The 
author  is  J.  W.  Anderson,  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post. 

The  1964  Presidential  Year 
Edition  of  “Compton’s  Pictured 
Encyclopedia,”  including  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  assassination 
and  a  new  biography  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  (F.  E.  Compton  &  Co., 
1000  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
10,  Ill.).  The  company  is  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica. 

Louis  Cassels,  UPI  religion 
editor,  has  written  a  book, 
“Christian  Primer,”  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  Spring  by  Doubleday. 
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In  March,  Fleet  will  publish 
“Lyndon  Johnson’  \  Biogra¬ 
phy,”  by  Harry  Provence,  editor 
of  the  Waco  (Tex  )  News-  Trib-  I 
une  and  Timcs-ilcrald  and 
editor-in-chief  of  Newspapers 
Inc.,  a  group  of  newspapers  in 
four  Texas  cities.  Jlr.  Provence 
has  been  in  close  per.sonal  con¬ 
tact  with  his  subject  since  the 
latter  was  first  elee-ted  to  Con¬ 
gress. 

“Brown  of  The  Globe:  Vol. 
Two:  Statesman  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  1860-1880”  (St.  Martin’s 
Press,  Jan.  22.  406  pages)  is  the 
second  and  concluding  volume 
on  the  life  of  George  T.  Brown 
(1818-1880),  founder  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Liberal  party 
leader  in  Canada.  The  author  is 
J.  M.  S.  Careless,  chairman  of  | 
the  Department  of  History  at  ^ 
the  University  of  Toronto,  who 
won  two  medals  for  his  first 
volume. 

A  business-building  Ijook  for 
smaller  newspapers  which  op¬ 
erate  commercial  printing  de¬ 
partments  is  “How  To  Sell 
Printing  By  Mail”  (The  Druil- 
lard  Press,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  10.  148  pages),  by  C.  Owen 
Brantley,  who  is  teaching  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  in  a 
New  York  State  University  Unit 
and  who  formerly  was  connected 
with  weekly  newspapers  with 
job  printing  shops,  where  he  be¬ 
gan  exploring  an  exciting  new  < 
field  —  selling  printing  by  mail. 
Two  of  Mr.  Brantley’s  earlier 
books  were  “Tips  for  the  Idle 
Printer”  and  “Profitable  Print¬ 
ing  Ideas.” 

Milton  Lomask,  formerly  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  formerly 
a  copy  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  is  the  author 
of  “Seed  Money:  The  Guggen¬ 
heim  Story”  (Farrar,  Straus. 
March  13.  $6.50),  which  de¬ 
scribes  how  the  Guggenheim 
fortune  was  made  and  how  it 
is  being  spent  for  the  public’s 
benefit  through  five  foundations. 

Newspaper  editors  who  cru¬ 
sade  against  billboards  and 
trash  dumps  along  highways 
will  find  scathing  and  graphic 
background  material  for  their 
campaigns  in  “God’s  Own  Junk¬ 
yard  :  The  Planned  Deterioration 
of  America’s  Landscape”  (Bv 
Peter  Blake.  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston.  Illustrated.  Hardcover, 
$4.50;  papercover,  $2.95). 

More  than  5,000  illustrations 
are  arranged  for  advertising  re¬ 
production  without  permission 
or  fee  in  “A  Source  Book  of 
French  Advertising  Art’ 
(George  Braziller,  215  Park 
Ave.  South,  New  York  3.  Jan. 

31.  $12.50). 
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‘The  Ticker’ 
Heartline  of 
News  Is  30 

By  Robert  J.  Serling 

Washington 

“The  Ticker”  celebrated  its 
30th  anniversary  Jan.  8. 

Officially,  “The  Ticker”  is  the 
Washington  Capital  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  a  subsidiary  of  United 
Press  International.  Unofficially 
and  sentimentally,  it  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  nation’s  capital 
—  a  major  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  government  officials, 
diplomats  and  newspapermen.  It 
is  known  as  just  WCNS,  or, 
more  informally,  “The  Ticker.” 

WCNS  was  started  three  dec¬ 
ades  ago  as  a  means  of  speed¬ 
ing  news  to  those  in  Washing¬ 
ton  who  needed  the  va.st  facili¬ 
ties  of  a  wire  .service  to  keep 
them  abreast  of  developments. 
It  was  from  the  outset  and  still 
is  a  carefully  edited  compilation 
of  news  from  UPI  wires. 

Free  lo  While  Houfte 

WCNS  started  out  Jan.  8, 
1934  with  eight  subscribers. 
Seven  were  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reaus  of  newspapers  —  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  Detroit  News,  Newark 
News,  New  York  Sun  and  New 
York  Times.  The  eighth  sub¬ 
scriber  got  his  news  free  — 
President  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  —  and  the  tradition  of  com¬ 
plimentary  service  to  the  VV’hite 
House  has  continued. 

WCNS  has  more  than  200  in¬ 
stallations  in  Washington  and 
33  in  New  York  City.  Included 
are  the  Washington  offices  of 
more  than  40  newspapers,  15 
embassies  and  32  gov'ernment 
agencies.  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater 
of  Arizona  has  a  WCNS  tele¬ 
printer  in  his  office  and  so  does 
the  Soviet  Embassy.  Russian 


diplomats  here  first  learned  that 
their  country  had  declared  war 
on  Japan  in  1945  when  WCNS 
flashed  the  news. 

On  the  first  day  of  WCNS’ 
operation  30  years  ago,  it  flashed 
such  stories  as  the  first  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Alexander  Troyanovsky, 
presenting  his  credentials  to 
FDR.  Chicago  was  without  milk. 
Dr.  William  Ashley  “Billy”  Sun¬ 
day  launched  a  revival  in  New 
York  City,  and  in  Kyoto,  Japan, 
76  persons  were  killed  in  a  rail¬ 
road  station  stampede. 

Newsmen  huddle  around  a 
WCNS  printer  in  the  National 
Press  Club  lounge.  Congressmen 
watch  it  in  the  Capitol  Hill 
cloakroom. 

Presifleni  Spots  Error 

When  President  Johnson  held 
an  informal  news  conference  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  UPI  desk  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  moments  after  the 
conference  broke  up.  It  was 
Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger 
informing  the  ^itors  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  had  spotted  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  ticker  copy. 

The  bathroom  of  the  White 
House  press  secretary  was 
deemed  the  only  av'ailable  loca¬ 
tion  for  a  news  teleprinter  in 
the  executive  mansion  a  few 
years  ago  and  it  still  is. 

The  late  Alfred  F.  Harrison, 
former  radio  sales  manager  for 
United  Press,  was  the  “father” 
of  WCNS.  He  originated  its  con¬ 
cept  of  a  “wire  service  for  ex¬ 
ecutives.”  In  addition  to  spot 
news,  it  provides  notices  of  news 
conferences,  a  list  of  available 
news  releases  and  other  items  of 
interest  to  reporters  covering 
the  capital. 

It  formerly  carried  lists  of 
major  hotel  registrations,  until 
a  correspondent  for  an  out-of- 
town  newspaper  noticed  the 
name  of  a  prominent  local  offi¬ 
cial  and  his  wife  on  a  I'egistra- 
t  on  list  and  sent  in  a  little  item. 
The  lady  wasn’t  the  wife.  Short¬ 
ly  thereafter,  the  hotels  stopped 
providing  the  ticker  with  their 
lists. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Full  of  Hope  j 

Hopefully  is  staking  out  a  claim  on  territory  that  has  I 
been  preempted.  The  word  means — or  once  meant — in 
a  hopeful  way,  but  it  often  turns  up  with  the  intended 
sense  it  ie  hoped.  The  reader  usually  can  make  the  leap 
from  the  customary  sense  to  what  the  writer  has  in  mind. 
Sometimes,  however,  either  sense  may  fit,  and  then  we 
have  ambiguity. 

Pats  and  Paddles,  the  perceptive  if  coyly  named  critique 
put  out  by  the  Win.ston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel,  cited: 
“The  Baptist  State  Convention  has  put  off  until  fall  any 
action  on  the  subject.  Hopefully,  a  forthright  statement 
will  be  adopted  then.”  This  literally  means  that  the  j 
adoption  will  come  about  in  a  hopeful  spirit.  But,  as  | 
the  accompanying  criticism  point^  out,  the  intended  j 
meaning  was  It  is  hoped  that.  | 

“A  new  session  will  meet  late  in  the  spring  to  vote  | 
new  credits  to  the  Congo,  hopefully  at  a  reduced  figure.” 
With  a  feeling  of  hope?  Nay:  at,  it  is  hoped,  a  reduced  | 
figure.  | 

“Hopefully,  said  Pravda,  the  system  would  make  every  | 
w’orker  in  every  job  a  watchdog  against  waste.”  W’hich  | 
feels  hope  here — Pravda  or  the  system?  Neither,  really;  j 
Pravda  said  it  was  hoped  the  system  ...  | 

“The  report  will  serv'e,  hopefully,  to  keep  Congress  to  | 
the  $4  billion  mark.”  Absurd;  a  report  cannot  feel  hope,  j 
though  it  might  express  hope,  it  is  hoped.  j 

Obviously,  we  have  here  a  new  use  born  of  the  urge  | 

to  telescope  (in  this  case,  it  is  hoped  into  Iwpefully).  | 

The  Standard  College  Dictionary  (Funk  &  Wagnalls),  | 
just  out,  is  the  only  one  of  the  new  dictionaries  that  | 
explicitly  recognizes  this  sense. 

“Viewed  hopefully,  this  is  a  period  of  transition.”  A  1 

correct  use,  included  just  to  show  how  well  it  sounds.  I 


Wayward  Words  I 

I 

Although  sententious  has  the  sense  of  “terse  and  en-  | 
ergetic  in  expression;  pithy,”  it  is  used  almost  entirely 
in  the  derogatory'  sense  of  “marked  by  pompous  for¬ 
mality.”  It  may  be  said  that  only  this  latter  meaning 
effectiv'ely  survives;  we  can  hardly  expect  a  word  to  | 

bear  two  nearly  opposite  senses.  Sententious  is  some¬ 
times  unhappily  confused  with  sentient  ( capable  of  sensa¬ 
tion).  Neither  word  means  ivise,  as  is  sometimes  supposed. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  delusion  that  .since  may  be  used  only  as  an 
adverb  in  the  temporal  sense  (“We  have  been  here  since 
ten  o’clock”).  It  is  also  a  conjunction  meaning  for  or 
becatise:  “Since  it  is  raining,  we  had  better  take  an 
umbrella.”  | 

♦  *  *  j 

Practise  is  the  British  preference  for  spelling  the  verb  = 

(“The  girl  was  practising  on  the  piano”),  but  practice  | 

is  the  preference  in  both  Britain  and  America  for  the  | 

noun  (“The  doctor  has  a  large  practice”). 

*  * 

A  purist  usually  is  anyone  whose  ideas  of  grammar  | 

and  usage  stand  to  the  right  of  those  held  by  the  user  | 

of  the  term.  It  is,  of  course,  a  deprecatory  epithet,  much 
like  Puritan  on  the  lips  of  a  libertine.  In  this  column 
purist  and  purism  are  used  for  the  most  part  concerning 
rules  and  distinctions  that  have  no  real  standing  in  usage 
and  no  effect  on  meaning. 
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HAKEMASTER 


Tlie  man  in  the  relaxed  position  is  working.  Working  hard.  He’s  an  engineer  operating  a  velocity 
pickup  or  “prober”  to  measure  and  analyze  the  chassis  shake  and  bending  characteristics  produced 
in  the  laboratory  by  a  special  shake  rig.  With  this  equipment,  he  can  simulate  the  roughest, 
bumpiest  washboard  road  you’ll  ever  travel.  He  can  compress  years  of  jouncing  into  just  a  few 
hours  and  repeat  the  experiment  under  identical  conditions  time  and  time  again.  It’s  only  one  of 
the  exhaustive  tests  designed  to  make  your  General  Motors  car  a  better  riding,  more  comfortable  car. 

This  engineer’s  job  is  something  special— simple  to  state,  difficult  to  do:  improve  existing  products 
and  develop  new  ones.  He  and  thousands  of  GM  engineers  and  trained  technicians  are  aiming  for 
this  goal  every  day  of  the  year. 

How  does  he  do  it?  It’s  not  easy.  He  designs,  builds,  tests— examines,  evaluates,  improves.  He’s  a 
doer  if  there  ever  was  one.  The  end  result  of  his  work  is  the  satisfaction  which  General  Motors 
products  bring  to  their  owners. 

All  told,  there  are  19,850  engineers  and  scientists  at  General  Motors.  Five  hundred  colleges  and 
universities  are  represented,  extending  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast  and  most  states 
in  between. 

The  engineer  is  another  fine  member  of  the  General  Motors  family — a  family  which  includes  not 
only  employes,  but  suppliers,  shareholders  and  dealers  as  well.  These  people  are  the  basic  reason 
for  the  success  and  progress  of  GM. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . . . 

Makiiifi  Better  Thiiif^s  For  You 


Will  Eisner  Heads 
NANA,  Bell-McClure 


Appointment  of  publishing  ex¬ 
ecutive  Will  Eisner  as  president 
of  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  and  the  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Henry  S.  Koster, 
chairman  of  Koster-Dana  Cor¬ 
poration,  parent  company  of  the 
news  and  feature  syndicates. 

Mr.  Eisner  replaces  Harry 
Spiess,  who  resiRned  Jan.  1,  to 
ser\'e  as  consultant  to  Koster  & 
Co.,  a  financial  consultant  firm. 
Continuing  in  their  present  posi¬ 
tions  are  NANA  Chairman 
Ernest  Cuneo,  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman  John  Wheeler 
and  Executive  Vicepresident 
John  Osenenko.  NANA  Editor 
Sid  Goldberg  has  been  assigned 
the  additional  duties  of  man¬ 
ager  of  the  news  service. 

This  now  brings  all  of  Koster- 
Dana  Corporation’s  publishing 
and  communications  divisions 
under  Mr.  Eisner’s  direction.  In¬ 
cluded  are  the  operations  of 
Good  Reading  Rack  Service, 
American  Visuals,  Will  Eisner 
Productions,  NANA,  Bell-Mc¬ 
Clure  and  the  new  NANA  Radio. 
All  of  these  will  shortly  be  con¬ 
solidated  as  divisions  of  one 
wholly-owned  subsidiary — North 
American  Communications  Alli¬ 
ance,  Inc. — of  which  Mr.  Eisner 
will  be  president,  Mr.  Koster 
said. 

Mr.  Eisner,  a  director  and 
executive  committee  member  of 
Koster-Dana  Corporation,  is  a 
well  known  figure  in  the  feature 
syndication  and  publishing  in¬ 
dustries. 

W  as  On  Paper 

A  writer-artist  for  the  New 
York  American,  he  left  the 
newspaper  in  1936  to  form  the 
first  independent  feature  pro-, 
duction  company  for  the  infant 
comic  book  publishing  industry. 
By  1939  he  had  organized  the 
Universal  Phoenix  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  which  provided  fresh 
features  for  weekly  newspapers. 

In  1940,  he  created  and  pro¬ 
duced  “The  Spirit,”  the  first 
complete-story  comic  book  sup¬ 
plement  for  newspapers.  It  was 
successfully  syndicated  by  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
until  1952,  when,  finding  that 
the  pressures  of  the  publishing 
business  no  longer  left  him 
enough  time  to  concentrate  per¬ 
sonally  on  writing,  drawing  and 
supervising  the  production  of 
the  eight-page  weekly  feature, 
Mr.  Eisner  discontinued  -,  it 
rather  than  turn  it  over  to  an 
impersonal  art  staff. 

Mr.  Eisner  entered  the  service 


Will  Eitner 


in  1941  and  serv'ed  on  the  staff 
of  the  Army’s  Chief  of  Ord¬ 
nance.  He  was  editor  of  Fire¬ 
power,  the  ordnance  man’s  jour¬ 
nal,  and  pioneered  in  adapting 
comic  book  techniques  to  mili¬ 
tary  instruction.  Among  some 
of  the  service  characters  he  cre¬ 
ated  were  “Joe  Dope,”  “Connie 
Rodd”  and  “Sergeant  Half- 
Mast.”  He  also  developed  the 
format  for  Army  Motors. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
he  formed  American  Visuals 
Corporation,  a  publishing  com¬ 
pany  w’hich  applied  comic  strip 
techniques  to  industrial  rela¬ 
tions,  public  relations  and  em¬ 
ployee  training. 

• 

Poynler  Lists  Realty 
And  Challenges  Senator 

Washington 

Nelson  P.  Poynter,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  has  challenged  Senator 
George  Smathers  to  make  public 
his  Florida  landholdings. 

Gerald  Blizen,  the  Times’ 
Washington  correspondent, 
asked  Senator  Smathers  if  he 
planned  to  make  public  his  real 
estate  holdings  after  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  senator  was  in¬ 
volved  in  a  land  deal  with  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker.  “When 
Nelson  Poynter  discloses  his 
holdings.  I’ll  disclose  mine,”  Sen. 
Smathers  retorted. 

Mr.  Poynter  immediately 
printed  a  story  in  the  Times 
stating  that  his  real  estate  con¬ 
sisted  of  his  home  and  property 
used  to  publish  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent,  including  circulation 
substations.  Then  he  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  Senator  Smathers  in¬ 
viting  the  legislator  to  follow 
suit.  The  Senator  did  not  reply, 
and  a  spokesman  said  no  reply 
was  planned. 


‘Dear  Dorothy  Dix’ 
Program  for  Radio 

Formation  of  NANA  Radio, 
producers  and  syndicators  via 
tape  recordings  of  programs  for 
local  radio  stations,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Will 
Eisner,  president  of  NANA, 
the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  Bell-McClure  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

William  H.  Shriver  Jr.,  a 
broadcasting  executive,  has 
been  named  general  manager 
of  NANA  Radio. 

NANA  Radio  starts  with  an 
offering  of  six  programs  that 
will  include  newly-produced  ver¬ 
sions  of  Pepper  Young’s  Family, 
Big  Sister,  Arch  Oboler’s  Plays 
and  The  Fat  Man. 

NANA  Radio  is  introducing 
tw’o  programs — Dear  Dorothy 
Dix,  based  on  the  “advice  to  the 
lovelorn”  newspaper  feature, 
and  Hollywood  Talking,  with 
Army  Archerd  inter\’iewing 
film  personalities. 

NANA  Radio  also  has  plans 
to  prepare  features  distributed 
to  newspapers  by  NANA-Bell- 
McClure  for  radio. 

Production  facilities  have 
been  established  in  New  York 
and  Hollywood. 

Plans  for  the  formation  of 
NANA  Radio  were  initiated  in 
the  summer  of  1963  by  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
and  its  parent  company,  the 
Koster-Dana  Corporation  of 
New  York. 

• 

Utilities  Ordered 
To  Disclose  Figures 

Madison,  Wis. 

Efforts  by  a  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  reporter  to  check  the 
propriety  of  rates  charged  cus¬ 
tomers  of  public  utilities  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  order  Jan.  16  that 
the  companies  publish  their  rate 
of  return  in  newspapers. 

The  customary  rate  of  return 
on  investment  for  state-regu¬ 
lated  utilities  is  about  6%.  A 
return  much  higher  than  that 
indicates  that  customers  are 
overcharged  and  that  a  rate 
change  should  be  considered. 

Richard  Bradee,  chief  of  the 
Sentinel’s  Madison  bureau,  asked 
the  Public  Service  Commission 
in  December  to  release  an  intra- 
offlce  memorandum  listing  the 
current  rate  of  return  for  the 
largest  gas,  electric  and  tele¬ 
phone  companies  in  the  state. 

The  PSC  invoked  a  law  grant¬ 
ing  the  commission  an  exception 
to  the  state  anti-secrecy  law  and 
refused  to  release  the  memoran¬ 
dum. 

Commissioner  David  Adamany 
announced  the  directive  that  the 
rate  of  return  be  published  with 
the  utilities’  annual  reports. 


Hope’s  Fight 
vs  Speniling 
By  U.S.  Fades 

Hope,  Ark. 

The  federal  government  put 
the  skids  to  Alex  Washburn’s  ! 
grass  roots  economy  move — and 
it  was  just  beginning  to  look 
like  the  editor  had  .something 
going  for  him. 

Mr.  Washburn,  who  publishes 
the  afternoon  Hope  Star,  began 
a  campaign  in  January  to  talk 
the  government  out  of  spending 
$500,000  to  build  a  new  post- 
office  and  federal  building  here. 

The  facility  wasn’t  needed 
Mr.  Washburn  .said,  and  he  be¬ 
gan  circulating  petitions  to  get 
enough  names  to  convince  his 
congressman.  Rep.  Oren  Harris 
of  El  Dorado,  that  the  towns¬ 
people  didn’t  want  the  building. 

Mr.  Washburn  announced  that 
he  had  some  1,000  signatures  on 
his  petition,  more  names,  he 
said,  than  a  majority  of  any 
primary  election  vote  in  the  city 
and  therefore  enough  to  halt  the 
project.  Hope  has  a  population 
of  about  8,400. 

But  at  the  same  time.  Rep. 
Harris  said  that  the  General 
Services  Adiministration  had 
made  a  final  selection  of  a  site 
for  the  Hope  postoffice  and  i 
federal  building.  He  also  said 
the  GSA  would  proceed  im¬ 
mediately  to  acquire  the  site  and 
erect  the  building. 

The  congressman  added  that 
the  present  building  was  in¬ 
adequate  and  that  the  new  build¬ 
ing  would  mean  a  savings  over 
the  years  with  all  federal  offices 
under  one  roof. 

Mr.  Washburn  said  this  was 
enough  to  junk  the  petition  cam¬ 
paign. 

But,  the  editor  said,  “We 
demonstrated  that  this  town  was 
on  the  line  against  unnecessary 
government  spending.  ♦  *  *  We 
didn’t  win,  but  we  didn’t  en¬ 
tirely  lose.  We  were  trumped 
by  the  GSA.” 

• 

SDX  in  Philadelphia 
Inducts  23  Members 

Philadelphia 

Twenty-three  newsmen  were 
initiated  into  membership  in  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  on  Jan.  14.  It  was  the 
largest  single  group  ever  re¬ 
ceived  into  membership  in  the 
chapter,  founded  in  1959. 

Nearly  100  members  from 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jeraey 
Delaware  attended  the  induction 
ceremonies.  George  G.  Gray, 
editor  of  the  Levittown  Times 
and  Bristol  Courier,  presided. 
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Only  a  tiny  piece  of  paper— but 
it’s  worth  ^1,000,000,000! 


This,  of  course,  is  a  trading  stamp — well-known  to 
shoppers  for  the  little  “extras”  of  good  living  it  makes 
ix)ssible. 

But  it’s  much  more  than  this  from  an  economic 
ix)int  of  view. 

Today  the  trading  stamp  industry  is  a  dynamic 
economic  force  that  helps  make  America  a  prosperous 
nation. 

This  year  alone,  the  industry  will  buy  an  estimated 
$500,000,000  worth  of  products  (at  cost  or  wholesale 
prices)  from  more  than  600  U.S.  manufacturers  of 
consumer  goods  in  75  different  industries. 

In  addition,  the  stamp  industry  is  expected  to  gen¬ 
erate  another  $500,(XX),0(X),  ranging  from  over  $120 
million  for  transportation,  warehousing,  and  redemp¬ 
tion  store  operation,  to  more  than  $90  million  in  farm 
purchases  of  cotton,  wool  and  other  primary  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  the  production  of  merchandise  for  stamp 
redemption. 

The  full-time  employment  of  more  than  125, (XX) 


workers  will  be  required  at  one  stage  or  another  of 
production  or  distribution  to  operate  stamp  compa¬ 
nies  and  to  supply  merchandise  for  stamp  redemp¬ 
tions. 

So  the  tiny  piece  of  paper  shown  above  represents 
an  industry  that  contributes  one  billion  dollars  to  our 
economy  every  year. 

Actually,  the  total  retail  value  of  merchandise  re¬ 
ceived  by  consumers  redeeming  stamps  in  a  state  usu¬ 
ally  comes  to  more  than  100  per  cent  of  the  money  paid 
by  the  merchants  who  purchase  stamp  services.  In  all 
cases,  the  total  value  going  back  into  the  slate  when  the 
payrolls,  rents,  taxes  and  other  expenditures  of  stamp 
companies  are  taken  into  account  is  substantially  more 
than  the  money  paid  for  the  stamp  service. 

All  told,  the  trading  stamp  industry  not  only  brings 
extra  value  to  consumers,  and  a  powerful  promotional 
device  to  merchants,  but  contributes  importantly  to 
a  stronger  economy — both  on  the  national  level  and 
in  every  state  and  community  in  which  it  does  busi- 


Mrs.  Schiff  Says  Post 
‘Wm  Go  On  and  On’ 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Dorothy  Schiff,  editor-in-chief 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Post,  foresees  fewer  dailies  in 
the  nation’s  largest  city. 

But,  “The  Post  will  go  on  and 
on,”  she  promised  this  week. 

This  year  marks  Mrs.  Schiff’s 
25th  anniversary  as  a  newspaper 
owner.  She  likes  the  job,  she 
said. 

She  sat  curled  up  in  an  easy 
chair  in  her  penthouse  office  at 
75  West  St.,  where  she  has 
entertained  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson. 

‘Mol  in  Trouble’ 

“The  Post  is  not  in  trouble,” 
she  said  firmly.  “As  costs  go  up 
one  has  to  find  additional  sources 
of  revenue,  that’s  all.  We’re 
getting  a  larger  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  our  circulation  is 
going  up.” 

As  against  the  same  period  of 
the  last  comparable  year — that 
is  the  fourth  quarter  of  1963  vs. 
1961  since  1962  was  incomplete 
because  of  the  newspaper  strike 
— the  Post’s  circulation  was  up 
24,518.  Mrs.  Schiff  noted  that 
in  December  1963  the  daily  aver¬ 
age  net  paid  of  353,507  was 
higher  than  it  was  in  October 
or  November.  But  quantity  of 
sales  is  not  necessarily  the  yard¬ 
stick  of  an  influential  news¬ 
paper,  she  believes. 

During  the  month  of  March, 
when  the  Post  published  while 
the  other  papers  were  still  shut¬ 
down,  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  proved  it  was  capable  of 
printing  800,000  tabloid  papers 
a  day,  Mrs.  Schiff  said. 

“Heavens,  no!  We  have  no 
thought  of  ceasing  publication!” 
Mrs.  Schiff  ejaculated. 

“The  Post  is  unique,  I  guess. 
It  is  the  oldest  paper  in  town 
but  is  sustained  by  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  youth.  Longevity  seems 
to  breed  longevity. 

Olliem  Would  Buy  It 

“The  paper  is  not  for  sale, 
although  there  seem  to  be  plenty 
of  people  wanting  to  buy  it. 
There’s  always  someone  around 
ready  to  keep  the  liberal  banner 
flying.  So  few  are  left  among 
newspapers.  Even  if  something 
should  happen  to  me  the  Post 
won’t  die.” 

The  Post,  founded  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton  in  1801,  acquired 
the  beginnings  of  a  social  con¬ 
science  under  Oswald  Garrison 
^’Mlard.  It  went  wholeheartedly 


Dorothy  Schiff 

New  Deal  when  J.  David  Stern 
took  it  over  from  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis’  son-in-law,  John  C. 
Martin.  Mr.  Martin  was  about 
to  sell  it  for  scrap. 

Counting  two  dailies  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York  City  had  12 
dailies  in  1939,  when  Mrs.  Schiff 
became  the  Post’s  owner.  Mrs. 
Schiff  has  seen  these  papers  go: 
the  Citizen  and  the  Eagle  in 
Brooklyn;  PM,  Compass  and  the 
Star  in  Manhattan.  The  Sun 
was  absorbed  by  the  World- 
Telegram.  Then  most  recently 
the  Mirror  w’as  suspended  last 
Oct.  16  after  the  News  had 
bought  some  of  its  assets. 

Mrs.  Schiff  said  the  Mirror 
may  be  the  last  loss  of  a  New 
York  paper  for  another  five 
years.  She  didn’t  point  at  any 
one  paper. 

“I  like  running  a  newspaper,” 
she  said,  “although  I’m  getting 
rather  bogged  down  in  adminis- 
trativ’e  detail.  That’s  the  fate  of 
new’spaper  ownership  today. 
Personal  initiative,  the  pleasure 
of  being  with  newsmaking 
people,  even  the  competitive 
spirit  is  stifled  by  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  keeping  a  paper  solvent. 
One  of  the  biggest  problems 
comes  under  the  heading  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations. 

Close  to  Mews  Side 

“I  miss  the  fun-part,  like 
writing  my  own  column.  I  still 
do  a  tremendous  amount  of 
reading  to  get  ideas  for  my 
paper.  But  I  am  not  getting 
away  from  my  desk  and  seeing 
people  quite  as  much  as  I’d  like 
to.  I  want  very  much  to  get 
back  to  that,  and  I  hope  to  soon.” 

Mrs.  Schiff  often  stops  in  the 
city  room  on  her  way  up  to  her 
office.  At  11  a.m.,  she  has  a 


three-way  telephone  conference 
with  James  Wechsler,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page,  and  Joseph 
Lash,  editorial  writer.  She 
makes  many  suggestions. 

For  instance,  when  the  “war 
on  poverty”  was  declared  by 
Mayor  Wagner  in  New  York  and 
President  Johnson  for  the  entire 
U.S.: 

“We’ve  been  in  this  fight  for 
years,”  said  Mrs.  Schiff.  “It’s 
right  at  the  heart  of  the  liberal 
policy.” 

Mr.  Wechsler  recently  went,  in 
the  Jacob  Riis  tradition,  into  the 
unheated  Harlem  slums  on  one 
of  the  coldest  nights  of  the 
year.  He  shivered  with  the  poor 
families  and  was  robbed.  He 
told  the  story  in  his  column. 

Independent  in  Polities 

Mrs.  Schiff  has  background 
knowledge  of  this  blight  on  the 
city.  She  worked  in  the  relief 
administration  under  Mayor 
LaGuardia. 

In  politics,  Mrs.  Schiff  .says 
the  Post  is  independent.  She  is 
a  Democrat  but  has  come  out  for 
a  Republican  Congressman  and 
a  Senator  in  New  York.  Right 
now,  following  custom,  she  is 
not  yet  officially  committed  as 
far  as  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  is  concerned. 

“Even  my  Republican  friends 
think  President  Johnson  is  fine 
right  now,”  she  said. 

She  makes  many  suggestions 
on  articles  for  the  magazine 
section,  and  her  memos  are 
quite  precise  in  advising  re¬ 
porters  on  what  questions  to 
ask,  or  calling  attention  to  ques¬ 
tions  they  failed  to  raise. 

“If  only  more  reporters  would 
compete,  really  fight  for  exclu¬ 
sive  news,  as  they  used  to  do,” 
she  said.  “Then  all  the  news¬ 
papers  would  be  more  exciting 
to  read.” 

For  15  years  the  Post  has 
“done  all  right,”  financially, 
Mrs.  Schiff  said.  Riunors  that 
the  Post  was  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  end  of  1963  were 
nonsensical  to  her. 

“The  New  York  Post  is  very 
much  alive  and  so  am  I,”  she 
declared.  “It  keeps  me  that 
way.” 

Just  One  More,  Please 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

William  Burke  Miller,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Rutland  Herald, 
received  “top”  co-operation,  but 
some  embarrassing  competition, 
when  his  car  became  stuck  in 
snow  while  he  was  covering  Gov. 
Philip  Hoff’s  tour  of  this  area. 
The  Governor  helped  to  push 
the  reporter’s  vehicle  back  onto 
firm  ground.  But  while  it  was 
happening,  a  reporter  from  an¬ 
other  newspaper  was  snapping 
a  photo  of  the  episode. 


Editor  Cautions 
New  Lawmakers 
About  Secrecy 

.J  .M'KSON,  Miss. 

Editor  T.  M.  Hcderman  Jr.  has 
told  legislators  there  is  an  “un¬ 
reasonable  amount  of  abridge¬ 
ment  of  freedom  of  information 
on  all  levels  of  American  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

“The  politician,  in  conducting 
the  people’s  business  behind 
locked  doors  or  in  secret  meet¬ 
ings  for  one  reason  or  another, 
deals  a  serious  blow  to  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  right  to  know  alwut  their 
government,”  the  editor  of  the 
Jackson  Clarion-Ledger  said. 

He  was  one  of  a  jianel  of 
speakers  addressing  freshman 
legislators  in  a  short  course 
sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Mississippi. 

“One  of  the  reasons  often  ad¬ 
vanced  for  continuing  the  secret 
meetings,”  he  said,  “is  that  in 
open  meetings  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  .shout  needless 
statements  for  the  record,  thus 
disrupting  the  efficiency  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

“But  as  a  matter  of  fact,” 
he  added,  “the  big  reason  is 
that  the  elected  official  does  not 
then  have  to  explain  his  vote 
to  the  constitutents  over  the 
weekend  or  on  his  next  trip 
home.” 

“Newspapers  and  members  of 
the  legislature  have  much  in 
common,”  he  said.  “We  must 
serve  the  public  to  be  success¬ 
ful. 

“You  will  face  re-election 
three-and-a-half  years  from 
now  based  on  your  record,”  he 
added.  “The  papers  face  re-elec¬ 
tion  every  day,  based  on  their 
service.” 

Mr.  Hederman  said  that 
“freedom  of  the  press  will  be 
preserved  only  as  long  as  news¬ 
papers  deserve  it,  and  no  long¬ 
er.” 

He  is  president  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Press  Association. 

• 

Japan  Daily  to  Print 
U.S.  Travel  Section 

Tokyo 

The  Mainichi  Shimbun,  a 
Japanese  daily,  will  publish  a 
supplement  to  tell  and  sell,  as 
well  as  inform  prospective  Japa¬ 
nese  visitors  to  the  United 
States. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  91- 
year  history,  an  8-page  special 
section  on  one  subject  will  be 
published  by  the  paper.  Devot^ 
entirely  to  travel  in  the  U.S.,  it 
will  be  distributed  with  the 
morning  edition  of  April  6,  and 
will  be  called,  “The  American 
Travel  Section.” 
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by  the  Times.  In  recent  years, 
its  consumption  of  newsprint  has 
steadily  mounted  to  nearly  250,- 
000  tons,  representinff  the  cut 
from  about  4,370,000  trees. 

The  bulk  of  this  supply — 
about  60  percent — comes  from 
Spruce  Falls  Paper  and  Power 
Company  in  Kapuskasin;?,  On¬ 
tario,  in  which  the  Times  also 
has  substantial  holdingrs. 

Although  the  first  shipments 
of  newsprint  came  by  from 
('handler  by  rail  and  truck,  the 
bulk  of  the  load  each  year  will 
come  by  water.  Price  Shipping 
Co.  vessels  will  carry  it  through 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  down 
the  Atlantic  to  the  East  River,  a 
1,025-mile  journey. 


Restaurant  Publicist 

Joseph  Pamiglietti  has  been 
appointed  director  of  media,  co¬ 
ordinator  of  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  special  assistant  to 
George  Hyam,  president  of  Top 
of  the  Fair  Inc.  Under  the  by¬ 
line,  “Joe  Famm,”  he  covert  The  first  shipment  of  news- 
the  New  York  political  scene  print  from  a  new  mill  on  the 
for  18  years  on  the  New  York  Gaspe  Peninsula,  Canada,  ar- 
Daily  Mirror.  Prior  to  that,  he  rived  Jan.  15  at  the  New  York 
served  with  Associated  Press  in  Times  plant  on  West  43rd 
New  York  and  New  Haven,  and  Street.  The  Gaspesia  Pulp  and 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Water-  Paper  Company  Ltd.,  which  is 
bury  (Conn.)  Democrat.  partly  owned  by  the  New  York 

Times  Company,  has  begun  pro- 
*  duction  of  newsprint  at  the  new 

TVT  17  •  n  ui*  •  .  mill  in  Chandler,  Quebec. 

New  Fair  Publicist  The  Times  is  co^wner  of  the 

Pomona,  Calif,  mill  with  Anglo-Newfoundland 
Roy  L.  Driscoll,  publicity  di-  Development  Company  Ltd.,  a 
rector  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  subsidiary  of  Price  Brothers  & 
Fair  35  years,  has  retired,  to  be  Company,  Ltd.  The  Times 
succeeded  by  Harry  Hofmann,  acquired  a  substantial  interest 
former  publisher  of  the  San  in  the  mill  more  than  two  years 
Jacinto  (Calif.)  Valley  Register  ago.  The  Chandler  mill  eventu- 
and  manager  for  five  years  of  ally  will  yield  100,000  tons  of 
the  Farmers  Fair  in  Hemet,  newsprint  a  year,  a  major  por- 
Calif.  tion  of  which  will  be  purchased 


New  York  Times 
Receives  Paper 
From  Gaspe  Mill 


Weld  Buys  Third 
Mass.  Newspaper 


Vole-Getters 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  New  Hampshire  Jaycees 
will  co-operate  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  gathering  vote 
returns  in  this  state’s  first-in- 
the-nation  presidential  prefer¬ 
ence  primary,  March  10. 


.4BC  Makes  Don  Coe 
Operations  Director 

ABC  News  has  created  sev¬ 
eral  new  positions  in  its  domestic 
news  bureaus  in  promoting  10 
members  of  its  staff,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Elmer  W.  Lower, 
president  of  ABC  News,  Spe¬ 
cial  Events  and  Public  Affairs. 

The  changes  include  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Donald  G.  Coe  to  di¬ 
rector  of  operations,  William  P. 
McSherry  to  West  Coast  man¬ 
ager  for  television  news  in  Los 
.\ngeles,  and  Everett  Aspinwall 
to  Midwest  manager  for  tele¬ 
vision  news  in  another  expanded 
bureau  (Chicago). 

Mr.  Coe  has  been  with  ABC 
for  20  of  his  25  years  in  news 
business.  He  began  with  United 
Press  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where 
his  father,  the  late  Samuel  J.  T. 
Coe,  was  a  reporter  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  assistant  to 
Stephen  Riddleberger,  vicepresi- 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
ABC  News. 


TO  SOUTH^AROLINA 


With  20%  to  100%  circulation  coverage  in  34 
of  S.C.'s  46  counties,  the  Greenville,  Columbia 
and  Charleston  newspapers  reach  more  than  two 
thirds  of  this  state's  potential  for  the  sales  of 
goods  and  services  of  every  kind,  effectively  and 
economically! 


For  rates  and  detailed  information,  contact  the  newspapers  listed 
below,  or  their  national  representatives. 


Paul  §.  Cousley 
Moves  Up  At  Alton 

Paul  S.  Cousley  has  been  , 
elected  president,  publisher  and  i 
general  manager  of  the  Alton  ' 

Evening  Telegraph.  Harry  Me- 
Adams  is  assistant  general  man- 
and  Richard  A.  Cousley  is  : 
a  vicepresident.  In  his  new  ca-  j 
pities,  Mr.  Cousley  succeeds  | 
hi8  father,  Paul  B.  Cousley,  who  i 
died  Nov.  22. 
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Iht  Day  We  Get  A 
Smeketess  Wkistfe 

by 

Julian  P.  Van  Winkle 

President 

old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
Establithed  1849 


Years  ago  when  the  railroad 
decided  to  lay  its  track  through 
Central  Kentucky,  my  home 
town  of  Danville  entertained 
high  hopes  of  becoming  a  way- 
station  on  the  right-of-way. 

Our  most  bombastic  jx>litician 
was  dispab-hed  to  high-pressure 
the  company  president. 

Alas,  his  inept  salesmanship 
fell  short  of  the  mark,  just  as 
the  iron  rails  later  did,  byitassing 
Danville  a  few  short  miles. 

The  president  dismissed  our 
man  with  this  epic  compromise; 
“We’ll  come  close  enough  to  j 
Danville  so  you’ll  always  /war 
the  w/iistle,  but  never  smell  the  j 
smoke!” 

Our  neighbor  town  got  the 
depot.  We  got  the  whistle.  ^ 

Likewise,  many  a  bottle  on 
today’s  shelf  seems  purposely  ] 
made  to  bypass  the  taste  buds  ' 
— close  enough  to  qualify  as 
whiskey  but  with  only  a  sniff 
of  flavor. 

One  colorless  product,  with  an 
“Iron  Curtain’’  name,  lacks  both 
smoke  and  whistle,  depending 
on  the  additive  of  your  choice  to 
give  it  any  flavor  whatsoever. 

And  another,  from  North  of 
the  Border,  is  so  narrow-gauged 
in  taste  as  to  make  you  wonder 
where  the  whiskey  went. 

Now  Bourbon  is  meant  to 
taste  like  Bourbon — full  of  deep, 
rich  flavor,  pleasingly  round  and 
mellow. 

This  is  why  our  family  distill¬ 
ery  has  never  compromised 
the  tedious,  c*ostly  sour  mash 
method  which  imparts  to  Old 
Fitzgerald  its  authentic,  old- 
fashioned  bourbonness. 

As  such  it  enjoys  a  growing 
acceptance  among  an  inner  cir¬ 
cle  of  bourbonites  who  have 
made  it  the  final  choice  of  their 
mature  tastes. 

If  you  are  one  who  feels  side¬ 
tracked  lately  with  no  more  than 
a  faint  toot  of  flavor  in  your 
glass,  I  invite  you  to  join  those 
bourbon  scholars  who  find  Oi  D 
Fitzgerald  pleasant  to  share,  in 
moderation,  with  associates  and 
friends. 

too  Proof  Kentucky  Straight 
Bourbon  Always  Bottled-in-Bond  , 
Made  in  U.S.A.  I 


Ernie  Pyle 
Prizes  for 
2  Reporters 

Scripps- Howard  Newspapers 
has  announced  two  winners  of 
the  1963  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Award : 

Jack  Steele,  chief  political 
writer  for  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers  in  Washington. 

Bill  Porterfield,  reporter  for 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

Each  received  checks  for  $1,- 
000  at  separate  ceremonies  Jan. 
23  in  Washington  and  Houston. 
Walker  Stone,  editor-in-chief  of 
Scripps-Howard  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Fund,  made  the  presentation  to 
Mr.  Steele.  George  Carmack, 
editor  of  the  Houston  Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  pre- 
.sented  the  award  to  Mr.  Porter¬ 
field. 

Open  to  any  newspaperman  in 
the  United  States,  the  Pyle 
Award  is  presented  annually  by 
Scripps-How’ard  for  writing  and 
reporting  “most  nearly  exempli¬ 
fying  the  style  and  craftsman¬ 
ship”  of  the  famous  World  War 
II  reporter  and  columnist.  Be¬ 
sides  the  cash  awards,  the  win¬ 
ners  receive  engraved  plaques. 

In  the  Master’s  Style 

The  judges  saluted  Mr.  Steele 
for  on-the-spot  stories  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Alabama  during 
racial  disturbances  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1963.  They  said: 

“Ernie  Pyle  would  have  been 
proud  to  have  written  any  of 
Jack  Steele’s  stories.  They  were 
examples  of  magnificent  report¬ 
ing.  Jack  is  a  truly  great  re¬ 
porter,  which  is  what  Ernie  was. 
He  has  mastered  one  of  Ernie’s 
finest  qualities  —  the  ability  to 
communicate  wdth  his  readers.” 

Of  Mr.  Porterfield,  ■whose  en¬ 
try  consisted  mainly  of  feature 
articles  about  people  collected 
away  from  the  frenzy  of  the 
city  room,  the  judges  said: 

“He  writes  a  fine  feature.  He 
has  the  human  touch,  and  he 
gets  inside  the  characters  about 
whom  he  writes.  You  finish 
reading  his  stories  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  you  really  know  these 
people.  Ernie  Pyle  would  have 
liked  him.” 

Mr.  Steele,  49,  graduated  from 
Middlebury  College  and  Colum¬ 
bia  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  He  began  newspapering 
in  1937  with  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  and  joined  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Scripps- 
Howard  in  1953. 

Mr.  Porterfield,  31,  was  born 
in  South  Texas,  the  son  of  an 
oil  field  driller.  He  began  his 


STAFF  SEMINAR — Pausing  during  a  break  in  the  three-day  editorial, 
service  seminar  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association:  left  to  right, 
Meade  Monroe,  vicepresident  and  general  manager;  Boyd  Lewis,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor;  E.  Z.  Olmitman,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  William  H.  Borglund,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  ^ales  manager  of  the  news  feature  service.  Mr.  Dimitman  gave 
credit  to  the  NEA  package  of  features  for  the  circulation  growth 
of  the  Philadelphia  News.  In  five  years  it  has  gone  from  150  000  to 
335,000. 


newspaper  career  in  1954  with 
the  New  Braunfels  (Tex.)  Zei- 
tung,  and  joined  the  Chronicle 
in  1955. 

Judges  for  the  1963  award 
were  Robert  L.  Lee,  editor  of 
the  El  Paso  Herald-Post;  John 
T.  O’Rourke,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Daily  Netvs;  and 
Dick  Thornburg,  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star. 
• 

Scripps  Lea^e  Adds 
2  California  Dailies 

Banning,  Calif. 

The  Banning  Record  and  the 
Beaumont  Gazette,  neighboring 
dailies  in  eastern  Riverside 
County,  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Scripps  League  Newspapers. 

Adam  J.  Kalb,  of  Nampa,  Ida., 
new  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  both  papers,  said  Mor¬ 
ton  L.  Kresner,  former  owner, 
will  remain  as  publisher  and 
also  retain  a  minority  stock 
ownership  in  the  two  dailies, 
which  w’ere  founded  in  1907. 

The  Record  and  the  Gazette 
become  the  fifth  and  sixth  daily 
newspapers  in  California  to  join 
the  Scripps  League.  Others  are 
the  Santa  Maria  Times,  the 
Hanford  Sentinel,  the  Napa 
Register  and  the  Tahoe  Tribune. 
• 

Charitable  Groups 
Sliare  $370,000 

Checks  totaling  $370,089  were 
presented  recently  to  80  charit¬ 
able  organizations  by  Chicago 
Tribune  Charities  Inc.  The  do¬ 
nations  were  made  possible  by 
sports  and  cultural  events 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  in  1963.  In  the  last  36 
years,  Chicago  Tribune  Chari¬ 
ties  has  contributed  nearly  $8% 
million  to  various  organizations. 

This  year’s  distribution  was 
made  by  Harold  F.  Grumhaus, 
vicepresident  of  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  and  business  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Wilfrid 
Smith,  sports  editor,  presided. 


Minimum  New.sprint 
Spet'ificatimiH  Tested 

Suggested  minimum  proper¬ 
ties  for  defining  newsprint 
(E&P,  Jan.  11,  i)age  .54)  were 
reported  by  tests  made  by  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute.  The 
tests  were  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  Technical  Ad¬ 
visory'  Committee  on  News¬ 
print. 

Burnett  M.  Thall,  chairman 
of  the  Technical  Committee  and 
v'icepresident  of  Toronto  Star 
Limited,  told  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers  recently  of  the 
results  of  tests  conducted  on 
over  800  samples  of  newsprint 
in  the  measuring  of  brightness, 
printing  opacity,  basis  weight, 
color  and  printability  of  news¬ 
print.  Sixty  different  newsprint 
mills  throughout  North  America 
were  included  in  the  study. 

The  announcement  which  in¬ 
cluded  suggested  minimum  prop¬ 
erties  for  defining  newsprint 
was  made  after  a  6-year  study 
carried  out  by  the  Institute. 

• 

Strebig-Dobben  Prize 
Goes  to  Esquire  Editor 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Richard  Joseph,  travel  editor 
of  Esquire  magazine,  received 
the  Strebig-Dobben  Memorial 
Award  sponsored  by  Trans 
World  Airlines  at  a  dinner  here 
Jan.  19. 

Awards  w'ere  also  given  to 
the  previously  announced  nine 
winners  of  TWA’s  26th  Annual 
Writing  and  Picture  Competi¬ 
tion  for  news  articles,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  television  covera^ 
of  commercial  aviation  or  air 
travel. 

The  Strebig-Dobben  Award 
consists  of  $250  in  cash  and  a 
commemorative  trophy.  Mr.  Jo¬ 
seph,  the  11th  recipient,  has 
been  Esquire’s  travel  editor  for 
more  than  17  years. 
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Estes’  Claim 
Of  Injury  by 
Pics  Denied 

Austin 

The  Texas  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeals  has  oincially  ruled  that ' 
photographs  and  televising  of  j 
the  trial  of  Billie  Sol  Estes, 
West  Texas  financial  tycoon, 
Jid  not  injure  his  rights  of  fair  [ 
trial. 

The  court  affirmed  his  eight- 
vear  prison  sentence  for  swin¬ 
dling,  in  a  case  transferred  to 
Smith  County  in  East  Texas 
from  his  home  county  of  Pecos. 
Part  of  the  appeal  was  based 
on  the  claim  that  Estes  was  in¬ 
jured  when  Trial  Judge  W.  T. 
Dunagan  permitted  photos  and  j 
silent  television  coverage  of  his  i 
trial. 

The  court  gave  specific  ap¬ 
proval  to  Canon  28  of  the  State 
Bar  of  Texas,  adopted  subse¬ 
quent  to  Estes’  trial,  which  con¬ 
flicts  with  Canon  35  of  the 
.American  Bar  Association. 

Booth  for  Camera 

The  opinion  noted: 

“Prior  to  the  trial,  a  booth 
v-as  constructed  and  placed  in 
the  rear  of  the  courtroom  .  •  . 

I  with  a  small  opening  for  the 
use  of  cameras.  During  the 
trial,  the  court  permitted  tele¬ 
casting  of  the  proceedings  .  .  . 
from  the  booth.  Such  telecast¬ 
ing  was  on  film,  without  sound. 

“The  court  did  not  permit 
telecasting  in  the  hallway  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  courtroom  or  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  court¬ 
house  ...  in  order  that  his 
appellant  and  his  attorneys 
would  not  be  molested  or  har¬ 
assed  in  approaching  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  courtroom. 

“No  live  telecasting  of  the 
proceedings  was  permitted  by 
the  court  except  the  arguments 
of  state’s  counsel  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  jury’s  verdict  and 
its  acceptance  by  the  court.  The 
,  arguments  of  appellant’s  coun¬ 
sel  were  not  telecast,  as  re¬ 
quested  by  them.  The  bills  (of 
exception)  certify  that  no  juror 
or  witness  requested  that  he 
not  be  televised. 

“Under  the  facts  certified,  we 
(ail  to  perceive  any  injury  for 
the  appellant  as  a  result  of  tele¬ 
casting  of  the  proceedings. 

“Appellant  did  not  testify  or 
«ll  any  witnesses,  so  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  or  his  witnesses 
were  burdened  by  the  presence 
o(  CMeras.  There  is  no  intima¬ 
tion  in  the  record  that  any  juror 
.  >  or  witness  was  embarrassed  or 
humiliated  by  reason  of  the 
telecast.”  i 
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SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY 


YOUR  ENTRY  BLANK 


Again,  to  point  out  the  continued  growth, 
the  greatly  expanded  dollar  market  avail¬ 
able  in  Metro  San  Jose,  the  Mercury  and 
News  is  sponsoring  a  contest  for  members 
of  the  advertising  fraternity. 

You  can  win  a  total  of  over  $11,900  in  stocks 
of  companies  having  Metro  San  Jose  fa¬ 
cilities  and  runner-up  cash  awards  —  10  big 
prizes  in  all. 

It’s  a  contest  limited  to  the  advertising 
profession  so  you  have  a  good  chance  of 
winning. 

The  brochure  illustrated  at  left  contains 
complete  information  on  the  contest,  hints 
to  help  you  win  and  your  official  entry 
blank  .  .  .  send  for  it  today. 

DO  IT  NOW! 

Your  Entry  must  be  Postmarked 
on  or  before  January  31,  1964 
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General  Advertising  Department  ! 

211  W.  Santa  Clara  Street  I 

San  Jose,  California  j 
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‘Union  Jack’  Panel 
Has  Historic  Humor 

By  Ray  Erwin 


"You  think  YOU'VE  got  problems?  ...  I  just  got  4,000  more  circula¬ 
tion  and  I'm  afraid  to  tell  Mr.  Franklin  about  it!" 


The  unvarnished  history  of 
America’s  proud  past  is  ffraphic- 
ally  portrayed  in  a  new  daily 
cartoon  panel  conceived  in  liln 
erty  and  dedicated  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  all  newspaper  readers 
are  entitled  to  a  lauph-a-day. 

The  cartoon:  “Union  Jack.” 

The  cartoonist:  Bob  Craig. 

The  writer:  Jim  Leahy. 

The  format:  Two-column 
panel  six  days  a  week. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Columbia 
Features. 

New.spaper  readers  are  in¬ 
vited  by  “Union  Jack”  to  re-live 
stirring  moments  of  history  they 
recall  from  classroom  study. 
They  are  asked  to  enjoy — not 
study — this  new  and  completely 
inaccurate  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Inaccurate  History 

“Union  Jack”  amuses  readers 
by  discovering  that  Paul 
Revere’s  silverware  was  im¬ 
ported  from  Japan,  that  joyous 
cook-outs  were  staged  at  Valley 
Forge  and  similar  capers  in 
Colonial,  Civil  War  and  more 
recent  times. 

Two  veteran  newspapermen 
are  creators  of  the  new  panel. 
They  are  Bob  Craig  and  Jim 
Leahy,  who  for  three  years  have 
worked  side  by  side  at  the  Perth 
Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

A  cartoonist  for  14  years,  Mr. 
Craig  is  art  director  of  the 
newspaper.  He  has  won  several 
New  Jersey  Press  Association 
awards  for  editorial  cartoons. 

Mr.  Leahy  l)egan  newspaper 
work  with  the  Staten  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Advance  in  1955  and 
three  years  ago  joined  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  Perth 
Amboy  Evening  News.  A  weekly 
newsletter  he  wrote  with  a 
humorous  slant  for  his  Kiwanis 
Club  won  first  prize  over  250 
other  entries  in  a  New  York 
State  Kiwanis  competition  and 
for  the  first  time  the  writing 
trophy  was  awarded  perman¬ 
ently  to  his  club. 

Idea  Is  Bom 

The  idea  for  “Union  Jack” 
originated  in  conversations  of 
the  two  friends  about  newspaper 
promotion  for  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  and  the  New  Jersey 
Tercentenary.  They  discovered 
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their  mutual  interest  in  hi.story 
and  began  creating  gags  about 
our  forefathers. 

The  next  day.  Bob  came  into 
the  office  and  .showed  Jim  a 
rough  drawing  of  a  little  fellow 
they  then  called  “Bunker  Bill,” 
from  whom  “Union  Jack” 
evolved.  The  cartoonist-writer 
collaborators  began  knocking 
out  cartoons  by  the  dozen.  Their 
editor  and  other  newsmen  en¬ 
couraged  them  and  finally  they 
sent  a  brochure  to  the  syndicate. 

Amusing  Adventures 

“I  have  often  wondered  what 
it  might  be  like  to  be  a  personal 
friend  of  such  famous  people  as 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas 
Edison  or  Jesse  James  and  how 
it  would  feel  to  be  a  Union 
soldier  headed  South  in  the 
Civil  War,”  remarked  Joseph 
M.  Boychuk,  president  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Features.  “Well,  readers 
of  this  new  cartoon  character 
will  know!  ‘U.  J.’ — as  he’s  some¬ 
times  called — finds  himself  in 
all  kinds  of  trouble  back  in 
earlier  days  of  our  country.  His 
adventures  make  the  reader 
aware  that  our  ancestors  had 
the  same  humorous  things  hap¬ 
pen  to  them  as  those  illustrated 
in  our  modern  day  cartoon 
features.” 

The  panel  bears  a  spread¬ 
winged  American  eagle  in  the 
top  star-studded  border.  The 
signature  at  the  bottom  is  Craig 
Leahy,  combining  the  names  of 
the  two  creators. 

*  *  ♦ 

Central  Press  Moves 
To  New  Headquarters 

Central  Press,  King  Features 
Syndicate’s  daily  newspicture 
and  newsmat  service,  is  in  new 
quarters  in  Cleveland.  The  of¬ 
fices  and  plant  were  moved  from 
1013  Rockwell  Avenue  to  1380 
Dodge  Court. 

Courtland  C.  Smith,  managing 
editor,  said  the  move  was  made 
without  any  interruption  in 
service. 

Getting  into  the  new  location 
involved  heavy  equipment,  the 
mailing  department,  a  photo 
laboratoiy,  teleprinters,  and  of¬ 
fice  furnishings.  Along  went 
more  than  50  employees. 

The  new  quarters  were  built 
especially  for  Central  Press  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Stauffer 
Building,  which  fronts  on  Eu¬ 
clid  Avenue. 


Goldwater  Continues 
His  Weekly  Column 

Senator  Barrj’  Goldwater  will 
continue  to  write  his  comment 
column  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  for  the  present, 
although  he  is  an  active  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion  for  President. 

Rex  Barley,  executive  man¬ 
ager  of  the  syndicate,  said  he 
arid  Senator  Goldwater  had 
agreed  to  suspend  the  column  if 
there  was  a  flood  of  cancella¬ 
tions  but  to  carry  it  on  until 
May  or  June,  if  not.  The  column 
will  be  suspended  then  to  be 
resumed  in  July  if  the  Senator 
does  not  win  the  nomination.  If 
he  wins  the  nomination  but  loses 
the  election,  it  will  be  resumed 
in  November. 

“Of  the  140  newspapers  using 
the  column,  only  a  handful  have 
cancelled  and  there  have  been  a 
few  suspensions  by  newspapers 
which  asked  that  their  terri¬ 
tories  be  kept  open  so  they  can 
resume  in  case  Senator  Gold- 
water  is  not  nominated  and 
elected,”  Mr.  Barley  said. 

*  *  « 

LENTEN  SERIES 

The  Associated  Press  is  mak¬ 
ing  available  to  its  members  a 
40-part  Lenten  series. 

It  consists  of  a  set  of  draw¬ 
ings,  each  with  a  brief  text,  de¬ 


picting  the  major  incidents  in  j 
the  life  of  Christ,  from  the 
temptation  in  the  vvnlderness  to  | 
the  Resurrection.  ' 

The  artist  is  Woodi  Ishmael, 
and  the  series  ties  in  with  his 
feature,  “The  Power  of  Faith,” 
in  such  a  vv'ay  that  subscribers 
can  print  their  regular  weekly 
issues  together  with  the  special 
series  if  desired.  i 

Including  the  regular  “Power 
of  Faith”  issues,  there  are  six 
panels  a  week  for  use  starting 
Ash  Wednesday,  Feb.  12,  and  j 
continuing  through  Saturday,  j 
March  28.  Three-color  process 
mats  are  offered  free  on  the 
final,  Easter  issue. 

«  ♦ 

Buchtvald  Receives 
‘A  Threat  A  Week*  , 

Dayton,  Ohio  | 
Columnist  Art  Buchwald  re-  I 
ceived  a  telephone  threat 
against  his  life  Jan.  8  after  a 
Dayton  television  interview  in 
which  he  chided  Sen.  Barry 
Goldwater  for  being  the  “sil¬ 
liest”  candidate  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  race. 

Dayton  detectives  launched 
an  investigation,  but  Mr.  Buch¬ 
wald  brushed  aside  the  threat 
and  said  he  is  getting  used  to 
it.  A  detective  quoted  the  hu-  . 
morist  as  saying  he  gets  about  a 
threat  a  week. 
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S^lVDtCA't  KS 

Shopping,  School 
Subjects  of  Two 
New  Columns 

Two  new  tolumns  on  subjects 
of  special  interest  to  women  are 
to  be  released  in  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  Daily 
Feature  Service,  beginning  Feb. 
10. 

“Sharp  Slioppinp,”  by  Aileen 
Snoddy,  is  a  twice-a-week  illus¬ 
trated  feature  that  gives  readers 


Aileen  Snoddy 


hints  on  family  budgeting  and 
careful  shopping.  A  feature  of 
each  column  is  “Today’s  Sharp 
Shop,”  which  gives  a  tip  on  a 
new  product  that  can  save  time 
or  money. 

.Miss  Snoddy  has  gleaned 
knowledge  of  consumer  products 
by  reporting  from  many  markets 
and  visiting  plants  to  see  mer¬ 
chandise  in  production.  She  has 
covered  the  home  furnishings 
and  housewares  industries  for 


editor  sl  publisher 


NEA  and  formerly  covered  the 
home  furnishings  market  in 
Chicago  while  she  was  an  editor 
of  Home  Fuminhings  Daily. 
Using  home  economists,  financial 
and  merchandising  experts  as 
sources,  she  hopes  the  new  col¬ 
umn  will  help  readers  save 
money. 

“School  and  You,”  by  Susan 
Light,  is  a  once-a-week  feature 
in  question-and-an.sw’er  form  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  loetter  under¬ 
standing  between  school  and 
home.  Mrs.  Light  will  answer 
([uestions  from  parents,  students 
and  teachers  alx)ut  school  i)rob- 
lems  and  will  discuss  educational 
trends. 

Mrs.  Light  is  a  first-grade 
teacher  and  is  the  mother  of  a 
16-year-old  daughter,  so  she  is 
prepared  to  discuss  problems 
from  the  standpoints  of  Ixjth 
school  and  home.  She  is  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Ohio 
University  and  earned  a 
master’s  degree  from  Miami 
University. 

Using  a  realistic,  practical 
approach,  free  from  i)rofessional 
jargon,  she  hopes  her  column 
will  serve  as  a  confidential 
sounding  lx)ard  for  i)arents  as 
they  seek  direction  in  school- 
child  problems. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Two  Syndicates 
Merge  Interests 

Guild  Press  Syndicate,  To¬ 
ronto,  has  merged  most  of  its 
operations  with  B  P  Singer  Fea¬ 
tures,  (P.O.  Box  3668)  Fuller¬ 
ton,  Calif. 

Until  recently.  Guild  Press 
specialized  in  the  distribution  of 
features  to  Canadian  weeklies, 
in  addition  to  representing  U.S. 
and  Canadian  publishers  and 
syndicates  in  the  global  markets. 

B  P  Singer  Features  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  the  field  of  foreign 
sales,  as  well  as  having  exten¬ 
sive  interests  in  the  North 
American  market. 

Kurt  Singer  heads  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  syndicate  and  Sid  Kru- 
picka,  former  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Guild  Press,  has  become 
production  manager  with  B  P 
Singer  Features.  Biographies, 
profiles,  columns,  strips,  quizzes 
and  books  remain  the  chief 
interest. 

Mr.  Singer  formerly  was  chief 
correspondent  in  the  United 
States  for  P.  A.  Reuter  Features' 
in  London  but  worked  only  part- 
time  because  he  was  interested 
in  writing  books,  and  now  has 
nearly  50  titles  to  his  credit. 
P.  A.  (Stands  for  Press  Associ¬ 
ation)  formed  its  own  features 
department  and  withdrew  from 
Reuters  Features,  so  Mr.  Singer 
decided  to  use  his  own  contacts 
for  a  feature  service. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


SYNDICATE  DIRECTOR— Thomas 
B.  Dorsey  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  Newsday  Specials,  a  new 
syndicate  established  by  Newsday, 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  He 
formerly  was  editor-manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  News 
Service,  White  House  correspond¬ 
ent  for  American  Weekend,  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  for  newspapers 
and  staff  correspondent  for  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  in  1950  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  journalism. 

^Appalachian  Poverty 
Studietl  ill  Series 

“Appalachia,”  a  six-part  .study 
of  depressed  areas  in  eight 
states  with  a  picture  of  poverty 
at  its  worst  in  America,  will  be 
syndicated  by  the  newly  formed 
Newsday  Specials,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Thomas  B.  Dorsey, 
director, 

“With  President  .Johnson  de¬ 
claring  an  all-out  war  on  pov¬ 
erty,  this  series  will  set  the 
background  for  many  head¬ 
lines  yet  to  be  written  in  1964,” 
said  Mr.  Dorsey. 

The  series  was  written  by 
Bernie  Bookbinder,  reporter  for 
Newnday. 


INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  a  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELU 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modem  Manners 
JOEWILUAMS 
Sports 


lITTlE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

'THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS- 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS.  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


ABBIE  AN' SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
U’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZIRITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


Oswald  .Jacoby,  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  bridge 
columnist,  for  the  fourth  time  in 
five  years,  has  won  the  William 
E.  McKenney  Trophy  for  the 
best  U.  S.  individual  bridge  per¬ 
formance.  Mr.  Jacoby  scored  1,- 
034  points  in  11  months. 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEESSEES  WORS  * 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  0/S’ 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  O 
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Strict  Rules 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

to  leam  the  Riblet  system  so 
they  could  return  home  and 
teach  it  to  colleagues. 

Two  of  the  students  were  re¬ 
porters  of  experience  who  had 
never  worked  on  copy  desks. 

Nearly  ever>'  man  attending 
the  school  represented  an  in¬ 
vestment  by  his  publisher  of  up 
to  $1,000  for  tuition,  hotel  bills, 
airline  fares  and  salaries.  So, 
the  students  were  expected  to 
produce,  and  they  did  so  under 
one  of  the  stiffest  work  sched¬ 
ules  ever  handed  out  to  students 
anyu’here. 

And  what  was  the  magic  sys¬ 
tem?  It  was  the  fence-in. 

“When  you  fence  a  man  in 
with  rules  and  make  him  follow 
them  explicitly,  you  force  him 
to  do  better  editing  and  write 
superior  headlines,”  says  Mr. 
Riblet,  a  newsroom  pro  turned 
syndicate  o>\Tier.  He  is  owner 
and  editor  of  The  Carl  Riblet 
Jr.  SjTidicate  operating  out  of 
Tucson.  The  school  was  his 
brainchild  and  he  directed  it. 

Rules  Enforced 

Fencing-in  means  enforcing 
rules  like  these: 

FOR  HEADLINES  —  No 
wraparounds,  no  dangling  prep¬ 
ositions  or  modifiers  .  .  .  every 
word  must  say  something  and 
say  it  precisely  .  .  .  the  head 
must  convey  to  the  reader  a 
sense  of  quiet  excitement: 
(Students  one  day,  for  example, 
were  forbidden  to  use  the  word 
“set”  in  a  headline.) 

FOR  EDITING  —  The  copy 
must  be  pared  of  unnecessary 
words,  sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs,  and  stripped  of  confu¬ 
sion  ...  it  must  be  reorganized, 
if  necessary,  to  make  it  clear, 
understandable  and  effective  .  .  . 
the  quotes  must  really  tell  .  .  . 
the  path  must  be  raked  clean  of 
needless  modifiers. 

More  than  one  seasoned  edi¬ 
tor-student  admitted  it  was  a 
challenge.  At  home,  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  copy  volume  and  dead¬ 
lines,  there  had  been  a  growing 
tendency  to  edit  scantily  and 
to  get  by,  too  often,  with  label 
or  wooden  or  slow  headlines. 

Men  accustomed  to  pushing 
out  a  story  in  five  minutes  or 
less  found  themselves  struggling 
for  perhaps  an  hour.  But  by  the 
middle  of  the  second  week  the 
struggles  were  generally  of 
much  shorter  duration. 

These  were  the  members  of 
the  class: 

Albert  H.  Minor,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  World-News; 

Martin  (Red)  Gibson,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle; 

Arnold  Rosenfeld,  Houston 
Post; 


Larry  Walker,  Oklahoma  City 
Times; 

Bill  Phillips,  Los  Altos 
(Calif.)  News; 

Charles  R.  Snowden,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal; 

John  B.  Martin,  Jacksonville 
(Ill.)  Journal-Courier; 

Joseph  Stein,  San  Diego  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune; 

Donald  E.  Allen,  Stroudsburg 
(Pa.)  Record; 

Jule  Bartels,  Granite  City 
(Ill.)  Press  Record; 

Henry  Norton,  Wichita  Bea¬ 
con; 

Fred  Cubbage,  Phoenix  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic; 

Robert  Seymour,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen; 

Hal  Marshall,  Tucson  Star; 

Anthony  Fortune,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  (Calif.)  Stin-Telegram. 

Julian  Tuthill,  Tuc.son. 

The  class  divided  itself  at  the 
start  among  three  horseshoe 
copy  desks  presided  over  by  the 
three  instructors  —  Swisshelm, 
Reynolds  and  Riblet  —  as  slot 
men. 

Each  paper  that  sent  a  stu¬ 
dent  had  been  asked  to  supply 
carlwns  of  at  least  25  stories 
daily  for  practice  editing.  The 
.\P  printer  provided  wire  copy. 

Carbon  Copy  from  Home 

The  hometown  carbons  proved 
ideal  for  editing  practice.  Said 
Mr.  Riblet  later:  “Much  of  the 
writing  in  the  stories  was  the 
most  atrocious  we  had  ever  seen. 
We  found  local  copy  needed 
much  improvement.  Some  of  the 
AP  stuff  was  wooden  and  slow.” 

Students  were  instructed  to 
edit  tightly  and  .sharply.  There 
were  exercises  in  lead-rewriting 
and  story  reorganization.  Mr. 
Riblet  was  insistent  that  all 
heads  be  w'ritten  or  lettered  by 
hand,  a  hardship  to  a  few  edi¬ 
tors  from  copydesks  where  head¬ 
lines  are  typed  out.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  tj'pewriting  head¬ 
lines  tends  to  encourage  sloppi¬ 
ness  and  intellectual  laziness 
while  handcrafted  heads  repre¬ 
sent  more  exacting  and  careful 
work  and  actually  make  for 
greater  speed  at  edition  time. 

The  head  counts  set  forth  for 
use  on  the  training  desks  ap¬ 
proximated  those  commonly  us^ 
in  newspapers  around  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  a  slowly-achieved  grood 
performance  by  a  student  in 
summing  up  a  complex  story  in 
three  lines  of  12  units  each,  was 
apt  to  be  rewarded  with  the  de¬ 
mand:  “Now  do  it  in  three  lines 
of  eight  count.” 

Students  grown  careless  in 
their  desk  habits  found  their 
work  bouncing  back  fast,  and 
sometimes  often,  before  the 
finally  approved  copy  was  spiked 
for  transmission  to  an  imagi¬ 
nary  composing  room.  Instruc¬ 


tors  demanded  nothing  less  than  They  deteriorate  into  copy 
excellence.  After  each  submis-  checkers.” 

Sion  from  the  rim,  the  slot  men  During  the  Tucson  session 
went  over  the  edited  product  students  were  assigned  at  one 
minutely,  circling  each  over-  point  to  write  three  feature 
looked  misspelling,  grammatical  stories  each  as  an  exercise  in 
error,  faulty  construction  or  un-  story  organization.  The  features 
improved  writing.  were  based  on  suggestions  in  a 

Students  who  clearly  weren’t  news  magazine  Mr.  Riblet  once 
getting  the  idea  were  frequently  edited.  Some  highly  imaginative 
and  publicly  engaged  in  across-  —  and  verj'  readable  —  stories 
the-desk  conference.  resulted.  These  later  went 

During  the  first  week  the  in-  through  the  editing  mill  in  the 
structors  rotatecl  among  the  hands  of  other  students  and 
three  desks,  each  giving  all  stu-  some  colorful  heads  blossomed, 
dents  the  benefits  of  his  own  in-  During  the  two-week  session, 
sights,  experience  and  personal-  the  school  was  addressed  by 


ity.  three  visiting  news  executives. 

Riblet  was  aggressive  and  un-  Mathews,  editor  of  the 

yielding  —  conceding  an  occa-  Arizmia  Star,  delivered  a  wel- 
sional  point  only  after  extensive  coming  speech.  Nick  B.  Wil- 
consultation  of  style  books  and  bams,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
dictionaries,  quick  to  inject  his  Times,  held  a  question-and-an- 
own  concept  of  a  headline  or  a  swer  session.  J.  Edward  Mur- 
story.  And  the  abrasiv’eness  of  ^y>  nianaging  editor  of  the  An- 
Riblet’s  approach  forced  better  zona  Republic,  gave  a  report  on 
editing.  When  a  student  pro-  f  survey  of  other  editors’  opin- 
duced  less  than  was  demanded,  ions  on  the  state  of  copy  editing 
he  swiftly  wrote  his  owm  telling  today, 
headline  to  show  it  could  be 
done. 

Reynolds  was  a  coach  urging  The  school  had  been  planned 
the  boys  on  by  sheer  force  of  ex-  on  the  basis  of  four-week  ses- 
troverted  exuberance.  He  dram-  sions  and  originally  it  had  been 
atized,  cajoled,  lectured,  told  considered  that  as  many  as  50 
illustrative  stories  and  was  firm  students  might  be  accommo- 
in  such  a  nice  wav  it  made  a  dated  at  a  session. 


rim  man  feel  like  a  heel  not  to 
do  his  best. 

Swisshelm  was  patient  —  in¬ 
structing,  rejecting,  explaining. 


The  wisdom  of  halving  the 
session  length  and  limiting  the 
size  of  classes  was  evident  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  session.  The  16- 


rejecting,  sticking  by  his  guns  student  body  got  a  lot  of 

and  to  his  rules.  And  when  he  attention  that  would 

finally  gave  his  approval,  the  impossible  with  a 

work  had  a  professional  polish.  ...  i.  j  , 

The  school  is  having  budget 

fjin  Be  Self-Taught  troubles.  Intended  to  be  a  non- 

,  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  profit  enterprise,  it  has  proved 

Explaining  his  only-by-^e-  ^  something  much  less  than 
rules  approach  ater,  Mr.  Riblet  ^^at.  Mr.  Riblet  estimated  his 
said  it  IS  his  behef  good  editing  ^j.g^  session  at  $1,- 

and  good  headline  writing  can  qqq  jjg  hopes  to  assemble  in 
evm  be  self-taught  if  one  is  form  an  extensive  report 

self-disciplined  enough  to  leam  t^g  g^jj^gj  functioned, 

the  rules  well,  follow  them  con-  students  have  been  invited  to 
sistently  and  deviate  from  them  contribute  chapters.  They  and 
only  in  rare  instances  when  a  their  papers  will  get  free  copies 
more  effective  head  real  y  can  be  ^j^g  ^ook.  Others  may  buy  it 


achieved  by  doing  so  —  “but  you 
have  to  know  the  mles  thorough- 


If  another  copy  editors’  school 
is  held,  and  Mr.  Riblet  is  con- 


ly  before  you  can  break  them  sideling  the  possibility  of  one 
intelligently.  Mr.  Riblet  says  ^j^g  j^^g  Spring,  the  tuition 
the  system  can  be  set  up  in  any  ^jjl  be  increased  from  $135  to 
newsroom.  $250 

Anyone  who  w’ould  like  to  try  why  did  he  set  up  the  schMl? 
the  Riblet  staff  -  improvement 


Riblet  says  frankly:  “For 


system  is  urged  to  follow  these  only  two  reasons  —  because  of 
general  gfuidelines:  my  love  of  newspapering  and  to 

Select  as  students  only  news-  call  attention  to  my  syndicate.’^ 
papermen  who  are  really  inter-  His  “love  of  newspapering’’ 
ested;  w’rite  up  a  set  of  firm  dates  back  through  years  of 
rules,  and  see  that  they  are  copydesk  work  in  Chicago,  New 
followed  explicitly;  find  the  York  and  Washington  before  he 

worst  copy  you  can  for  the  stu-  turned  to  selling  features, 
dents  to  practice  on ;  and  give  He  convinced  students  his  love 

your  students  plenty  of  time  to  of  newspapering  is  sincere  when, 
do  their  best  w’ork.  Of  the  last  in  a  moment  of  exasperation,  he 
point  Mr.  Riblet  comments:  stood  up  in  the  slot  one  day  and 
“Many  young  copyreaders  have  lectured  to  the  rim  men  for  fu- . 
been  ruined  by  making  them  teen  minutes  on  the  irnportance 
work  too  fast  and  too  little,  of  a  newspaper  editor’s  integrity. 
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AP  Tape  Service 
By  Computer  Studied 

A  reporter  writes  his  story  in  tied  description  of  a  complex 


the  usual  way — two  fingers, 
three  fingers  or  “touch”  system 
—on  any  tyi)ewriter’s  keyboard. 

After  editing,  his  copy  goes 
to  a  perforator  which  translates 
the  letters  and  spaces  into  code 
and  punches  holes  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  paper  tape  about  an  inch 
wide. 

At  the  .same  time,  the  type¬ 
writer  prwluces  printed  copy 
visible  to  the  reporter. 

From  the  tape-punching  de¬ 
vice,  the  tape  containing  symbols 
for  ordinary  typing  without  re¬ 
gard  for  even  lines  flows  into  a 
reading  mechanism  which  trans¬ 
mits  the  code  into  a  telephone 
circuit. 

The  phone  hookup  is  with 
“.4P  Central”  in  New  York  .  .  . 
100  or  1,000  miles  away  from 
the  reporter. 

Here  a  receiving  device 
punches  new  tape,  identical  with 
the  sender’s  tape,  and  moves  it 
to  a  reading  unit  of  a  data- 
processing  machine  (commonly 
called  a  computer) . 

The  words  on  tape  are  re¬ 
coded  for  spacing  that  will 
justify  each  line  in  accordance 
vrith  pre-arranged  column  width 
instructions. 

Proper  hyphenation  of  a  word 
at  the  end  of  a  line  is  performed 
automatically,  on  the  basis  of 
dictionary  probability  samples 
fed  into  the  computer’s  “brain.” 

Out  of  the  computer  flows  a 
new  tape,  containing  the  proper 
instructions,  in  code,  for  setting 
each  line  into  type. 

Now  the  justified  tape  is 
moved  through  another  “reader” 
and  re-sent  by  telephone  circuit 
to  the  receiving  device  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  reporter’s 
newspaper. 

The  tape  runs  through  an¬ 
other  small  box  and  operates 
the  linecasting  machine.  At  ap¬ 
propriate  times  the  accumulated 
type  slugs  are  transferred  to  a 
conveyor  belt  and  they  move  to 
the  makeup  area  where  pages 
are  assembled. 

*  *  * 

In  the  90  seconds  it  has 
taken  you  to  read  this  far,  tape 
for  something  like  one  thousand 
lines  of  8  point  type  set  11  picas 
wide  has  l>een  processed  from 
t^writer  to  linecaster,  and  the 
distance  from  typewriter  to  com¬ 
puter  center  to  composing  room 
has  been  no  appreciable  time 
.  factor. 

*  4>  « 

Of  course  this  is  a  very  simpli- 
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operation.  The  factor  of  ultra- 
high  speed  would  come  into  play 
only  where  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  accumulation  of  copy  tape 
at  the  point  of  origin. 

But  the  system  is  not  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  one,  as  far  as  news¬ 
paper  production  is  concerned. 
Modified  versions  of  it  have  been 
worked. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of 
the  long-distance  typesetting 
operation  for  news  copy  could 
be  found  in  the  recent  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  text  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  State  of  the  Union  mes¬ 
sage  through  AP’s  computer 
center. 

Working  with  the  release  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  White  House, 
telegraph  operators  punched 
unjustified  tape  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  data  proces¬ 
sing  machines  in  New  York. 
Tape  coded  for  linecasting  was 
prepared  automatically  and 
transmitted  via  ordinary  Tele¬ 
typesetter  circuits  to  numerous 
newspapers  which  desired  to  run 
the  full  text  of  the  message. 

A  fairly  small  area  in  the  .AP 
Building  in  Rockefeller  Center 
contains  computers  which  have 
regularly  for  a  year  prepared 
coded  tape  for  the  daily  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  major  stock  mar¬ 
kets.  Seven  times  during  the 
day  new  lists  are  moved  and 
within  a  very  few  minutes 
after  the  last  sale  of  stock  has 
been  recorded  on  the  Big  Board, 
complete  lists  of  the  day’s  trans¬ 
actions  have  gone  out  to  line¬ 
casting  machines  in  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Blanton  Kimbell,  director  of 
research  and  development  for 
AP,  believes  the  computer  center 
has  unused  capacity  even  while 
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it’s  performing  the  fantastic 
operation  with  figures. 

The  heart  of  the  news-text 
system  is  a  foot-thick  stack  of 
IBM  cards  on  which  the  pro¬ 
grammers  have  punched  the 
necessary  data  for  guiding  the 
computer  in  hyphenation  of 
words  according  to  Webster.  The 
computer  is  about  98%  correct, 
as  compared  with  a  score  of  93% 
by  average  printers. 

In  consultation  with  Harry  T. 
Montgomery,  AP’s  deputy  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Mr.  Kimbell  has 
been  working  on  the  possibilities 
of  a  special  service  which  would 
help  member  newspapers  in¬ 
crease  type  production.  This 
would  be  a  computer  center 
which  would  be  available  to 
back  up  those  newspapers 
which  have  installed  computers 
for  typesetting  functions.  In 
most  instances,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  rent  two 
computers  as  a  safeguard 
against  a  breakdown  in  produc¬ 
tion  at  critical  times.  Such  a 
center,  via  telephone  circuits, 
would  handle  the  typesetting 
tape  needs  of  scores  of  news¬ 
papers  almost  simultaneously. 

Telephone  line  charges  for 
such  service  would  be  less  than 
rental  of  a  standby  computer, 
according  to  Mr.  Kimbell.  A 
small-scale  computer  costs  be¬ 
tween  $3,000  and  $4,000  a 


month.  If  the  newspaper  has  no 
need  for  a  second  machine  to 
process  its  accounting,  billing 
and  other  chores,  this  extra  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  merely  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  production  jams. 

Both  Mr.  Kimbell  and  Mr. 
Montgomery  share  a  long-range 
view  of  AP  service  from  its 
giant-size  computers.  This  would 
involve  the  establishment  of 
regional  centers  to  prepare  tape 
for  hundreds  of  subscribers 
daily.  Both  wire  and  local  copy, 
of  course,  would  l>e  processed. 

Mr.  Montgomery  said  this 
week  that  AP  is  sounding  out 
members  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  interest  in  such  a  project, 
and  is  inviting  inquiries. 


Style  Book  Revised 

St.  Louis 

The  St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
has  published  a  revised  edition 
of  its  editorial  style  book.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  George  Londa,  copy 
editor,  it  incorporates  the 
changes  in  style  made  by  the 
newspaper  since  the  previous 
edition  was  published  in  1945. 
Persons  interested  may  request 
a  copy  of  the  style  book  by 
writing  on  their  newspaper’s 
stationery  to  the  Public  Affairs 
Department  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 


Old-fimers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news— even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10022 

$6,50  a  year,  V.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $IOjOO 
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PHILLIPS  BUTLER,  35,  hai  baan 


wi+h  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Timas 
since  his  graduation  from  Roches¬ 
ter  Institute  of  Technology  13 
years  (he  was  at  RIT  on  a  pho¬ 
tography  scholarship).  He  is  na¬ 
tional  vicepresident  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Region  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers'  Association 
and  heads  the  Mid-Atlantic  NPPA 
Region.  Phil  Butler  has  taken 
numerous  photo  prizes  in  local, 
state,  national  competition.  His 
father,  Joe,  is  Times  sports  editor; 
his  brother,  Bruce,  is  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  United  Fund, 
Luzerne  County 


WINTER  IN  NORTHEAST  PENNSYLVANIA— Phillips  Butler  took  this 
picture  because  it  reminded  him  of  oriental  art.  The  Scranton  Times 
used  it  because  it  reminded  readers  of  how  pretty  winter  can  be. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cold  Weather  Shots 
That  Warm  the  Eye 


By  Rick  Friedman 


Bruce  Roberts,  photo  department  manager  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  Journal,  once  told  a  National  Press  Photographers’ 
Mid- Atlantic  short  course:  “My  editor  sends  me  out  to  get  a 
cold  weather  picture  to  show  the  people  it's  cold.  They  don’t 
know  it’s  cold???” 

The  pictures  on  these  two  pages  are  not  only  to  remind  our 
readers  that  it  is  cold  out  these  January  days  but  to  show  what 
one  imaginative  photographer  can  do  to  produce  offbeat,  inter¬ 
esting  cold  weather  shots.  All  the  pictures  shown  here  were  taken 
by  Phillips  Butler,  staff  photographer  for  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times. 

Page  One  Appeal 

Phil  claims  that  seasonal  pictures  appeal  to  many  people  and 
the  Times  often  runs  them  on  Page  One.  “I  like  the  weather- 
seasonal  stuff  if  only  to  get  away  from  the  wallpaper-type  pic¬ 
tures  we  seem  to  go  in  for  here,”  he  adds.  “I  like  to  get  away 
from  those  group  shots  and  take  to  the  outdoors.” 

Phil  says  that  warm  weather  pictures  are  usually  made  on 
slower  days,  but  in  the  winter  the  weather  shot  schedule  is 
heavier.  “Pm  not  against  contrived  photographs,  no  matter  what 
the  new-idea-men  like,”  he  maintains.  “We  simply  don’t  have  the 
time  in  our  type  of  operation  to  spend  hours  and  rolls  of  film 
capturing  that  one  elusive  moment  which  these  purists  say  is 
the  REAL  picture.” 

The  Times  is  a  56,700  circulation  daily  with  a  photo  department 
-staff  of  four. 


STARS  ON  THE  TURNPIKE— Phil  Butler  got  this  star  effect  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  by  using  available  light  at  a  time  exposure  of 
9  minutes  at  f32. 
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COLD  COP — This  policeman  was  trying  to  keep  warm,  Phil  Butler  had 
some  time,  the  weather  was  zero  and  the  combination  produced  this 
frigid  photo  triple  exposure. 


STEAMED  UP — When  the  mercury  in  downtown  Scranton  skidded  to 
below  zero  during  early  December,  Phil  Butler  photographed  the  vapor 
trails  from  exhaust  pipes  of  trucks,  cars  and  busses  as  the  smokey 
gasoline  fumes  produced  a  Dante's-type  Inferno  effect  in  the  crystal¬ 
line  winter  air. 


Phil  relates  that  the  Times  seldom  nins  feature  pictures  more 
than  three  columns,  with  the  possible  exception  of  news  and 
politics,  and  most  of  the  daily’s  feature  shots  have  to  be  well 
organized.  He  says  the  weather  pictures  on  the  Times  are  usually 
well-handled,  with  snappy  captions  and  good  cutlines  that  enhance 
the  photographs. 

According  to  Phil  Butler,  none  of  the  weather  pictures  shown 
here  were  actually  assigned,  but  came  instead  from  his  own 
initiative.  The  Scranton  area  gets  ample  snow  and  zero  tempera¬ 
tures  and  cold  weather  picture  subjects  abound  for  the  alert 
photographer  with  the  keen  eye  of  a  Phil  Butler. 

The  Turnpike  photo  was  taken  while  Phil  was  coming  home 
from  work.  A  frosted  pumpkin  shot,  not  shown  here,  was  taken 
in  his  own  garden. 

Most  of  his  pictures  are  shot  with  a  4x6  Speedgraphic.  The 
Times  is  in  the  process  of  converting  to  roll  film  and  installing 
photo  labs. 

Why  the  Cold  Weather  Shot 

In  selecting  pictures  for  this  spread,  we  went  through  a  number 
of  excellent  Butler  warm  weather  shots — people  jumping  into  a 
mountain  stream,  a  man  picking  up  the  leaves  off  the  Scranton 
Courthouse  Square,  etc.  We  chose  instead  to  run  only  cold 
weather  pictures  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

•  Cold  weather  pictures  can  be  pretty,  as  with  the  snow  scene 
on  the  other  page. 

•  Cold  weather  pictures  can  make  one  identify  and  sympathize 
with  somebody  such  as  that  cold  cop  above. 

•  Cold  weather  pictures  can  make  us  see  interesting,  offbeat 
parts  of  winter,  such  as  the  smokey  scene  above — a  scene  we 
otherwise  walk  through  without  ever  really  appreciating  it. 

•  It’s  cold  outside. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  nicest  Butler  cold  weather  picture  of 
all,  the  one  on  the  right.  Phil  Butler  shot  it  from  his  own  back¬ 
yard  last  September. 

We  know  it’s  cold  outside,  Bruce.  But  cold  weather  pictures 
that  are  taken  in  balmy,  sun-drenched  September  and  run  in 
the  newspaper  during  snowey,  slushey,  freezing,  car-won’t-start- 
January — these  kind  of  weather  pictures  represent  hope,  man! 


• 

1 


LAST  DAY  OF  SUMMER — Using  a  dark  yellow  filter  on  his  Speed- 
graphic,  Phil  Butler  captured  the  last  day  of  summer  in  Scranton,  Pa. 
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Copy  Editors 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


clarification  have  been  omitted? 
(3  out  of  6  yes) 

Colburn:  “This  is  prime  area 
that  needs  attention.” 

Stories  that  are  chopped 
rather  than  edited  to  fit?  (3  out 
of  6  yes) 

7.  WHAT  COPY  READER 
HABITS  GRATE  ON  YOU 
MOST? 

Changing  the  meaning  to  fit 
copy  reader’s  conception  of  the 
facts?  (2  out  of  6  yes) 

Interpreting  ambiguous  copy 
without  consulting  either  the 
writer  or  the  city  desk?  (3  out 
of  6  yes) 

Madcing  piddling  changes  in 
copy  only  from  a  compulsion  to 
leave  his  tracks  in  it?  (3  out  of 
6  yes) 

Improper  use  of  “said”  in 
headline,  as  —  PROPOSED 
BONDS  SAID  UNNECES¬ 
SARY?  (1  out  of  6  yes) 

OTHERS? 

Colburn:  “Failure  to  under¬ 
stand  the  real  meaning  of  a 
story  (often  the  result  of  not 
keeping  up  with  the  news)  and 
making  editorial  assumptions  in 
heads. 

“An  example:  POLICE 
PROBE  RAPE  ATTEMPT.” 

This  was  on  a  story  about  a 
reported  rape.  No  confirmation 
of  an  actual  rape.  Head  should 
have  said: 

“POLICE  PROBE  RAPE  RE¬ 
PORT.” 

Dickinson:  “Especially  the 
piddling  changes.  A  reporter’s 
words  should  be  left  alone  if 
they  are  adequate.  Of  course, 
story  should  be  improved  if  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Piper:  “Mostly  the  overuse  of 
certain  overworked  words  — 
plan,  get,  slate,  flays,  etc.” 

Pulliam:  “Inaccuracy,  failure 
to  check  spelling  of  names,  fail¬ 
ure  to  catch  obvious  errors.” 

8.  DO  YOU  HAVE  A  FA¬ 
VORITE  EXAMPLE  OF  BAD 


COPY- READER. ESE  WHICH 
YOU  HATE  MOST?  (Mine  is 
the  indiscriminate  use  of 
“probe.”) 

Colburn:  “Mine  is  use  of 
‘charge’  for  ‘said.’  Also  failure 
to  get  a  verb  in  the  head.” 

Dedmon:  “Failure  to  use  hy¬ 
phens  where  it  would  add  to 
clarity  to  compound  words.” 

Dickinson:  “I’m  like  you  on 
‘probe’.” 

Lewis:  “Mine  is  indiscriminate 
use  of  all  the  usual  overworked 
head  words.  Slot  man  should 
watch  and  see  that  they  are 
sparingly  used.” 

Piper:  “Any  editor  will  have 
a  few.  ‘Tiff’  for  argument, 
‘bandit’  for  robber,  to  mention 
a  couple.  And  especially  ‘lone 
bandit’.” 

Pulliam:  “The  use  of  ‘blast’ 
when  referring  to  a  speech  made 
by  a  political  hack  to  a  few 
party  faithfuls. 

9.  DOES  YOUR  COPY  DESK 
HAVE  GUIDANCE  AND  IN¬ 
DOCTRINATION  MATERIAL 
TO  GIVE  NEW  MEN?  (In  addi¬ 
tion  to  style  book.) 

Yes  (5  out  of  6  yes) 

No  (1  said  “certain  practices 
and  styles  that  are  traditional 
and  are  passed  on  mostly  by 
word  of  mouth.”) 

10.  DO  YOU  HAVE  A  REGU- 
LAR  FEED-BACK  FROM  THE 
COPY  DESK  TO  CITYSIDE,  IN 
WHICH  YOUR  RIM  CHIEF 
LISTS  FREQUENT  ERRORS 
OR  UNUSUAL  LAPSES  IN 
COPY  FROM  THE  WRITING 
STAFF? 

Yes  (2  out  of  6  yes,  1  “irregu¬ 
lar”) 

No  (3  of  6  no) 

Colburn:  “Will  have  when  we 
get  squared  away.  In  Richmond 
our  'Times  -  Dispatch  TOPICS 
pin-pointed  frequent  faults  for 
all  to  see  and  profit  by.” 

Dickinson:  “Might  be  good 
idea.” 

Piper:  “The  cityside  appears 
to  be  aware  of  its  sins,  has  its 
own  seminars  for  newcomers. 
As  far  as  the  old  hands  —  it’s 
hopeless.” 

11.  DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN 
BONUSES  FOR  THE  BEST 
HEADLINES  OF  THE  WEEK 
OR  MONTH? 

Colburn:  “No.  I  believe  copy 
desk  men  and  others  should  be 
given  bonuses  on  strictly  out¬ 
standing  job.” 

Dedmon:  “No.” 

Dickinson:  “Yes.  But  we  don’t 
give  them  yet.  Hope  to,  soon.” 

Lewis:  “No.” 

Piper:  “No.  We  tried  ’em  — 
didn’t  seem  to  work.” 

Pulliam:  “No.  A  pat  on  the 
back  is  better  than  a  buck  in 
the  pocket  (in  this  case).” 


12.  WHAT  WOULD  YOU 
MOST  LIKE  TO  TELL  A 
GROUP  OF  VETERAN  COPY 
READERS,  ASSEMBLED  FOR 
A  WORKSHOP  SEMINAR, 
ABOUT  THEIR  PROFESSION 
AND/OR  ABOUT  'THE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  BUSINESS? 

Colburn:  “Readers  are  read¬ 
ing  more  critically  than  ever 
before.  They  have  more  sources 
of  information  —  television,  ra¬ 
dio,  magazines,  and  other  peri¬ 
odicals  —  and  they  are  exposed 
to  much  misinformation. 

“The  reliability  of  our  prod¬ 
uct  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  our  readers.  We  must 
be  accurate,  fair  and  above  all 
believable. 

“And  the  copy  editor  must 
keep  those  criteria  in  mind  in 
assessing  a  story.  He  must  ‘pull’ 
readers  into  copy  with  good 
heads  which  must  not  be  mis¬ 
leading  or  in  bad  taste. 

“Aside  from  these  paramount 
factors,  the  copy  editor  must  be 
encouraged  to  edit  —  to  weed 
out  unessential  words  and 
phrases;  to  help  the  busy  reader 
become  better  informed  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time.” 

Dedmon:  “Tell  them  that  they 
are  editors!  They  are  the  final 
point  of  editorial  judgment  be¬ 
fore  publication.” 

Dickinson:  “I  would  tell  them 
to  remember  that  few  readers 
get  and  study  every  edition  of 
the  paper  —  that  every  story 
must  be  complete  enough  so  that 
the  reader,  if  he  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  it  before,  can  read 
it  as  an  entity,  and  feel  he  has 
enough  background  to  under¬ 
stand  it.” 

Lewis:  “A  copy  reader  should, 
in  my  opinion,  read  copy.  Too 
many  rob  the  lead  for  the  head, 
put  in  paragraphs  marks  and 
subheads  and  to  hell  with  the 
rest  of  it. 

“Personally  I  like  a  lead  that 
has  somebody  doing  something, 
not  something  being  done  by 
somebody  —  makes  a  much 
smoother  head  and  saves  units. 

“Although  nobody  seems  to 
mind  repetitious  w'ords  in  leads 
any  more,  I  still  don’t  like  them, 
and  believe  any  competent  copy 
reader  should  know  enough 
synonyms  to  avoid  them.” 

Notson:  “Good  copy  reading 
and  head  writing  are  absolutely 
essential  to  a  bright,  readable 
newspaper.  Good  heads  sell  the 
stories.  Bad  ones  cause  readers 
to  shun  the  stories.  They  can 
also  create  an  entirely  wrong 
impression  of  the  story.  The 
head  must  reflect  the  content 
and  flavor  of  the  story. 

“Increase  in  the  number  of 
editions,  rapid  makeover,  vol¬ 
ume  of  copy  and  the  cut/up 
shape  of  our  interior  pages  have 
all  added  work  for  the  copy 
desk.  Copy  readers  must  edit 
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rapidly  to  keep  up. 

“We  tolerate  far  less  in  the 
way  of  messy,  marked  up  copy 
poor  spelling,  etc.  We  no  longer 
permit  our  reporters  to  take  the 
attitude  that  the  ‘copy  desk  will 
clean  it  up.’  I  think  wire  serv¬ 
ices  have  improved  their  output 
also,  so  that  it  requires  less  edit¬ 
ing. 

Pulliam:  “Tell  them  it’s  the 
most  unsung  important  job  on 
a  newspaper,  that  there  are  few 
ways  to  really  know  when  a 
good  editing  job  is  accomplished, 
but  that  poor  ones  stick  out  like 
sore  thumbs. 

“Therefore,  copy  editors  catch 
a  lot  of  hell  and  get  little  praise. 

“Finally,  for  God’s  sake,  don’t 
throw  your  bat  in  the  mud. 
Newspaper  publishers  gradually 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  good  copy  editors, 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  job,  and  are  beginning  to 
reward  such  editors  —  finan¬ 
cially  —  for  better  than  average 
performance.” 

• 

Detroit  News  Must 
Pay  for  Shutdown 

Washington 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  ruled  this  week  that  the 
Ev'ening  News  Association,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Detroit  News, 
must  reimburse  employes  for 
loss  of  earnings  during  a  shut¬ 
down  April  16-19,  1962. 

The  News  closed  after  the 
teamsters  went  on  strike  against 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  The 
Board  held  there  was  no  unfair 
labor  practice  where  employers 
supported  each  other  if  there 
was  a  common  contract  with 
unions.  But  in  Detroit,  the 
Board  found,  each  newspaper 
bargained  separately  with  the 
teamsters. 

• 

Eleanor  Harris  Wetl 
To  Jack  R.  Howard 

Jack  R.  Howard  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Sallee  Harris  were 
married  Jan.  17  in  the  chapel  of 
Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  Y^ork,  in  the  presence  of 
the  immediate  families.  Michael 
B.  Howard  was  his  father^s  best 
man. 

Mrs.  Howard,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Sallee 
Harris,  is  a  third  generation 
Californian  and  a  descendant  of 
George  Walton,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mrs.  Howard,  formerly  of 
Beverly  Hills  and  San  Fiw- 
cisco,  is  a  writer  of  magazine 
articles  and  books  and  is  a  tele¬ 
vision  personality.  Mr.  Howard, 
the  son  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Roy  W. 
Howard,  is  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  editorial  manager  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
His  first  wife  died  in  1962. 
.ISHER  for  January  25,  1964 
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Same  Papers 
Win  Awards 
For  Makeup 


NEWSPAPER  SERVKXS 


Features 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspope^A^ience 


Profit  from  "The  SIXTIES"  in  your 
WEEKLY — lively,  current  affaire  col¬ 
umn.  Samples  sent,  modest  price. 
Write:  Wm.  Wallace,  120  Woodland 
Dr.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Fillers 


Toronto 

The  Windsor  Star  and  Brant- 
jord  Expositor  are  the  1963 
Vinners  of  the  John  A.  Mac- 
Laren  Newspaper  Awards  for 
tjtpography  and  appearance.  The 
papers  also  won  last  year  when 
the  awards  were  established. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
E.  V.  Rechnitzer,  president  of 
MacLaren  Advertising  Company 
Limited,  the  sponsor,  said  the 
judges  considered  the  Star  the 
‘most  perfectly  produced  paper, 
mechanically,  in  Canada.” 

The  Expositor  was  a  “good 
traditional  newspaper,  consist¬ 
ent  throughout  and  with  a  well- 
Dalanced  makeup.” 

Entries  from  91  of  Canada’s 
102  dailies  were  considered,  edi¬ 
tions  of  Oct.  30  being  the  basis 
for  judgment.  The  Windsor  Star 
vas  the  best  in  the  over-25,000 
category,  the  Expositor  in  the 
■inder-25,000  class. 

Honorable  mentions  included: 

Over  25,000  —  I’Action  of 
Quebec  City  and  La  Tribune  of 
Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Under-25,000  —  Guelph  Mer- 
niry,  VEvenement  of  Quebec 
City  and  Barrie  (Ont.)  Exam¬ 
iner. 

Also  special  mention  was 
made  of  Kirkland  Lake  North¬ 
ern  News,  Hamilton  Spectator, 
Sydney  Cape  Breton  Post  and 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


HANDY  PTLLERS,  printed  copy — save 
time — money,  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451.  San  Francisco. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 


CENTURY  OLD  N.Y.  STATE  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Complete  plant.  Has  real  potential, 
properly  supervised,  to  far  exceed  pres¬ 
ent  $35,000  annual  trross.  Reasonably 
priced.  Box  1037,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Job  Printing 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


DF»P  SOUTH.  OIJ)  WEEKLY.  Offset 
plant,  new  building;  Zone  6 ;  85M  class 
with  small  daily  potential ;  competition, 
details  to  financ^,  proven  newspaper¬ 
men  only.  Box  1071,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FAST  WEB  offset  for  booklets,  circu¬ 
lars,  papers,  at  Newspaper  Printing 
Co..  Pinelias  Park,  Florida.  33565. 


DEIAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E,  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431, 


VERNON  V.  PAINE, 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif. 


OFFSET  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY,  one 
year  old,  in  growing,  dynamic  Houston. 
$60,000  gross  —  good  net.  (k>mplete 
cold-type  shop,  except  for  press.  $28.- 
000  total  price.  Write  Box  1037,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 


DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIALl 


Advertising  Rates 

Uae  Rotas  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
losortlea 


1.  SOUTHEIAST.  Exclusive  weekly 
newspaper.  $15,000  down. 

2.  NORTHWEST.  County  seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  $15,000  down. 

3.  CALIFORNIA.  Paid  weekly  and 
shopper.  Gross  $85,000.  $20,000 
down. 

4.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN.  County  seat 
exclusive.  $15,000  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Ix>s  Angeles  28,  California 


APPRAISALS  for  all  purposes  1  News- 
tmper  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (PayakU  with 
ordir)  4  tisiM  •  80c  ptr  line  saeb 
insertion;  3  times  O  90c;  2  •  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  kqrcd,  add  50c 
far  box  service  and  count  aa  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-maul  service  on  blind  ads  $L00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinpt,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  it  made  far  them.  EAP 
cannot  bo  rospontibla  far  their  return. 


DEMAND  hX>R  PAPERS  IS  GREAT. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
are  listed  with  others:  it  makes  no 
difference — list  with  us.  We  give  quick 
aiction;  we  have  a  number  of  buyers. 
Dixie  Newsiiapers,  Brokers,  Box  579, 
Gadsden,  Alabama. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


WILL  .SELL  PART  INTEREST  in 
growing  group  of  suburban  community 
newspapers  around  Atlanta  to  well 
qualified  businessman  and  journalist 
who  can  take  over  completely  the  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  these  publications, 
which  should  gross  $250,000  in  1964. 
Will  exchange  detailed  information  with 
(lualified  individuals.  IhiPree  Jordan, 
Jr.,  Box  10888,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30310. 


CLEAN,  SOUND,  SAFE  WEEKLIES 
—  Wis.  $85M-$210M;  Ind.  $235M; 
Minn.  $78M;  New  Eng.  $125M ;  Ark. 
$115M;  Fla.  $320M ;  Others.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  ^x  88,  Norton,  Kanaaa. 


JOI  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
envelope  to  EMP  Classified  Department 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  lOc  stamped 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tim*  •  ^25  per  lint  tech  insartiaa; 
3  times  «  $1.35;  2  9  $1,45;  1  tima 
$1.55  pm-  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  beg 
service  and  count  at  1  additional  lino  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
terries  on  blind  ads  $L00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Timo  Contract  Rato 
8Sc  per  lino 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  classiliod  advartisinp  is  sot  in  6-peint 
typo.  Advertisements  set  cemploto^  in 
^paint  up  to  a  maximum  ef  20  linos, 
without  white  space,  ditphv  heads,  etc., 
will  bo  billed  at  ths  sptcHltd  rate  (toe 
rata  chart  ef  various  numbsn  of  insar- 
tions)  on  a  lino  count  basis.  Far  laamplo. 
an  advertisement  ef  ten  lints  will  bo 
billed  at  10  times  the  classMod  lint 
rate,  etc. 

Advortiscmtntt  usinp  extra  whlto  space 
and/or  display  hands,  text,  or  sipnatura 
in  Voput  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-palnt 
maximum,  will  bo  cb^td  by  i^to  rule 
moasuremoat — (14  linos  ptr  inch)  at 
tho  prtvailing  rats  far  tho  numbtr  ef 
insertions. 


3  WEEKUE.S  in  $200,000  class. 
Middlewest.  Lown  down  payment. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


Newspapers  Wanted 


2  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
serving  rich  rural  empire;  fsu-m,  fac¬ 
tory  and  huge  construction  payroll.  Ex¬ 
cellent  plant — isolated — grossing  at  rate 
of  $150,000.  Price  $130,000  for  quick 
sale  I  Only  $35,000  down  I  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


RESPONSIBLE  EDITOR-PUBLISHER, 
with  adequate  personal  finances,  de- 
sires  to  purchase  well  established  daily 
grossing  over  $200,000.  No  distress 
proiierty.  Only  principals  representing 
all  interests;  brokers  respond  only  if 
property  is  named.  All  details  must  be 
in  first  letter.  Replies  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  942,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


NEW  ENGLAND  Suburban  Weekly, 
CPA  audited,  grossing  $40-M.  Excellent 
area  —  ideal  for  husband/wife  team. 
Good  financing  available  for  experi¬ 
enced  journalists.  Box  941,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Bach  and  Martin  Get 
New  Promotion  Tasks 

Leonard  Bach  has  been  named 
director  of  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  Philadelphia  Daily 
S’em. 

Paul  Martin  has  been  named 
director  of  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  for  both  newspapers. 

Mr.  Bach  formerly  held  the 
title  of  general  promotion  man- 
awr  for  the  Inquirer.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  was  promotion  director  of 
the  News. 


SUBURBAN  NYC  WEEKLY  GROUP 
looking  to  expand.  Interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  weeklies,  small  dailies  in  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  area. 
Box  961,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SBWERAL  EXCEPTIONAL 
DAILIES  and  WEEKUES 
now  available  in  South  and  Southeast. 
Write  or  call :  Bill  Matthew,  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Phone  234-3743  day  or  night 


Publicatioiu  Wanted 


CANADA  PUBLISHER  interested  in 
buying  U.S.  or  Canadian  trade  or  con¬ 
sumer  magazine.  Prefer  housewares, 
smallwares  or  marine  mag.  but  will 
consider  others.  Box  1036,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WBSTEBN  NT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPE31 
est.  1821,  in  9,000  pop.  village,  with 
job  shop,  gross  $85,000.  Owner  moving 
to  new  field.  You  read  about  us  in 
Dec.  28,  1963  E&P  (pp.  37-38).  P.O. 
Box  28,  Fredonia,  N.  Y, 


Business  Opportunities 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIH):  Tbs  use  ef 
relis,  boNfus,  cuts,  sr  oUitr  gtesratiom 
ebangts  your  clanHIad  ad  to  "classHlad 
display."  Tbs  rate  fer  Classilad  Display 
is  $2j0  pir  agate  line— $35  par  celema 
inch  minimum  spaca. 

DIADLINI  FOR  CLASSIFIID  AD> 
VIRTISING,  Teasdoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
iinc.  No  abbreviations.  Bax  holden’ 
identities  held  in  strict  cenddsnee.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A  Puhlisbsr 
rtsarvss  the  right  to  adit  all  copy. 


COUNTY  SEIAT  WEEKLY.  Long 
established  in  stable  Midwest  com¬ 
munity  near  university.  No  selling 
done  now  —  big  potential  on  both 
printing,  advertising.  Please  give 
background  with  inquiry.  Larry  Towe 
Agency,  472  Fletcher,  Winter  Park. 
Ha. 


GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY!  California 
publisher  seeks  aggressive  young  man 
(or  men)  with  $10,000-$20,000  to  start 
offset  weeklies  in  adjoining  towns. 
Must  have  advertising  background  and 
know  basic  newspaper  management. 
You  invest  in  composing  cold-type 
equipment;  we  advise  and  handle  press 
work.  A  real  opportunity  to  build  a 
valuable  newspaper  property.  Write 
giving  experience  and  aims.  Box  1039, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  ZONE  3  OFFSET.  Growing 
town.  Owner  now  netting  $700  month¬ 
ly.  $15,000  will  handle.  P.  T.  Hines, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C. 


FOR  SALE:  National  trade  journal 
feature  service  firm  located  in  New 
York.  Box  1065,  ilditor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


•so  Third  Ave..  N.  T.,  N.  Y,.  10022 
Pli«M  PLoia  2-7050 


Cartoonists’  Journal 


“GAG  SLANT”  offers  markets,  news 
and  articles  concerning  cartooning, 
gag  and  technical  writing.  25c  sample 
current  copy;  $6. CO  yearly  sob.  7742 

S.  Carpenter,  (Chicago,  III.  60620. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Frees  InstaJIations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
B^pert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFEJR 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
ServinR  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1600 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

(Composing  Ktmm 


$10,000  TAKES  ALL! 

22  COMPLETE  FONTS 
FOTOSETTER  MATRICES. 
Magazines,  Racks,  Etc. 

8-POINT 

1 —  F^itura  Bold 

•1 — Futura  Medium  Condensed 
12-POINT 

•2 — Futura  Medium 
•2 — Futura  Bold 

2 —  Futura  Book 

1 — Futura  Medium  Italic 
1 — Futura  Bold  Italic 
•1 — Futura  Bold  Condensed 
1 — Futura  Elxtra  Bold 
•1 — Futura  Ebctra  Bold  Condensed 
1 — Cairo  Ligfht 
•1 — Cairo  Bold 
•1 — Caalon 
1 — Caslon  Italic 
•1 — Caalon  Bold 
1 — Cheltenham  Bold 
1 — Cheltenham  Bold  Italic 
*1 — Cheltenham  Bold  Condensed 
1 — Cheltenham  Bold  Condensed  Italic 

'Fonts  noted  include  18-point  Market 
FiKures. 

12  Magrasines,  2  Mairazine  Racks,  12  & 
4:  Wash  Pan,  Stick  and  Lock.  Most 
Fonts  6/8-8/8-1/8-1/4-1/2-173-2/3-3/4. 
Also  Bullets,  Boxes.  Stars,  Check  Marks, 
Per  Cents,  Shillings. 

Brand  new  condition.  Original  cost  over 
820,000. 


C.  S.  Whyte,  Production  Manager 
BOSTON  HERALD-TRAVELER 
300  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  02106 


INTERTYPES 

Model  F-4/4;  model  G-4;  model  G-4/2 
Model  H-3;  all  with  Quadders,  Saws, 
Blowers,  electric  pots. 

LINOTYPES 

Model  5,  model  8,  model  30  (Mixer) 

«  •  •  •  • 

TTS  Transmitters  and  Reperforators. 
100  Fonts  excellent  modem  Linotyiie- 
Intertype  Mats. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


MONOTYPE  MATERIAL  MAKER. 
Serial  13596,  electric  pot,  9  molds, 
2  to  18  pt.,  rule  &  border  mats.  All 
like  new.  Ernest  Pasme  Corp.,  82 
Beekman  St.,  N.Y.C.  BE  3-1791. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B,  Heavy  Duty  NewH>aper 
Turtles— 884.50  to  897.50,  fob  E3kin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8*  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  BUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SHI  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPS  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  viARKET-PUa 


Perforator  Tape 


WHAT  DO  YOU  PAY 

/or 


ns  TAPE? 


Portage's  Prices: 

8"  Rolls  @  $  .3 1 
14"  Rolls  @  .95 

(Cartons  Only) 


I  PORTAGE 

newspaper  supply  co. 

44  a.  sxchangs  si.,  akron  9,  ohio 


Photoengraving  Equipment 


FOR  SALE:  Tasope  Master  16X20 
Darkroom  Camera,  Tasope  Whirler, 
Vacuum  Ptg.  Unit,  Etching  machine, 
straight  line  router,  17 14x24  NuArc 
rapid  exposure  unit,  3'x6'  stainless 
steel  sink  with  water  temjieraturc 
control  valves,  film  drying  cabinet  and 
many  other  items  for  complete  fast 
etch  engraving  plant.  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram.  225  Blast  Ave.,  Elyria.  Ohio.  Ph: 
Fairfax  3-3321,  Leo  J.  Carle. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

16  Page  Capacity 
Manufactured  1947 


Model  2/1  with  standard  folder  16  page 
delivery.  Cutler  Hammer  50  HP  AC 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  casting  box. 
heavy  duty  boring  machine,  tubular 
router  and  stereo  equipment. 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 


Arch  Type  Units.  2  double  folders, 
23^"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps.  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Now  I  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Will  divide. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


6  GOSS  UNITS 


22%'  cut-off,  2  color  cylinders  for  4 
color  Pony  Autoplate  available. 

GOSS  4-Unit  press  2116'  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


COLE  FOLDERS 


Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  Call  CB  6-8841. 


16  PG.  GOSS  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Serial  T-85  1  to  1  model  16  and  14 
folder  22%  cut  off.  Complete  Stereo 
equip.  Can  be  seen  running  until  April. 
817.500.  Park  Region  Pub.  Co.,  Alex¬ 
andria.  Minnesota. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


FREE 


Presses  &■  'laihinery 


HOE  PRESS 

6  Units,  2  Folders 
22%"  cut-off 
275  HP  GE  Drives 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
USED  IN  PRINTING 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
WESTERN  EDITION 


Now  operating;  producing  as 
one  press  around  66,000  patwrs 
per  day.  Immediate  removal  must 
be  guaranteed! 


Call  or  Write: 
F,  A.  Daniels 
General  Manager 


‘■‘"'•t  double- 
width  press.  Duuble  2  1  folders.  22V' 
cut-off.  Stilted  *.'rection  with  inds. 
pendent  flooring  .ind  railings.  Two 
color  cylinders.  Cline  controls  and 
drive.  Cline  reels,  tension  and 
fricho  paster  systcin.  Ciitler-Hammsr 
newspaper  conveyor.  Reversible  plate 
conveyor  to  operating  level  Four 
angle  bars,  two  lialKxin  formers  ps- 
I>er  roll  transfer  tables.  Was  run’ res 
ularly  at  50,000  iph  with  super^r 
reproduction 

INTERTYPE  Motlel  C-4  #18387  with 
new  Star  Quatbler  and  new  Mohr 
Saw  and  lilower 


The  News  8e  Observer 
Pub.  Company 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Area  Code  919  TE  2-441  I 


FOR  SALE— 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICE 

4-Unit  Hoe  &  Wood 
Automatic  Pony  Autoplate 


5- UNIT  HOE  PRESS— 22%—l  double 
color  deck — 2  folders  -h  balloon  for¬ 
mers — reels  &  pasters. 

6- UNIT  DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN— 
2114 — 2  extra  color  cylinders — double 
folder  with  balloon  former, 

8-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS— 23  A— 2  Color 
Cylinders — (can  be  divid^  into  4- 
unit  presses). 

16-PG  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE— 14  Folder 
— color  compensators,  (only  10  years 
old) 


2  SHERIDAN/ MAGNACUAFT  Single- 
Wrap  Mailing  Machines.  .Model  SN. 
Each  capable  of  folding,  wrapping 
and  addressing  to-page  standani 
newspapers.  Was  run  regularly  at 
13.000  papers  per  hour. 

2  Model  20  Teletype  Printers  and  Trani- 
mitter-Distributors  for  six-level  ITS 
tape. 

1  Syntron  Jogger. 

1  20-drawer  Ludlow  (right  hand)  cabi¬ 
net. 

1  Hy-CIip  copy  conveyor. 

1  Bunn  String  Tieing  Machine. 


write  or  call 

The  New  York  Times  Western  Edition 
John  R.  Werner,  Production  Manager 
2560  West  54th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90043. 

(213)  AXminister  3-4341. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


MODEL  "E”  DUPLEX  )iought  new  in 
1948,  serial  1610;  one  of  the  last  built; 
j  has  been  under  Goss  service  contract 
almost  continuously  since;  is  in  first- 
class  condition ;  chases  were  milled  for 
9  column  printing  several  years  ago; 
189  saleable  inches  per  page — a  real 
plus  factor  in  this  press;  21  chases,  3S 
roller  cores — ail  covered.  With  twice 
printing  speed  of  a  Cox-O-Type  and  9 
column  possibilities  plus  A-1  condition 
this  is  one  of  the  brat  flat  beds  liksiT 
to  be  on  market  any  time  soon.  Avail¬ 
able  Mar,  1.  Herald,  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 


24-PAGB  DUPLEX  STANDARD 
2-1  MODEL  TUBULAR  PRESS 
Complete  stereo  equipment,  including 
I)ot.  pump,  vacuum  back  casting  box, 
heavy  duty  plate  finishing  machine, 
chipping  l>lock,  etc.,  24  chases,  full 
complement  rollers,  spare  parts,  etc. 
Excellent  condition.  Available  early 
summer!  Located  Eau  Claire  Press  Co., 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.  F'or  sale  by  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP., 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64108. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sate 


NOW!  COLOR  FOR  WB^nCLIES  in 
minutes  on  sheet-fed  presses.  No 
fountain  washup,  quick  roller  washup. 
Contact:  Smalley  Pneumatic  Color 
Fountain.  Perham,  Minnesota.  Dial 
218-346-5900. 


FTJLL-PAGE  GOSS  curved  hand  box : 
full  page  Hoe  curved  hand  box;  tail 
cutter,  rib  shaver — all  22% "  cut-off. 
Highest  offer  takes.  Arcadia  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  Tribune. 


V-12  HEAVY  DUTY  VIRKOTYPE, 
excellent  condition,  gas  heat.  81.200. 
Contact;  Gene  Gusso,  Arvada  State 
Bank,  Arvada,  Colo. 


AB  DUPLEX,  Goss  serviced,  82,500; 
No.  3  Miehle  with  feeder  and  folder, 
$1,860;  Fairchild  Cadet,  $1,900.  Kitsap 
County  Herald,  Poulsbo,  Washington. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 


6-Unit  high  speed  Scott  multi  unit 
press,  web  width  69  to  68'  under¬ 
fed,  web  detectors,  3-2  heavy  duty 
folder,  23^  cutoff,  intermittent 
slitter,  Scott  reels,  Jones  automatic 
tension,  2  color  cylinders,  3  G.E. 
100  HP  motors,  speeds  48,000  i.p.h. 
Manufactured  in  1934. 


Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyadbarst,  New  Jenay 
N.J.  GE  8-3744  OX  S-5458  N.Y. 


ff'anted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


WANTED:  Early  printing  equipment- 
vintage  1850-1875  Reply  to  Box  1001. 
Flditor  &  Publisher, 


Li  notypes — I  ntertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCBAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  I- 


USED  ROPE  TYING  MACHINE.  In 
reply  state  age,  type,  condition  and 
price.  R.  Kearley,  Circ.  Mgr.,  Laxs- 
land  Ledger,  Lakeland,  Fla. _ _ 


USED  ALUMINUM  CHASES  for  8- 
col.  (12-M)  by  130  pica  page:  6-pt. 
rule.  Call:  Palisades  Newspaper  Group, 
Englewood.  N.  J.  201  LO  8-1700. 
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KEMP  FURNACE.  Gas  fired-7.000  lb. 
stereotype  furnace.  Immersion  iiurneri, 
Usetl  less  than  year.  Perfect  condition. 
Available  now! 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
1720  Cherry  St.. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 


WOOD  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE, 
heavy  duty  .-lutoshaver  with  automiller 
and  10-ton  Kemp  metal  ix>t.  Request 
details  from:  Purchasing  Agmt, 
Courier-Journal  &  Times,  Louisville, 
Ky. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


EDI 


Help  Wsfited 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE 


Acudemie 

carN  AN  advanced  degree,  Ac- 
Journulism  Department  in 
2idw«it*m  Stri'e  University  offers 
gradinte  assistnntships  to 
Smipermen  \v:th  good  undergradu- 
records  and  .  xperience  in  news. 
Swrtising,  or  <  irculation.  Box  1026, 
A  Publisher. 


tiNSAS  COM-KGE  wants  i>hotogra- 
^  qualified  by  iducation  and  experi- 
^  to  teach  ph'iiography,  take  quality 
gill!  and  movifs  and  supervise  stu- 
lioit  photographers.  Send  resume. 
iiiUrf  anticipations,  samples  to  R,  J. 
Spangler,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State 
College.  Hays,  Kanstis. 


Circulation 


PROMOTION-MINDED  Circulation 
Diitrict  Supervisor  for  challenging 
position  on  morning  daily  in  highly 
MBipetitive  Eiastem  area.  Excellent 
idvancement  opiiortunity.  Full  details 
Irst  letter,  please.  Box  979,  Editor  As 
Publiiher. 


Diiplay  Advertising 

AD  MAN  for  16-20  page  consistent 
prize-winning  weekly  Arizona  Record 
in  "World's  Best  All-Year  Climate," 
excellent  hunting,  fishing  nearby.  You'll 
be  No.  1  man  on  a  two-person  staff. 
Tile  man  we're  after  replaces  a  man 
forced  by  ill  health  to  leave  after  7 
years.  He'll  be  community  minded  and 
will  work  closely  with  accounts  and 
prosiiecta  for  solid  selling.  You  give 
us  good  salesmanship,  layouts  that  sell, 
and  your  loyalty.  We'll  offer  salary 
plus  commission,  auto  mileage,  liberal 
vacation,  sick  leave  benefits,  trroup  in¬ 
surance,  and  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  a  young,  enthusiastic,  congenial 
staff.  Send  resume  noting  age,  marital 
status,  number  of  children,  starting 
salary  you  expect ;  Include  recent 
photo,  sample  layouts  (NOT  printed 
ads),  three  personal,  three  professional 
references.  Write  J.  D,  ^ater,  Jr., 
Box  31,  Globe,  Ariz. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  retail, 
with  layout  experience  for  P.M.  daily 
newspaper  in  E&P  Zone  Two.  Over 
15,000  circulation.  Reply  in  confidence. 
Send  complete  resume  Box  1017,  Eidi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

ARIZONA  WEEKLY  seeks  young 
woman  to  start  as  general  assignment 
reporter  and  work  into  woman's  editor¬ 
ship.  Good  opportunity  to  work  with 
young  award-winning  staff  in  pleasant 
variety  of  activity  including  photog¬ 
raphy,  features,  soeisd  and  church 
news.  Submit  resume  noting  expected 
starting  salary,  marital  status  and  in¬ 
clude  clippings,  references  to  Box  898, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  for  growing  Zone 
8  daily.  Want  the  right  person  to  start  : 
work  soon  and  help  plan  a  new  Sun-  ' 
day  edition.  Submit  resume,  references,  | 
salary  expected.  Box  946,  Editor  &  j 
Publisher. 


ABOUT  FEB.  1ST,  young  reporter  for 
general  assignments,  county  offices,  ' 
courts.  Camera  experience  preferred.  I 
27,000  PM  daily  enlarging  staff.  Write:  j 
Thor  J.  Jensen,  Mason  City  (Iowa)  | 
Globe-Gazette.  . 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  (man  or 
woman)  wanted  for  position  on  Pekin  { 
(III.)  Daily  Times.  Write  to:  Man-  | 
aging  Editor. 


CIRCULATION  SALES 

Multi-plant  national  imblishing  com¬ 
pany  located  in  Area  2  has  a  position 
inilable  in  the  Circulation  Sales  De¬ 
partment  of  one  of  its  publications, 

DUTIES:  To  assist  in  all 
phases  of  the  further  develoi)- 
nient  of  national  circulation. 

REQUIREMENTS :  From  two 
to  four  years'  experience  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
marketing,  direct  mail,  sales, 
advertising,  public  relations, 
budgeting,  control  and  con¬ 
sumer  selling.  Of  primary  im¬ 
portance  is  the  possession  of  a 
degree  of  marketing  creative¬ 
ness,  combined  with  a  facility 
to  work  with  figures. 

It  you  feel  that  your  Viackground 
would  be  of  interest  to  us  please  sub¬ 
mit  a  resume  as  well  as  salary  require¬ 
ments.  All  replies  will  lie  held  in  strict 
confidence. 

Box  1064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

MDWESTERN  DAILY  seeks  adver¬ 
tising  manager-supervisor.  Aggressive, 
imifit-conscious  young  man  who  can 
handle  layouts  and  plan  campaigns. 
Suae  aslling  involved  in  addition  to 
diraeting  staff.  Bachelor’s  degree  neces¬ 
sary,  (kiod  salary,  opportunity  to  earn 
large  bonus.  Box  969,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liite. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  reUil. 
for  Florida  weekly.  State,  references, 
experience  and  salary  first  letter.  Box 
1019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  5-day 
Midwest  daily.  Good  opportunity  and 
chance  for  advancement  for  capable, 
aggressive  man.  Growing  community 
with  ideal  living  conditions.  Write: 
Ed.  Randolph,  Woodstock  (III.)  Daily 
Sentinel. 


AD  SALESMAN,  male  or  female, 
southwest  weekly ;  highest  circulation 
I  in  state;  editorial  prize  winner.  Young, 
I  aggressive  Editor-Publisher.  Top  salary, 
I  Imnus,  insurance.  Rio  Grande  Sun, 
Espanola,  N.M. 


EXPEKIENCED  D1SPI,AY  SALESMAN 
'29.000-30,000  circulation.  Illinois  prize¬ 
winning  daily  needs  alert,  personable 
display  salesman  who  knows  how  to  cre¬ 
ate,  develop  and  sell  advertising.  Lay¬ 
out  ability  essential.  Excellent  start¬ 
ing  salary,  merit  raises,  best  working 
conditions,  congenial  staff,  many  fringe 
l>enefits  and  security.  Write  giving 
training,  experience,  salary  desired, 
references  to  Box  1070,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMMEDIATE  tlPENING.  Must  have 
proven  sales,  layout  ability.  Record- 
.Searchlight,  Redding,  Calif, 


PROGRESSIVE  MIDWESTERN  I’APERS 
in  100,000  bracket  has  opening  for  well 
grounded,  retail  ad  salesman.  Good 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  grow.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1040,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  has 
immediate  need  for  experienced  copy 
editor.  Elxcellent  salary  and  fringes. 
Contact:  Kenneth  L.  Gunderman, 

Managing  Editor. 


DESKMAN — Zone  2  suburban  60,000 
daily  will  pay  1150  weekly  to  sharpen  ' 
county  correspondence.  4-midnight  five-  i 
day  shift.  List  desk  experience,  refer-  | 
ences  fully.  Box  996,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
Usher.  ' 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTER:  The  I 
Modesto  Bee  has  immediate  opening  | 
for  general  assignment  reporter  with 
at  least  2  years'  newspaper  reporting 
experience.  Permanent  position — excel¬ 
lent  employee  benefits.  Apply  in  person 
or  send  detailed  resume  to:  Personnel 
I  Dept.,  McClatchy  Newspapers,  21st  & 

I  "Q”  Sts.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


REPORTER — Aggressive  60,000  sub¬ 
urban  daily  seeks  young  man  who  has 
had  two,  three  years’  experience  on 
smaller  daily  who  wants  to  move  up 
to  where  merit  is  recogmized  by  better  | 
pay,  opportunity.  Or  would  pay  excel-  | 
lent  salary  to  more  experience  man. 
Box  994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  AGGRESSIVE  MANAGING  EDITOR 

I  required  to  help  establish  dynamic 
shopping  news  in  large  growing  west¬ 
ern  city  with  estimated  circulation  of  i 
70,000,  Applicant  must  have  good  ex-  ! 
perience,  yet  be  able  to  take  a  fresh  | 
imaginative  approach  at  local  news.  . 
Excellent  pay  with  possibilities  of 
profit-sharing.  Reply,  in  confidence, 
giving  full  professional  and  educational 
background  as  well  as  your  job  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1016,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  with  administrative  aptitude 
for  California  legal-business-credit  daily 
newspaper.  F\ill  details,  please.  Confi¬ 
dential.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
right  man  I  Biox  1013,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  —  Man. 
25-40  able  to  cover  any  beat  for  Central 
Virginian  metropolitan  area  seven-day 
morning  newspaper,  with  five-day,  40- 
hour  work  week.  Numerous  fringe 
benefits.  David  W.  Wright,  Managing 
Editor,  The  News,  Lynchburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPOR’TBR 
for  Alaska  daily.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  on 
twice-weekly,  7,000  circulation,  in  Up¬ 
state  New  York,  Must  be  able  to  cover 
everything  from  city  hall  to  obituaries, 
or  willing  to  learn.  Box  1023,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  to  run 
bureau  for  Lake  Michigan  daily  of 
25,000  circulation.  Plecuant  com¬ 
munity  —  good  pay  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  —  interesting  beat.  Box  1018, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Editorial 

WRITERS 

IBM 

New  work  has  created  impor¬ 
tant  positions  for  writers  in 
several  areas  related  to  pro¬ 
gramming  systems.  You  should 
have  the  skill  to  research,  in¬ 
terpret,  organize  and  present 
technical  material  in  clear, 
concise  writing. 

WRITER:  Organize  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  publication  bulletins 
and  manuals  describing  how  to 
use  computer  programs.  In¬ 
volves  the  analysis  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  technical  personnel 
and  the  presentation  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  customer  use. 

WRITER-ANALYST:  Analyze  in 
manual  form  the  complex  in¬ 
ternal  logic  of  programming 
systems.  This  includes  research 
of  existing  program  documen¬ 
tation  to  prepare  flow  charts, 
tables  and  text  so  that  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  can  understand 
the  logic  of  programming  sys¬ 
tems. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Require  a 
college  degree  plus  a  minimum 
of  one  year's  experience  in  ex¬ 
pository  writing.  Relocation  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid.  Location  is  in 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  IBM 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 

Please  write,  outlining  your 
qualifications,  to: 

E.  D.  Rodgers,  Box  390 
IBM  Corp.,  Dept.  545N3 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

IBM 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 
MACHINES  CORPORATION 
57 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

GE2NE3RAL  REPORTER  —  Asrsrressive 
10»000  rooming  daily  needs  reporter 
^th  curiosity,  initiative.  Live  in 
Pocono  Mountains  vacation  land,  2 
hours  from  N.  Y,  or  Philadelphia,  with 
best  skiinit*  fishing,  huntinsr*  STolf  and 
fi^h  air  in  the  East.  Write  or  call: 
Jim  Ottaway.  Daily  Record.  Strouds¬ 
burg.  Pa.  717  421-3000. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  with  camera 
experience  for  firrowin^  profcressive 
afternoon  daily  in  Central  Texas  town 
of  25,000.  New  plant  —  ffood  pay  — 
ideal  workinsr  conditions.  Will  consider 
J-School  RTaduate.  Write  fully:  Daily 
Herald,  Killeen,  Texas. 

GENERAL  REPORTER:  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  is  looking  for  a  person  with 
some  experience,  especially  in  features. 
Give  full  details  education,  experience. 
Box  1008,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER  with  imagination,  enter¬ 
prise.  desire  to  improve  for  estal^ 
lished  dsmamic  60,000  afternoon,  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  near  major  urban 
center  Zone  5.  Metropolitan  standards, 
pay,  benefits,  37^-hour  week,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance.  Box  1024,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SOCIETY-FAMILY  PAGE  EDITOR 
for  New  England  morning  newf^aper, 
20,000  circulation.  College  graduate 
with  some  newspaper  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Includes  Woman’s  Page  and 
special  features  assignments.  F^ne 
company  benefits.  Box  1022.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED :  REPORTER  for  county 
seat  weekly  —  man  or  woman  —  $85 
to  $100  per  week.  Woodfoi^  County 
Journal,  Eureka,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 

SPORTS  WRITER  with  profeMional 
pride,  ability,  interest  in  prep  actit^ 
ties  aa  anchor  man  in  widely-acclaimed 
four-man  department.  Chance  to  sup¬ 
plement  local  columns.  Afternoon, 
Sunday  60,000  near  Chicago.  Metro¬ 
politan  pay,  benefiU.  opportunity.  Box 
1002.  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

WHEaiE  IS  THE  YOUNG  WRITER 
with  a  flair  —  the  guy  who  can  turn 
an  off-beat  assignment  into  spukling 
prose,  but  who  won’t  turn  up  his  noM 
at  straightforward  reporting?  We’d 
like  to  find  our  man  on  the  way  up, 
with  small  daily  or  college  experience, 
give  him  a  couple  of  years  varied  work 
on  a  medium-small  daily  in  the  Gtwt 
Lakes  area,  pass  him  on  to  the  big- 
time  or  make  him  an  editor.  Pho-  l 
tography  would  l)e  a  l>onus.  Send  us  I 
three  samples  of  your  best  feature 
work.  Box  1011,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

WIRE  BDl’TOR.  news  layout,  for  j 
award-winning  10,000  p.m.  daily  in  , 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Top  benefits,  great  j 
opportunity.  Tell  all  to:  E.  P.  Berlin,  | 
liie  News-Virginian,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

ASSISTANT  TO  SPORTS  EDITOR. 
San  Juan  Star,  English  language  daily, 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Must  know 
editing  and  makeup.  Job  pays  $130 
weekly.  Send  resume,  samples  of  work, 
references  to:  Managing  Editor.  San 
Juan  Star,  Box  4187,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico. 

CI’TY  HALL  REPORTER.  N.H.  daily 
wants  young  man  with  1  or  2  years’ 
reporting  experience  on  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  Must  have  basic  understanding  of 
municipal  government.  Write:  Man¬ 
aging  ^itor.  Daily  Democrat,  Dover, 
N.  H. 


HELP  W.VNTED 


heli»  wanted 

Free  l.ance 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


=  Classification 


zine  near  NYC.  Copy  edit  and  write,  talents  to  supplement  your  inooM 
Top  opportunity  and  salary.  Write  Box  Complete  instructions.  $2  R  uli?? 
1072,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Box  846,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  STRINGER.S  WAN-TED 

Newsman  for  large  Eastern  daily  Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newnn.^.. 
HEADLINE  PEILSONN EL  (Agency!  Box  1059  Iklitor  & 

36  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036  _ _ _  tVblisii* 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  CkkxI  Mechanical-Production 

wage  for  good  man.  New  Englander  ^  - 

preferred.  Write:  The  Enterprise,  Fal-  TTS  puncher,  daily  newspaper  hear 
mouth.  Mass.  of  recreational  area  in  the  Rockies 

-  References  and  line  count  Box  tii 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR  Eastern  daily  Editor  &  Publisher.  ‘ 

over  300,000  circulation.  Man  with _ _ 

newspaper  financial  background  with  ..n.MuiMAminxT  i,  I  " 

flexible  outlook;  will  work  financial  I  * cssman-Stereotype 

page  with  assistant  for  detail  oi)er-  'i®*"  „  »uburban  weekly  in  Char, 
ation,  Go^  present  and  future.  Box  Area  ..  Must  lie  able  to  take  compleh 
1035,  Editor  &  Publisher.  charge  of  department.  Box  1067,  Editoi 

_  At  I’ubhsher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young  - — - - 

man  or  woman  in  general  assignments  px.ANT  PRODUCTION  MANACFR 
and  as  assistant  to  managing  editor.  and  Head  Pressman.  Offset  Ro^ 
borne  experience  preferred,  creative  printing.  Good  opportunity.  DetaS 
urge  imperative.  (Kxid  pay  on  Vir-  area.  Box  1060,  Editor  &  Publisher 

f^inia  s  most  award-wmninjfs  proprree- _ _ _ 

sive  weekly.  Unique  environment.  With 

resume,  contact  Manajfinjr  Editor,  Vir-  Jnl$cellaneou$ 

srinia  Gazette,  Williamsburp,  Virginia.  ’ — — - - — - - — — 

„  . - Z -  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS  by  takini 

MEDICAL  EDITOR — Business  Maga-  orders  for  carbon  interleaved  buiinsu 
zine.  NYC  area.  Write  non-clinical  forms.  Big  commissions  —  large  dis 
features:  to  $13,900.  Box  1063,  Editor  counts  —  easy-to-get  business.  Write 
&  Publisher.  for  our  new  catalog.  We  sell  through 

_ - nrm — ZTT -  dealers,  printers,  newspaper  publishen: 

OPPORTUNITY  on  25,000  Chicago-  never  direct.  Write  today, 
suburban  weekly.  Man  needed  for  #I  GENBatAL  BUSINESS  FORMS.  INC. 
reporting  job  to  cover  city  hall  and  Department  CEP 

Iiolitics.  College  graduate  with  ex-  Eureka  Springs  Arkaniu 

perience  preferred.  Musts:  initiative, 
writing  skill,  interest  in  reporting  "in 

depth.’’  Submit  resume,  references  and  |  rromotion 

picture.  Box  1076,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  — — — - — — — - 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP?  |  ADVERTISING  PROMOTION 

Are  you  now  on  a  .small  daily  news-  |  . 

paiier?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reache<l  i  National  business  publication,  located 
the  peak  of  your  performance  there?  i  in  Area  2,  is  looking  for  an  aggressive, 
If  so  we  are  looking  for  you.  Wliere?  .  hard  working  advertising  promotion 
A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news-  I  man. 
paper  is  expanding  its  operations  and  _  . 

has  openings  for  qualified  young  iieople  !  Prior  experience  helpful  but  not  ab- 
for  all  types  of  employment  in  the  ,  solutely  nwessary.  Writing  flair  i 
news  department.  Give  us  your  com-  must.  Possibility^  of  future  relocation 
plete  academic  and  working  experience  to  Chicago  or  San  Francisco.  Write 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1045,  Editor  &  stating  (lualifications  and  salary  re 
Publisher.  Salaries  better  than  average.  |  quirements. 

Good  benefits  and  pension  program.  „  _ 

-  Box  1050,  Editor  &  Publisher 

REPORTER  —  Young  man  or  woman,  . — ■ — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — - - 

recent  J-grad  or  with  up  to  2  years’  Public  Relations 

experience,  to  do  reporting,  rewrites.  _ _ 

IK>ssibly  some  copy  desk  work  on _ _ _ _ _ 

progressive,  modem  18,000  semi-weekly 

in  suburban  growth  area  26  miles  from  ferably  with  knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
NYC.  Ability  to  use  camera  helpful,  experience  in  Eatin  American 

Must  be  fast,  accurate,  willing  to  fol-  affairs,  ne^ed  Jf* 

low  orders.  Pull  details  in  letter  to:  Angeles.  Salary:  $9,000.  Box  1016,  Edi- 
Managing  Editor,  Suburban  Trends,  “  Publisher. 

Rte.  23,  Riverdale,  New  Jersey.  - - - 

REPORTER-DESKMAN:  Western 
Pennsylvania  PM  needs  a  reporter  who  | 
can  cover  compiex  municipal  beats  and  \ 
fill  in  several  days  a  week  on  the  I 
desk.  Accuracy  and  precise  language  | 
needed.  Several  years’  experience  pre-  i 
ferred.  Box  1055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  [ 

National  business  publication,  located  I 
in  Area  2,  is  looking  for  an  aggressive,  ' 
hard  working  advertising  promotion  | 
man.  > 

Prior  experience  helpful  but  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  Writing  flair  1 1 
must.  Possibility  of  future  relocation 
to  Chicago  or  San  Francisco.  Write 
stating  qualifications  and  salary  re  I 
quirements. 

Box  1050,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Public  Relations 

PR  CONTACT  PERSONS  (2).  pre 
ferably  with  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  I 
some  experience  in  Latin  American  , 
affairs,  needed  for  Chicago  and  La  I 
Angeles.  Salary:  $9,000.  Box  1016,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  Small  Ohio  daily 
needs  able  sports  man  who  can  turn 
out  daily  column.  Some  general  news. 
Box  1044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED— MALE  REPORTER.  Don’t 
apply  unless  you  are  awed  by  big 
names,  big  titles  or  tough  situations 
and  will  stay  with  a  story  until  you 
get  it  or  have  exhausted  every  possible 
avenue.  Must  have  experience  as  gen¬ 
eral  reporter  on  daily  paper.  Area  1. 
Box  1075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  WANTED  by  West 
Texas  daily.  Want  exijerienced  man  — 
emphasis  on  makeup,  pictures.  Con¬ 
tact:  Managing  Editor,  Odessa  (Texas) 
American. 


CORPORATE 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Large,  multi-plant  midwestem 
industry  seeks  demonstrably  able 
writer  for  career  opportunity  on 
corporate  public  relations  staff. 
Responsibilities  include  prepara¬ 
tion  of  annual  report,  manage¬ 
ment  presentations,  special  bro¬ 
chures,  economic  and  policy 
articles  and  statements,  and 
executive  speech  assistance. 
Writing  versatility  and  broad 
education  and  interests  are  pre¬ 
requisites.  Include  salary  require¬ 
ments  with  resume. 

BOX  1020 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


O  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 
To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 


EDITOR  I.  PUBUSHER  e  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York,  10022  1 

s 
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YOUNG,  ENERGETIC  MALE  Re-  „ 

porter-Photographer  needed  at  once  to  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

cover  active  city  beat  for  14-M  pm  - - — - — ^ — - - 

daily  on  s<»nic  Or^on  coast  Car  Linotype  School 

needed.  Prefer  J-grad  and/or  at  least  _ _ - 

2  years’  experience.  No  drunks  or  _ _  ommrtT 

drifters.  Good  pay  -(-  fringes  to  right 

man.  Air-mail  qualifications  to:  Man-  LOGAN  4,  OniU _ 

aging  Editor,  ’The  World,  P.  O.  Box  Linotyi*.  Intertype  InstrncUon 

779,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon.  Free  Information 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  25,  196* 


Situstions  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Ailmi  niftrative 


A  NEWSPAFiai  MANAGER  with  suc- 
backRround  can  bo  available 
to  owner  whose  property  needs  that 
which  only  successful  experience  will 
accomplish.  Would  be  asset  to  city  and 
newspaper  proiierty.  Prefer  South  or 
Southwest.  As  confidential  as  desired. 
Contact  Box  1029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


assistant  to  publisher,  Dis- 
nlsy  Manager,  Promotional  and  Classi- 
hed  Manager-  -23,000  and  8,000  papers 
—IS  years.  Best  references  and  quali¬ 
fications.  In  or  near  Zone  3.  Bob 
Alexander.  207  West  9th  Ave.,  Gas¬ 
tonia,  N.  C.  864-4616, 

Pl'BLlSHHt,  extensive  sales,  man- 
axement  exiierience:  built  free  weekly 
into  iMiid  suburban  daily.  Age  .33. 
Zones  5  or  7.  $12,000  minimum.  Write 
Box  1057.  Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 


RE,\UY  AND  ABLE  I 
Present  general  manager  of  9.000  daily 
available  in  six  weeks.  Seeks  sales, 
public  relations  or  working  manage¬ 
ment  spot  in  newspaiter  or  allied  field. 
Will  consider  small  investment.  Young 
(37),  family  man  (4  children),  15 
years'  in  newspa|>er  sales,  circulation, 
business  and  production,  including  6 
years’  management.  Top  references. 
For  full  resume  call :  FA  8-4778  or 
write:  R.  A.  Andreaus,  410  S.  4th  St., 
Columbus,  .\liss. 

AdrrrlisuiU’Pramotion 

PUBLISHING — Young,  resourceful,  cir¬ 
culation  and  sales  builder,  presently 
Business  Manager  national  trade  publi¬ 
cation  1,000,000  paid  circulation,  seeks 
fulfilling  iHjsition  where  his  thorough 
grounding  in  iulvertising  sales  promo¬ 
tion  anil  maniigement  will  have  full 
scope.  Will  resettle.  Box  1062,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

ArtistsAJartoonists 

ARTIST;  Solid  newspaper  background. 
l,ayout,  art,  ropy.  Zone  3,  4,  or  6.  Box 
971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  &  SPORTS  CARTOONIST 
with  good  background  of  experience 
desires  position.  Samples  by  request. 
Box  1021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge.  Medium  to  large  daily.  Write 
for  complete  resume.  Box  1042,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  RIXIORD  of  manage¬ 
ment,  competitive  promotion,  ABC, 
Little  Merchant.  Top  references.  Man¬ 
ager  over  16M  or  assistant  on  larger. 
Start  right  now  or  later!  Box  1041, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ditpatch 


DISPATCH  AND  SERVICE  depart¬ 
ment  head,  with  10  years’  experience 
on  fast-moving  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  publication  with  170.000  circu¬ 
lation,  desires  change.  Capable  of 
oiTOizing  and  directing  any  size  oper¬ 
ation.  Best  of  references.  Age  42.  Bo.x 
loot.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  SAI.i)SMAN  seeks  small 
daily.  Zones  1  or  2.  Married,  age  30. 
layout  and  copy.  Box  1032,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

display  SALESMAN,  34,  married. 
■  wars’  college,  7  years’  experience, 
layouts  from  women’s  apparel  to 
kfoeery;  able  to  turn  cold  calls  into 
enthusiastic  advertisers.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  but  desire  to  relocate.  Zone  2. 
“OX  1009.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  Manager  —  25  years’  experience 
follies.  Proven  producer.  Adapt- 
oWe.  Community  leader.  Family  man, 
iW  46.  B.  J.  Degree.  Best  references. 
“OX  loss.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AU  MANAGER  stymied  in  present 
position.  Sixteen  years’  experience  all 
phases  of  advertising — daily  and  week¬ 
ly;  also  know  editing,  circulation,  pro¬ 
motion  and  production,  offset  and 
letterpress.  P'amily  man  under  40.  Top 
references.  Prefer  small  publication. 
Bo.x  1068,  Editor  &  l*ublisher. 


AU  SALESMAN-LAYOUT  (37): 
twelve  years’  daily  experience  all 
phases.  University.  Six  years’  here. 
Seeking  managership  or  top  spot. 
Prefer  Zone  9.  Box  1053,  Editor  & 
l*ublisher. 


AVAILABLE  NOW!  Desire  top  sales 
lK>sition— Manager  or  Assistant  Man¬ 
ager  on  daily.  Seventeen  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  12  as  Manager,  Heavy  back¬ 
ground:  retail,  national.  Missouri  grad. 
Family  man.  Zone  9.  Permanent.  Box 
1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUILDER  OF  REVENUE! 
Mature  ad  executive  seeks  same  re¬ 
sponsibilities  on  medium  to  small  daily. 
Zones  7,  8  or  9,  Top  references  attest 
to  ability.  Age  40.  married,  college. 
Box  1048.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCEPTIONAL  BACKGROUND! 
'Twenty  years’  experience  —  promotion, 
administration,  sales  —  all  phases  of 
management.  For  small  daily  or  sub¬ 
stantial  weekly  —  would  invest.  Box 
1073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY 
SALESMAN— MANAGER 
Good  on  layout,  copy,  servicing,  promo¬ 
tions,  with  consistent  increases  in 
linage  each  year,  Metropiolitan  and 
small  daily  experience.  College  gradu¬ 
ate,  44.  Desires  position  with  future. 
Replies  confidential.  Box  1054,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

RELOCATE 

DISPLAY  AD  MAN.  presently  em- 
employed  6  years  with  far  west  daily, 
seeks  spot  on  California  daily  1st  of 
February.  Write:  Melvin  Murphy,  P.O. 
Box  2693,  Reno,  Nev. 


EIGHT  YEARS’  AP  South.  NYC:  now 
tech  writer.  Seek  demanding,  take- 
charge  news  job.  M.A..  34  ;  keen  mind, 
top  writer.  Family.  Prefer  South.  Least 
$160.  Box  930,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIALS 
Experienced  editorial  page  editor  and 
columnist,  now  on  52,000  weekly — 
moderate  in  opinion,  vigorous  in  ex¬ 
pression  —  pro-fact  and  anti-adverb  — 
seeks  permanent,  responsible  spot  as 
editorial  page  editor  or  writer  on  daily. 
Yale  grad :  MA  in  American  history; 
broad  background  in  economics,  inter¬ 
national  relations,  politics,  literature: 
top  references.  Samples  on  request,  and 
please  enclose  samples  of  your  present 
page.  Leonard  Boasberg,  6012  Capitol 
Ave.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

WRITER-EDITOR  available  Jan.  1966. 
Will  travel  overseas  starting  June  1964, 
PR,  newspaper  experience.  Age  40, 
married.  Box  936,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDI’TOR  Zone  6  trade  weekly 
seeks  career  on  small  daily.  Age  28, 
married.  Photography  and  darkroom 
experience.  Box  982,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — ^Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  Can  take  direction  or  direct 
staff.  Award  winning  columnist.  Ag¬ 
gressive.  Eager.  Family  man  looking 
for  permanent  location.  Employer  wiH 
give  reference.  Jim  Bell,  Peru  Daily 
’IVibune,  Peru,  Ind. 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  married,  college, 
with  some  experience  on  66M  daily  in 
general  assignment,  sports,  features, 
and  photography.  Consider  additional 
experience  more  important  than  salary. 
Will  relocate  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Box  988,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-FEA’TURE  WRITBni.  20 
years’  unique  experience.  Go  anywhere. 
Manuell  B.  Shapiro,  Merchandise  Mart. 
Honolulu  13,  Hawaii. 


AWARD-WINNING  husband/wife 
team,  or  man  only,  available  July  1st. 
Take  complete  charge  all  editor!^  de- 
imrtments.  Can  invest.  Zones  3.  4,  2, 
1  preferred.  Box  1027,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER.  16  years’  editorial 
experience — general  news,  features — all 
phases  of  production.  Seeking  position 
in  Chicago  area.  U.  of  Wisconsin  J- 
School  graduate.  Box  1003,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  DESK  MAN,  63,  wants 
to  relocate  as  sub-editor  of  medium  or 
editor  of  small  area  5  paper.  Cun  build 
circulation.  With  present  employer  15 
years.  All  inquiries  answered.  Box 
1028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  YOU  GIVE  ME  MY  ITRST  JOB 
in  publishing?  I’m  qualified,  but  lack 
experience.  Guggenheim  candidate, 
writer,  M.A.,  male.  29,  married.  4A 
Agency  professional.  For  details, 
resume:  Box  1007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMUSEMENTS  EDITOR  —  M.A.  in 
literature;  currently  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  highly  respected 
200-M  daily.  Driuna.  music,  movies, 
lxx)ks.  Single,  veteran.  25.  Box  1051, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  NEW'SMAN  —  18  years’ 
writing,  editing ;  swift,  sharp  on  copy 
reading,  features,  rewrite,  makeup. 
Age  46.  Employed  North— want  South¬ 
west.  Box  1069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  CHALLENGE  SOUGHT 
by  J-grad,  26,  who  can  think  as  well 
as  write,  take  pictures  and  do  layout. 
Five  years’  of  reporting  and  industrial 
editing.  Kenneth  W.  Jones,  2145  Lyric 
Ave.,  Ix>s  Angeles-27,  Calif. 

EDITOR.  42.  for  small  or  medium  Mid¬ 
west  daily  desiring  complete,  accurate 
news  report  stressing  local,  regional 
coverage.  A-1  e<lucation,  experience. 
Box  1074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ITNANCIAL-ITIA’TURE  SPBCIAUST, 
now  on  top  business  daily,  seeks  job 
with  future  on  forward-looking  paper. 
Prefer  California,  but  relocate  any¬ 
where  if  job  suits.  Young  but  shaped- 
up  early.  Four  years’  general  news 
experience.  J-Degree.  Resume  and  clips 
available.  Box  1043,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GIRL  REPOR’TER  J-School  graduate. 
Four  years’  news  reporter  -1-14  months’ 
women’s  editor  on  35M  daily.  Now  on 
women’s  staff  of  200M  daily ;  seeks 
challenging  job  on  newspaper  or  in  re¬ 
lated  field.  Top  references.  Box  1033, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE  POTENTIAL 
Newsman,  37.  seeks  desk  spot  with 
small  or  medium  P.M.  with  ^itorship 
possibilities.  Skilled  reporter-editor 
with  large  daily;  wire  service,  foreign 
experience.  Missouri  graduate.  Biox 
1034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER.  27,  desires  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  with  newspaper,  magazine  or  pub¬ 
lishing  house  in  New  York  City-Long 
Island.  Over  6  years’  experience.  Box 
1047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REWRI’TE-REPORTER,  under  30,  now 
$10M  Eastern  daily,  writing-reporting 
opportunity  out  of  ordinary.  Self¬ 
starter,  column  tight  copy  10  minutes 
ready  for  type.  Experience  12M  to 
600M.  Marrie<i,  stable  but  not  stale. 
Relocate  lower  right  e<litor.  right 
chance.  Box  1056.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


Employment  Agencies 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coaat  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St..  Now  York  OXford  7-6728 

Free  Lance 


How  would  you  like  to  have  your  own 
NYO  bureau?  Staffer  on  the  “Uv” 
newspaper  is  available  for  assignments. 
Please  write  me  for  particulars.  Box 
867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAVID  ETtANKLIN,  a  free  idea  colum¬ 
nist  with  lots  to  say,  has  the  guts  and 
the  knowhow  to  say  it.  E'ive  columns 
a  week  at  $25  a  week  (Air  Mail  spe¬ 
cial  daily;  3  Xeroxes).  Direct  to 
t>apers.  No  syndicates.  Samples  $25. 
312  Pleasant,  Belmont,  Mass.:  DAVID 
E’RANKLIN. 


WRITER,  WOMAN,  28.  widely  travel¬ 
led — credits  from  leading  magazines — 
seeks  assignment  in  London  until  June. 
Anywhere  in  Europe  from  July  1  on. 
Box  1046,  Editor  &  Ihiblisher, 


Mechanical-Production 


ASSISTANT  TO  PRODUCTION  MANAGES 
Supervisory  experience  on  large  and 
small  dailies.  B.A.  Degree.  Resume  on 
request.  Prefer  Zones  7,  8,  9.  Box  980, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 

SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT 
Carnegie  Tech  graduate,  successful 
record  of  supervision,  cost  reduction, 
and  systems  development  in  mechani¬ 
cal  and  production  departments,  prac¬ 
tical  composing  room  experience  in¬ 
cluding  tape.  Interested  in  supervision 
or  systems  development.  Box  978,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  ^blisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER- 
SUPERIN’TENDENT 
Age  38,  college  trained.  Sixteen  years’ 
experience  —  11  supervisory.  ’PTS. 

Color.  Low  page-cost  record.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  968,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  non¬ 
union.  Have  had  charge  of  large  dailies 
and  weeklies;  know  all  mechanical 
operations — Teletype,  Photon,  hot  and 
cold  type,  press,  stereo,  engraving  and 
color.  'Thirty  years’  experience.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Best  of  references.  Box 
1061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FOREMAN 
for  daily  newspaper.  Experienced  in  all 
departments  in  shops.  References. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  1049,  Editor 
Si  FVblisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  32,  with  12  years’ 
newspaper,  magazine,  advertising  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  to  show  his  work  to 
the  employer  who  expects  top  i)erform- 
ance  and  offers  suitable  rewards.  Has 
family,  and  seeks  permanency  and  oi>- 
portunity,  anywhere.  Box  1026,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  age  30.  desires 
full-time  employment  on  Calif,  daily, 
but  will  consider  elsewhere.  Eleven 
years’  photographic  experience  includ¬ 
ing  two  years’  on  a  smaller  daily.  Can 
report  on  short  notice.  Write:  Glenn  W. 
Nicholas,  453  W.  Campbell  Ave.,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Calif.,  or  call:  408-378-5891. 

QUALinED  YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER 
— 6  years’  experience  and  formal 
training,  desires  to  relocate  North  or 
West.  David  L.  Swann.  4219  Gilbert, 
Dallas,  Texas  75219, 

Public  Relations 

CAMPAIGN  OR  A  STORY  —  solid  8 
years’  of  communications;  product, 
plant  or  financial  in  all  media.  Age 
36;  salary  in  low  five  figures.  Box 
1052,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  RolKTt  U.  Brown 

Credit  to  Reader -Writers 


A  good  letter-to-the-editor 
column  is  part  of  a  newspaper’s 
acknowledgement  of  the  old 
adage  that  names  make  news. 
Before  that,  of  course,  it  is  the 
newspaper’s  acknowledgement 
of  its  willingness  to  jiublish  the 
views  of  its  readers  whether  or 
not  they  are  contrary’  to  its  own 
editorial  opinion. 

Many  newspapers  do  a  good 
job  of  cultivating  contributions 
from  readers.  Aside  from  invit¬ 
ing  such  contributions,  and  dis¬ 
playing  them  prominently,  there 
are  other  ways  of  letting  read¬ 
ers  know  that  they  count  for 
more  than  their  weekly  or 
monthly  subscription  and  that 
the  newspaper  appreciates  the 
time,  effort  and  thought  they 
have  put  into  expressing  their 
opinions  for  publication. 

The  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Statesman  is  a  pajier  that  has 
built  a  tradition  of  giving  credit 
publicly  to  its  letter-writers. 

For  some  time  it  has  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  names  of  all  its  readers  who 
have  had  their  letters  published 
in  its  letter-to-the-editor  column. 

On  Jan.  15,  for  instance,  the 
Herald  Statesman  carried  al¬ 
most  four  full  columns  of  names 
—  517  of  them  —  reading  from 
“Aarts”  to  “Zuba”  —  under  the 
three-deck  heading:  “These  517 
Herald  Statesman  Readers  Rate 
Our  Warmest  Salute  for  Shar¬ 
ing  Their  ‘Public  Opinion’  Views 
in  1963.” 

It’s  a  timely  tribute  —  with  a 
front  page  box  calling  attention 
to  the  alphabetical  listing  on  the 
editorial  page  —  that  builds 
good  will. 

Another  newspaper  some  time 
ago  went  a  little  bit  further  and 
invited  all  its  reader-writers  of 
the  year  to  a  dinner  party  at 
the  publishing  plant.  It  provided 
an  opportunity  to  become  ac¬ 
quaint^  with  some  of  the  local 
opinion  leaders,  plus  some  other 
readers  who  might  not  be  “lead¬ 
ers”  but  who  have  definite  opin¬ 
ions  and  are  not  afraid  to  ex¬ 
press  them  in  print  —  at  the 
same  time  let  the  readers  learn 
a  little  more  about  the  news¬ 
paper,  how  it  is  produced,  and 
the  people  who  produce  it. 

*  *  * 

The  Yonkers  paper  uses  the 
occasion  of  its  annual  listing  to 
explain  once  again  its  policy 
on  using  letters  from  readers 
and  how  they  are  edited.  Some 
readers  can’t  understand  why 
their  unsigned  letters  aren’t 


used;  others  don’t  believe  their 
words  of  deathless  prose  should 
lie  edited  or  trimmed,  particu¬ 
larly  when  they  conclude:  “I 
dare  you  to  print  this  letter  in 
full”;  and  others  fail  to  see 
why  they  can’t  write  a  letter  a 
week,  or  more  often,  and  have 
it  published. 

The  Herald  Statesman,  for  in¬ 
stance,  states: 

“Most  letters  are  publi.shed. 
All  letters  are  checked  for  bona- 
fide  authorship  and  for  accurate 
addresses. 

“All  contributions  are  edited 
as  is  everything  else  that  goes 
into  the  jiaper  —  liecause  the 
responsibility  for  publication  be¬ 
longs  100%  to  the  editor  and  the 
liaper. 

“Letters  are  edited  for  brevi¬ 
ty,  for  interest,  for  accuracy, 
for  spelling  and  grammar,  for 
the  elimination  of  personal  at¬ 
tack,  for  fairness  of  comment, 
for  the  removal  of  lil)el,  for  com¬ 
pliance  with  legal  requirements. 

“While  there  are  some  ‘re¬ 
peaters,’  the  Herald  Statesman 
tries  to  limit  contributions  to 
one  in  six  months  for  most  writ¬ 
ers  —  although  we  break  the 
rule  often  to  present  an  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  letter  to  our 
readers  or  to  i)ermit  reply  to  a 
critic  of  the  first  letter. 

“The  Herald  Statesman  wel¬ 
comes  letters  that  discuss  issues. 
It  usually  declines  to  print  those 
portions  in  which  people  are  at¬ 
tacked  personally  or  their  mo¬ 
tives  impugned. 

“Theological  matters  are  usu¬ 
ally  excluded  from  the  letter 
column  l)ecause  such  debates 
rarely  can  be  settled  in  print 
—  and  rather  tend  to  inflame 
and  worsen  conflicts  of  opin¬ 
ion.” 

For  a  newspaper  that  wants 
to  stay  close  to  its  readers  and 
the  community  the  amount  of 
time,  effort  and  space  involved 
in  this  annual  tribute  to  letter 
writers  seems  well  worth  it. 
The  chances  are  that  most  of 
the  paper’s  subscribers  are  ac¬ 
quaint^  with,  or  know  of,  at 
least  one  of  the  names  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  list. 

*  *  * 

Another  good  year-end  ob¬ 
servance,  it  seems  to  us,  is  that 
of  expressing  thanks  to  all  those 
other  publications  which  con¬ 
tributed  in  some  way  to  the 
final  news  and  editorial  product. 

The  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press, 
for  instance,  devoted  a  full  page 
of  display  space  to  listing  every 


newspaper  and  periodical  from 
which  news  or  comment  had 
been  reprinted  during  the  year. 
The  initial  reprint  always  car¬ 
ried  the  proper  credit  line  but 
this  was  a  chance  to  thank  them 
all. 

It  was  also  a  chance  to  let 
the  reader  know  that  the  editors 
of  the  Press  do  not  claim  to 
know  all  the  answers,  that  they 
are  not  afraid  to  print  material 
from  outside  sources,  and  they 


are  actually  sea' -hing  for  in- 
teresting  materia  lo  present. 

• 

Eugene  Diekiiiitli  Dies 

H.  Eugene  Da  nuth,  62,  a 
former  banking  litnr  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  .V(  i.  y„rk  Herald 
Tribune,  died  Jan  18  after  suf¬ 
fering  a  cerebral  liemorrhage. 
In  recent  years  he  veas  financial 
editor  of  World  Wide  Informa¬ 
tion  Services. 


Dorothy  Kilgallen  Wins 
‘Blind  Note’  Libel  Suit 


An  old  principle  of  testimony 
in  New  York  State  law  helped 
Dorothy  Kilgallen,  the  colum¬ 
nist,  to  defend  successfully  a 
libel  suit  for  $750,000  last  week. 

After  four  hours  of  delibera¬ 
tion,  a  jury  in  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court  returned  a  verdict 
Jan.  16  in  favor  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American’s  “Voice 
of  Broadway”  writer.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  was  Elaine  Shepard,  author 
of  the  book,  “Forgive  Us  Our 
Press  Passes.” 

Attorneys  for  both  sides  had 
agreed  to  accept  the  judgment 
of  the  10  men  and  one  woman 
on  the  jury.  One  of  the  original 
jurors  had  been  excused  during 
the  trial.  The  jury  reported  it 
reached  the  verdict  by  a  10  to 
1  vote. 

On  Ike’s  Press  Plane 

The  action  was  based  on  a 
“blind  note”  in  Miss  Kilgallen’s 
syndicated  column  of  Dec.  22, 
1959.  She  reported: 

“Washington’s  political  insid¬ 
ers  are  buzzing  over  ‘the  low- 
down’  on  a  rather  curious  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  press  plane  that  cov¬ 
ered  President  Eisenhower’s 
global  tour.  The  explanation  is 
quite  simple,  but  causing  a  stir, 
liecause  it  involves  an  important 
member  of  the  White  House 
staff  and  the  premise  that  sex 
is  hei-e  to  stay.” 

Miss  Shepard,  the  only  woman 
reporter  in  the  81-member  press 
corps  on  the  Eisenhower  mis¬ 
sion,  claimed  the  item  referred 
to  her  and  created  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  she  had  gained  a  seat 
on  the  plane  “by  reason  of  mis¬ 
conduct  with  an  important  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  White  House  staff.” 

Ruling  Bars  Testimony 

In  advance  of  the  trial.  Miss 
Kilgallen’s  attorney,  Edgar  W. 
Hatfield,  obtained  a  ruling  that 
barred  the  plaintiff  from  calling 
witnesses  who  would  testify  they 
believed  the  “blind  note”  re¬ 
ferred  to  Miss  Shepard. 

The  court,  relying  on  prece¬ 
dent  decisions  back  to  1809, 


also  i)rohibited  the  plaintiff  her¬ 
self  from  testifying  that  other 
persons  had  told  her  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  item  as  defamatory. 

Miss  Kilgallen’s  attorney 
argued  that  such  testimony  was 
incompetent  and  its  admission 
would  be  cause  for  reversible 
error.  He  quoted  Seelman  on 
“Law  of  Libel  and  Slander”  as 
authority  for  excluding  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  witness  as  to  how  he 
understood  the  libel  or  if  it 
referred  to  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Hatfield  said,  after  the 
trial,  that  a  juror  told  him  that 
the  fact  no  friends  of  Miss 
Shepard  had  taken  the  stand 
to  say  they  applied  the  item  to 
her  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  decision. 

Hagerly  Testifies 

James  C.  Hagerty,  then  press 
secretary  to  Gen.  Eisenhower, 
testified  that  Miss  Shepard  had 
complied  with  the  rules  for  ac¬ 
creditation  in  the  press  corps. 
She  represented  the  Women’s 
News  Service. 

Also  testifying  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  Miss  Kilgallen  said  she  had 
met  Miss  Shepard  but  did  not 
know  she  was  a  reporter.  She 
had  no  recollection  of  the  item, 
she  said,  pointing  out  that  she 
writes  a  column  six  days  a  week 
and  has  about  40  items  in  each 
column.  She  said  she  keeps  her 
records  for  only  three  weeks. 

Miss  Kilgallen  explained  that 
gossip  columnists  use  items 
without  names  because  facts 
might  change,  as  in  marital 
cases.  Hearst  lawyers,  she  said, 
read  her  copy  prior  to  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  action  was  against  Miss 
Kilgallen  individually  and  did 
not  name  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  nor  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Miss  Shepard  explained 
that  she  did  not  want  to  jeop¬ 
ardize  her  position  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  Her  attorney  was  Irwin 
Taylor. 

Mr.  Hatfield  and  Ferdinand 
Wolf  represented  Miss  Kilgal¬ 
len. 
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Tlie  Book  Division  of  Time  Inc.  achieves  the 
highest  degree  of  typographical  clarity  in  its 
HlH  Library  series  with  the  help  of  3  Photon 
machines.  The  Photon  method  of  phototype¬ 
setting  makes  an  important  contribution  to 
these  high  quality  books  in  terms  of  speed,  ver¬ 
satility  and  simplicity  of  operation.  Photon  be¬ 
longs  in  your  composing  room,  too.  Photon, 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts. 


PHOTON 


■  ■  ■  newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  ON  SKIS 


Newspaper  public  service  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rockies— 
and  this  winter  in  record  numbers! 

The  morning  and  Sunday  Rocky  Mountain  News  in 
Denver  promotes  its  News-Arapahoe  Basin  Ski  School  as 
“the  largest  and  best  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.”  It  has  never 
been  challenged  on  either  point. 

Now  in  its  eleventh  year.  The  News  ski  school  is  teach¬ 
ing  a  record  1470  skiers  how  to  ski  or  how  to  ski  better. 
Since  its  beginning  more  than  12,000  men,  women,  and 
children  have  been  introduced  to  a  sport  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  Coloradans. 

What  makes  The  News  ski  school  so  successful?  Says 
Rocky  Mountain  News  Editor  Jack  Foster,  himself  a  skier: 

“It  is  the  attention  to  details,  small  and  large,  by  the 


two  men  who  direct  the  school.” 

They  are  Willy  Schaeffler,  ski  coach  at  Denver  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  handles  the  instruction,  and  Lou  Bowlds, 
who  supervises  administrative  details. 

The  school  accepts  students  age  10  and  up,  and  offers 
instruction  to  beginning,  intermediate,  and  advanced 
skiers.  About  80  percent  are  beginners.  Entire  families 
in  many  cases  join  the  fun. 

The  News  makes  no  claim  of  turning  a  beginner  into 
an  Olympic  prospect  overnight.  However,  after  a  couple 
of  dryland  sessions,  followed  by  four  weekend  lessons  on 
the  slopes  of  Arapahoe  Basin,  this  unique  public  service 
enterprise  provides  most  students  with  the  ability  to  ski 
a  bit  and  enjoy  it. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 
CINCINNATI  POST  i  TIMES-STAR 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS  • 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 


HOUSTON  PRESS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


•  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


Oanaral  AdvwHting  Dapt.  ...  230  Park  Ava.,  Naw  Tarfc  City  -Chicaga  San  FranclKa  Lat  Angalat  Datrait  Cincinnati  PMIaAalghla  Dallat 
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